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Policy First 


VER the next five years the task of the Conservative Government 

is to make the British nation solvent and secure. If Mr Churchill 

and his colleagues are content with any lesser objective, the present 

Parliament is unlikely to last for five years and the next Parliament 

is likely to have a Labour majority. For the present the Conservatives 

have been put into office with few commitments on detailed policy ; 

the electorate has narrowly preferred them to Labour for a job of 

rescue and repair. The narrowness of the preference makes the task 

extraordinarily difficult but provides no shadow of an excuse for 
dodging it. 

The Government’s majority is admittedly too small for comfort. 
It is smaller than most people expected ; it proved in the end to be 
smaller even than the early returns last Friday morning had indicated. 
But it is sufficient for firm government. The political deadlock is 
broken. It had two causes. One was the smallness of Labour's 
majority, and the other was that ministers had run out of ideas and 
were too exhausted to act decisively. They had little effective power, 
but they did not know what to do with such power as they had. The 
Conservatives are relieved of both these handicaps. They should 
know what they want to do, and their majority is big enough for them 
to do it. Labour in 1950 had a majority of six and survived for 
eighteen months without defeat on a major issue. After the election 
of the Speaker, and when a Labour member has been returned for 
Barnsley, the Conservatives’ majority over all other parties is sixteen. 
As long as they behave at all reasonably they can rely on Liberal 
support on major issues and their effective majority is twenty-eight. 
That is bad for Parliament in the long run ; it makes essential a stricter 
party discipline than is healthy. But for five years the discipline is 
possible. Unless the Government is very unfortunate in by-elections 
there is no Parliamentary reason why it should ever be defeated on a 
matter of confidence. 


The fate of the Conservative party is therefore in-its own hands. 
But the time of decision is short. The deadlock, with all the limitations 
it imposes, can easily be restored. If for six months the Government 
does little new, if it waits to see how things are going and hopes it can 
get along without offending anyone much, then it may cling to office 
for another four years but it will be as tightly bound to a continuing 
policy of timidity as Labour has been. For a short time the severity 
of the difficulties with which Britain is beset, in both economic and 
foreign affairs, can fairly be attributed to the weaknesses of the last 
government. But in politics the principle post hoc propter hoc cannot 
be-escaped. Disasters twelve months after th: Tories are put into 
office will be attributed to the Tories. If they interpret the narrowness 
of their minority to mean that they dare make only minor changes from 
Labour policies they will soon be held equally responsible for those 
policies and for the austerities of British life in 1952. And if they 
prove to have nothing appreciably different from Labour policy, why 
should they ever be voted into office again ? The electorate will prefer, 
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and will be right to prefer, that the common policy 
should be carried out by men with their hearts in the 
task rather than by men who have taken it over with 
much misgiving because they are afraid to do anything 
else. 

It may have been good strategy for the Conservatives 
to say as little as possible about their policy while they 
were in opposition. But for their own sake they must 
have a distinctive policy now. That cannot, of course, 
be a reactionary policy ; but equally it must not be a 
policy of “me too-ism,” of paying Labour the compli- 
ment of assuming that it is still the progressive party and 
therefore continuing to do all that it has done. The hard 


_ fact about Labour policy is that it has left this country 


insecure and, after six years for recovery, facing its worst 
economic crisis since the war. The Conservatives have 
a certain capital of goodwill, particularly abroad, that 
may for a few months help to make the pound — 
a less vulnerable currency. But the capital is small, 
Britain has to be pulled from the edge of economic 
disaster. Unless the charges in policy are sharp and 
firm, life under the Tories in 1952 and 19§3 will be far 
worse for everyone than it has been under Labour. 

The nature of the policy the Conservatives ought to 
follow is discussed in detail in a later article. Here three 
simple points of fundamental importance have to be 
made. A realistic economic policy is bound to be imme- 
diately unpopular. It is bound to hurt. But it is not 
only good statesmanship for the country ; it is also good 
politics for the Conservative party. It is as certain as 
anything can be that this government will have to live 
through hard times. Unpopular measures now will be 
forgiven it if by 1956 it has brought this country safely 
through the twin crises of respect and of solvency, if it 
has put British influence and British prosperity on a 
safer footing in a less troubled world. The unpopular 
measures for which the Conservatives will not be forgiven 
are those that another economic crisis will drive them to 
if nothing unpopular is done now. The safe rule for 
Tory Ministers is that if they act in apprehension of the 
election, in fear of losing votes soon, then they certainly 
will lose the election when it comes. 

The second’ point is that administration must not be 
mistaken for policy. It is true that relatively little 
legislation is necessary or even desirable. It is true that 


a“ 
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there are many things the Conservatives can «io by 


administration that will be sheer gain for ¢.. eel 
their importance is secondary. Good ZOve mment dal 


not consist chiefly in circulating minutes for y, 
action round the departments. The future of fe 
country depends on radical changes in policy, no 
minor administrative adjustments, however \ ” 


1g0 

The third point is that, while the nario. nee 
Conservatives’ majority must in no way inhibi: thea 
from taking effective measures, it should limi: the 1, 
of things for which they can regard themse!ves as hea 
a mandate. It limits not the intensity but the scope 
their policies. They cannot be and must not try to by 
non-controversial. They cannot stick to things thy 


Labour will accept ; they should try to concentrate the 
political battle on as narrow a front as is compatible with 
the fulfilment of their main purposes. The standard 
ought to be whether or not a measure is acceptable tp 
independent opinion, and the practical test of sug 
opinion at present will generally be the attitude of the 
Liberal party. A later article shows how the Conserv. 
tives owe their victory less to the votes won directly from 
Labour than to the fact that they got much the bigger 
share of former Liberal votes. Thé significance of thy 
is two-fold. For the Liberals, it means that the 700,09 
people who voted for their candidates are, on the whole, 
people who if they had had to choose would have pre 
ferred—for this Parliament—a Tory to a Labour gover 
ment. It is the “ mandate” of the six Liberals—ouite 
apart from the fact that some owe their seats directly tp 
Conservative votes—to support Mr Churchill's govem 
ment provided only that it does no sharp violence 
Liberal principles. On the other side, the lesson for the 
Conservatives is that their position in the county 
depends on Liberal goodwill and they had better not do 
violence to Liberal principles. 

In opposition the Conservatives’ most effective crt 
cism has been of the pettiness, the small-mindednes 
and hidebound ideological conservatism of the Labouw 
party in power. The magnitude of the task they hae: 
inherited is also the measure of their opportunity. I 
they demonstrate the vision that has been lacking 
Labour they can revive their country and cestroy for 
ever the identification of conservatism with the evils d 
the thirties. 


The Cabinet 


R CHURCHILL’S Cabinet is excellent in struc- 

ture and it contains several men who, in adminis- 

trative experience and intellectual grasp, are in the front 
tank. But in terms of personalities, the Cabinet—and 
indeed, the Government as a whole, so far as it has yet 
been announced—must be deemed a disappointment. 
It is, essentially, not a Conservative but a Churchill 
Cabinet. ~The “ broadening ” of the administration to 
which Mr Churchill has often referred has proved to 
mean in practice the choice of men with no direct party 
connections from among the Prime Minister’s personal 
friends. Some of these choices are excellent. Others 
certainly give no clear advantage in ability ; and since 
Mr Churchill is 76 they introduce an unnecessary danger 
of discontinuity in several of the higher offices of state. 
The Cabinet is also unbalanced in the relative 
emphasis put on the main functions of government. Mr 


Churchill’s interests and experience made it almos 
inevitable that he should be his own Minister of Defence. 
But it is only if he strictly limits his liabilities in that 
office, confining himself to the broadest supervision of 
defence policy, that he can possibly have also ume and 
energy sufficient for his primary task. It is the greates 
pity that in addition his deputy has to take responsibility 
for the most burdensome of administrative offices. Th 
reasons for having Mr Eden at the Foreign Office a 
strong, but the reasons for having a depuly Prime 
Minister free from de duties—and in daily 


contact with the currents of opinion in the [House ¢ 
Commons—are far stronger. Mr Crookshank will lea 
the Commons well, but he cannot exercise the imituauve | 
and authority Mr Eden would have done. 2 
In the most important of junior offices the choice 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd, as Minister of State, is excellent. 
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THE BCONOS 


With him, and with Lord Salisbury in the Cabinet to 
dalek Mr Eden, there is a wealth of talent for the con- 


duct of foreign affairs. Important though that is, Mr 
Eden could well have been spared for the general co- 
ordination of domestic and foreign policy. The choice 
of Mr Butler as Chancellor of the Exchequer is the 


crucial one for the Cabinet's future. That Mr Butler 


has the subtle intelligence required at the Treasury is 
not in doubt. What is not known, and what he now 
has the opportunity to show, is whether he can also 


command the political courage and the decisiveness of 
action that are supremely needed at this moment. And 


‘a economic policy there is no Lord Salisbury to advise 
at Cabinet level. Sir Arthur Salter will be a powerful 
reinforcement, but it is essential to the usefulness of his 
office that he should regard himself as acting within the 
Treasury, as did Mr Gaitskell when he held the same 
post under Sir Stafford Cripps’s Chancellorship. Within 
the Cabinet, Mr Thorneycroft may be a competent Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, but he is not the most able of 


the younger Tories and certainly has not the stature to 
make an effective contribution to the broad work of 
economic policy-making. It is the more regrettable, and 
strange, that the Cabinet contains no one broadly respon- 
sible for raw materials and the production departments. 

Mr Churchill’s limited experiment in the use of such 
co-ordinating Ministers is constitutionally the most 
interesting feature of his government. Besides his own 
post of Minister of Defence, there is Lord Woolton con- 
cerned with food and agriculture, Lord Leathers 
generally responsible for the nationalised industries, and 
Lord Cherwell, who will deal with scientific matters and 
especially atomic energy. Lord Woolton’s appointment is 
as good a way as any not only to secure the co-ordination 
between two related departments that has often been 
lacking in the past, but also to ensure that the Ministry of 

| Food’s concern for the consumer is, sometimes at least, 
tated above the Ministry of Agriculture’s concern for 
the producer. To have a senior Minister (but why a 
new Secretary of State ?) concerned with general govern- 
ment policy in relation to the nationalised industries is 
sound in conception, and Lord Leathers has the vigour 
and grasp to make a success of the post. 

If he does, it must be hoped that Mr Churchill will 
consider further experiments with this grouping device. 
Its success depends largely om the ability of the 
subordinate Ministers to work effectively with the co- 
ordinator ; they have in effect to be a committee collec- 
‘ively responsible not only to the Cabinet but also to 
the House of Commons, In this respect it is apity that 
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in all these first experiments the co-ordinating Cabinet 
Minister is a peer, who will not be able himself to 
expound general policy to the Commons. It is, indeed, 
a wider weakness of Mr Churchill’s Cabinet that so many 
as six of its sixteen members sit in the House of Lords. 
Whatever its advantages in personalities and in freedom 
from the ties of Parliamentary duties in a closely divided 
House, that is bound to weaken the explanation and 
defence of Government policy at the point where it com- 
mands the widest public attention. In these circum- 
stances the merits of Lord Ismay and Lord Cherwell as 
personal assistants to Mr Churchill hardly justify their 
appointment to offices of Cabinet rank. 

The remaining appointments to the Cabinet have con- 
siderable advantages. In the early stages, at least, the 
difficulties of industrial relations under a Conservative 
Government are well met by having a Minister of Labour 
with no political past. Whether Sir Walter Monckton’s 
skill as a negotiator will enable him to win the confidence 
of the trade union leaders only experience can show. 
It likewise remains to be seen how effectively Mr 
Lyttelton’s qualities will be deployed in the unfamiliar 
territory of the colonies ; at least his appointment shows 
a clear recognition of their importance and the difficulty 
of.their problems. Mr Macmillan, although there might 
have been better use for his talents in some field of 
external relations, is a guarantor of good sense and 
imagination in housing and town planning policy, and 
there is no doubt of Sir David Maxwell Fyfe’s compe- 
tence as Home Secretary, of the appropriateness of Mr 
Stuart at the Scottish Office, or of Lord Simonds’s legal 
stature as Lord Chancellor. 

It is, however, difficult to convince oneself: that the 
defects of the Cabinet are in any way remedied by 
Mr Churchill’s selections for the subordinate posts. 
They consist for the most part of the old familiar faces. 
Of the leaven of younger men, few of Mr Churchill's 
choices are first-class and some are bad ; others can only 
be called odd. He will certainly have to be alert to 
recognise misplacings as they show themselves, both in 
the Cabinet and in the lower offices. When the Conser- 
vative party has been so long in opposition and the diffi- 
culties it faces are so great, a little early butchering need 
cause no distress or weakening of public confidence. 
The main doubt must be about the Cabinet’s. ability 
quickly to frame clear; coherent policies, especially for 
removing inflation and closing the trade gap. But that 
depends less on personalities and offices than on a 
courageous and clear-sighted general will of the Con- 
servative leaders. 
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HE leading article in this issue beseeches the new 
government to act promptly and firmly and to put 
policy before mere administration. It is easy for outside 
commentators without responsibility to say such things ; 
but it is unfair unless they are also willing to state in 
what action and policy should consist. Accordingly an 
attempt is here made to set down what The Economist 
believes should be the main heads of the Conservative 
Government’s policy during its term of office. Nearly 
every item has been fully discussed in these columns in 
recent years and the argument here can therefore be sum- 
mary. But an effort has been made to play fair by being 
specific whenever the information at the disposal of the 
public permits it. And the assumption has been made 
that it is not for the onlooker to counsel discretion, to 
judge where the frontier of practical politics is reached or 
to try to guess how much courage politicians can be 
expected to show. 


1. The Crisis of Solvency | 


FOREIGN exchange crises are becoming familiar in 
postwar Britain. Those of 1947 and 1949, severe though 
they were, were surmounted without doing violence to 
the way of life of any inhabitant of the British Isles. 
There is, therefore, a tendency to treat all such crises as 
stuff for the headlines and not to be taken with real 
seriousness. Yet the brutal fact remains that if the 
reserves fall to the danger point, either whole categories 
of imported food or raw materials will have to be cut out, 
regardless of the consequences, or else the pound sterling 
will have to be left to find its own level and the rationing 
of imports be achieved by soaring prices at home. These 
are not fairy tales ; they are sober possibilities. There is, 
of course, no public information of what has been hap- 
pening to the gold and dollar reserves during October, 
but to judge from the evidence of foreign markets 
the drain has not been reduced and may well have been 
speeded up. At this rate, it is very doubtful whether the 
reserves would last a year. 


Moreover, the old familiar remedies have lost their 
potency. Imports can always be cut, but hardly on a 
scale sufficient to staunch the flow; and in any case, 
cutting imports is merely a way of exporting the crisis. 
It is doubtful whether exports can be further stimulated 
—indeed, in many lines they are becoming more difficult. 
A second devaluation within so short a time is unthink- 
able. Assistance from the United States will not for 
many months be legally possible except within the narrow 
limits of Congress’s appropriation for mutual aid—and 
even if it were legally possible, the American mood is 
hardly favourable. 


There is one policy that has never been effectively 
tried, and that is the policy of sharp disinflation at home. 
Sir Stafford Cripps came closest to applying it in 1948, 
and though his version was very dilute, it produced a 
striking improvement in the British balance of payments. 
Disinflation is the remedy that is urged on other countries 
when they get into currency trouble, and there have been 
some very impressive examples of its effectiveness— 
notably in Germany in the last twelve months. 
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The Programme 


Without prejudice to whatever can be done by pry 


Be prunin 
imports and by the other familiar methods, +. chie 
prescription for the crisis of solvency must be disinfs. 


tion. As with all other remedies, however. 2 _., 
not be expected unless the dose is adequate. |. wil] | 
of no use whatever for the Government to en: 


policy of disinflation with the mental reservation that jt 
will not be pursued up to the point at which a> yone gets 
hurt. The object of such a policy is to reduce (1c stream 


of spending of all kinds within this country, which ; 


bound to hurt somebody. Unless it goes a : this, 
it will not be doing the job for which it is designed, 
A really determined policy of disinflation would be 


applied in three stages. First, there should be 2 statement 
of .ue policy and of the determination to carry it through 
couched in terms sufficient te carry confidence at home 
and abroad and to check, or even to turn, the tide of 
capital movements that is now flowing so strongly agains 
sterling. The most striking symbol of determination 
would be an increase in Bank rate—provided that it were 
large enough to be impressive. Bank rate at present js 
ineffective, and an increase would be symbolic without 
immediate practical effect except of a psychological kind, 
The more is the reason for making the gesture convinc- 
ing ; the increase should be to 4 per cent. 


The immediate psychological effect of this would be 
very great. But psychological effects wear off unless they 
are backed up by real policy. The second stage, applied 
over the winter months, should be a real attempt to 
restrict and reduce the supply of money. The approach 
might well be gradual. To begin with, the automatic 
creation of credit through the present unlimited willing- 
ness of the Bank of England to buy Treasury bills when- 
ever the discount market is short should be brought to 
an end. Next somebody should be “forced into the 
Bank ” pour encourager les autres, and forced to pay Bank 
rate for his accommodation. Then, if the policy has not 
achieved its purpose, the next step would be to start 
reducing the cash reserves of the banks—or, alterne- 
tively, to require them to increase their cash ratio. At 
every step of this programme, somebody would be hurt 
and there would be loud protests—indeed, one of the 
difficulties is that twenty years of cheap money have 
created so many vested interests in its continuance, i 
cluding those of the Treasury itself and of the banks, oa 
whom the Chancellor of the Exchequer would ordinarily 
rely for advice. But it is no good talking abou: a policy 
of disinflation unless there is willingness to carry it 1 
the point where money is really hard to get. Nor will it 
do very much good to raise interest rates if cred: remains 
quantitatively easy to obtain at these higher :2tes. I 
should go without saying that a policy of ug! ter and 
dearer money should be applied equally to \5¢ 0 
authorities’ borrowings from the governmen! 


Tight money, acting on capital expendit.:¢ of all 
kinds, would not, however, go very far unless ‘t wer 
reinforced by an attack on other kinds of expenciture, D 
particular on expenditure by the government 2": 5Y the 
consumer. The third stage is that of the Budget 0% 
April. Mr Butler should set himself the ©®)cct ° 
providing for an increase in defence expenditure and at 
the same time increasing the surplus, without increasing 
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i. of taxation. This is a formidable programme, 
but either of the alternatives—either still more taxes or 
, ahandoament of the surplus policy to which, -to do 
os vvcrice, the Labour Chancellors clung through thick 
1 ehin_-is unthinkable. It follows that there should be 
wally determined assault on all non-defence expendi- 
sn 4 a severe combing-out of defence expenditure, 
The government should appoint a strong economy 
maaan £ which Sir John Anderson would be the 
“4oo) chairman, to see what reductions can be made in 
next year's estimates, It is unlikely, however, that enough 
an be done by mere economy in administration, without 
' hinges in policy. The only large economy that 
‘s possible is in the subsidies. This will be the acid test 
of the new government’s sincerity and determination in 
defending the pound. To reduce the subsidies would 
mean higher retail prices for food. But the alternative of 
ultimate crisis, arrive will mean either very 
food or very much higher prices, or quite 
oth together. 
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2. The Crisis of Respect 


Ie the sad events in the Middle East in recent months 
have proved anything, it is that British policy can act only 
when it acts in concert with the United States. It is no 
disgrace to say that British policy is no longer wholly 
autonomous, since that merely puts Britain in the position 
of every other country in the world save two. Or even 
if it is accounted a disgrace, it is still a fact. At the centre 
of the problems of foreign affairs, therefore, lies the 
question of Britain’s relationship to the United States. 
Formally, the Labour Government achieved what no 
other British Government has ever been able to do—it 
entered into a formal treaty of alliance with the United 
States. Actually, Britain’s relations with America have 
hardly been those of a partner so much as those of a 
client. It is the great service that Mr Churchill can 
» his government and his country that he can 
rse this. There are others who can do the other tasks 
to which he may feel tempted to turn his hand ; he alone 
quickly restore Britain to the position of a full 
partner with the United States——-a junior partner 
ps, but one with real influemce in shaping the 
‘ the partnership. As soon as it can be arranged 
red for, Mr Churchill should visit Washington 
ry ‘lit is possible in that distracted capital) to work 
out al the main heads of an agreed policy. 


The most important item on the agenda of such a visit 
would, of course, be the strategy of seeking a settlement 
with Russia, Mr Churchill might be of real assistance 
(0 Presiccat Truman here, for the President by himself 
: ng soned m! the —s his ition that he 
‘an Hard!y contemplate any sort of bargaining with Stalin. 
ee inied by Mr Churchill, he might be able to defy 
- aes ges of pigs But long ae any bargain 
“sina be struck Of any meeting with Stalin arranged 
would have to be the clearest analysis of just what 
the aums of policy should be when rearmament has 
femoved the danger Of aggression. 

second only to the general - uestion of cold war 
strategy, (here would be the ic of Asia, at both ends 
of th recent weeks, public and 


renriear ¢ 
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thai crucial continent, 
ray »>iai0n in America has seemed to be waking up to 
the ne ‘sity for a canelullip tiisdighe out snd ageped poticy 
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in the Middle East. At the same time, the problems of 
the Far East are unresolved. There is a certain com- 
plementarity between them ; and it should not be im- 
possible to achieve an agreed policy that embraces both. 

The third major item on the agenda of a Churchill- 
Truman meeting should be the very difficult matter of 
Anglo-American policy in Germany, which is not at 
present in a happy state. The occupying powers will 
have to decide very soon whether to accept the reunifica- 


tion of Germany on terms that the Western and Eastern © 


Germans may agree upon or to take the responsibility of 
obstructing it. Either course is fraught with difficulties 


= -were discussed in an article in these columns last 
week. 


Washington is not the only capital in which confidence 
in British policy needs to be revived. A reconstruction 
of prestige is ‘also required in Western Europe, where the 
Labour Government contrived to create more distrust 
than its actual intentions really justified. Here again Mr 
Churchill, as the virtual founder of the European Move- 
ment, starts at a great advantage, though he would be 
well advised to leave this side of his government’s policy 
to his colleagues. It is a task admirably suited to Mr 
Eden, who should seek an opportunity to visit the main 
capitals of Europe, to ask what they require of Britain 
and to explain what Britain can give in return. 


It is unlikely that, in real substance, the Conservative 
policy towards Western Europe will be very different 
from the Labour. The limits to.full British participation 
in schemes of European unity are by now fairly well 
understood both here and on the Continent, and nobody 
supposes that Mr Churchill’s government will seck 
membership in any federal union. But attitude can make 
an enormous difference, and if Mr Eden can make it clear 
that the British have the fullest sympathy with the move- 
ment towards European unity and will join in its various 
manifestations to the fullest extent that their other com- 
mitments permit, he will not find that he is pressed to go 
further. Britain can hardly be a pillar of Western 
European Union ; but it can hope to be a flying buttress, 
supporting from outside. 


3. Repair Jobs 


Tur Labour Government was a very active legislator 
and the Conservatives have made it perfectly clear from 
the outset that when they returned to power they would 
revise many of the Socialist schemes. Some revisions, 
indeed, are urgently needed on the score of the public 
interest. But the new Government will be wise to exer- 
cise restraint over its followers’ desires. It would, in any 
case, be a very dangerous precedent if every government 
were to undo most of its ’ work. Some 
day the Labour Party will again have a majority, and if 
industries are to be nationalised and denationalised in 
alternate Parliaments, the results will be disastrous. 


The Government will therefore be wise to undertake 
only those repair jobs which are necessary for reasons 
other than the application of party doctrine. This does 
not mean that nothing must be done that the Labour 
Party would not like ; it is now Labour’s job to oppose 
and consistency requires them to vote against any modi- 
fication of their schemes, however small. But if the 
Tories make sure that their amending proposals meet two 
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requirements—that they are clearly necessary for the 
efficient functioning of industry, and that there is support 
for them outside the ranks of the Conservative party 
itself—then they will be right to proceed in the confi- 
dence that the next.Labour Parliament will not reverse 
their actions oncé again. 


Steel 


The denationalisation of the iron and steel industry 
is, in one sensé, an exception to the principle stated above. 
It is true that non-party public opinion strongly opposed 
the Steel Act and would support its repeal. But can it 
be said that denationalisation is necessary for the efficient 
running of the industry ? The answer clearly depends 
on the form it takes. If there is an attempt to put every- 
thing back into the state it was in two years ago, then the 
net effect will be to substitute a very tight privately owned 
cartel for a very tight publicly owned cartel, which would 
hardly be an improvement. Whatever may be the objec- 
tions on political grounds to the nationalisation of the 
industry and to Mr Hardie’s methods, there can be little 
doubt that the regrouping and rationalisation of the in- 
dustry on functional and technical lines that the Corpora- 
tion is believed to have in mind would be to the national 
advantage. The way to denationalise steel is therefore 
not to try to sell it back in exactly the same parcels that 
were acquired (except where a whole plant was acquired 
from a single owner, as in the case of a technically 
integrated subsidiary) but first to do it up in different, 
and technically more balanced, parcels. This will take 
time and the Corporation should be: given, say, three 
years to accomplish the job. It is also perhaps worth 
sounding the warning that the only form of selling the 
industry back to the public that will be worth while will 
be genuine sales to private shareholders venturing equity 
capital. If such capital is not forthcoming—and inves- 
tors who are once bitten may perhaps be twice shy—it 
would be better to leave things as they are rather than 
to set up some sort of semi-public, semi-private corpora- 
tion financed by fixed-interest capital. A privately owned 
steel industry will be preferable to the present arrange- 
ment only if it is in diverse ownership, flexible and 
competitive to a higher degree than has prevailed since 
1932. The denationalising of steel will not be a simple 
operation but a very complicated one. 


Coal 


There can be no question of going back upon the 
public ownership of the mining industry. On the other 
hand, there is a considerable body of opinion outside the 
Conservative party in favour of revising the constitution 
of the National Coal Board to provide a large degree of 
decentralisation. The plan produced by Colonel 
Lancaster and blessed by the Conservative party certainly 
points in the right direction, but perhaps goes too far: 
it is right that executive management should be devolved 
upon a relatively large number of relatively small areas, 
but perhaps there are matters of policy that would still 
need to be settled in a few regions rather than at the 
cenfre. The Conservatives have wisely promised to con- 
sult the National Union of Mineworkers, to whom the 
British Association of Colliery Management should be 
added. If thee two bodies and the board can, within a 
reasonable period of time, produce an agreed plan, this 
would obviously be the best solution, and the new 
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Minister would be foolish to try to impose idea: 
own. Moreover, he should never Beget that I ides 


i 4 atte 
of administration do not cut coal. Be. 


Electricity and Gas 


There is no need to make any change in the present 
organisation of these industries. There are reports that 
the new government proposes to give municipalities the 
right to buy back their electricity and gas undertakings, 
This would be a very bad case of playing politics. Fo; 
electricity, jn this small and crowded island. » single 
ownership is obviously the right form of organis2tion and 
to have created it is one of Labour’s most sensible 
achievements. The argument is less strong in the case 
of gas, but the form of nationalisation adopted is a reason- 
able one and it should be left alone. 

Organisation is one thing, however, and policy js 
another. The ruinously anti-social price policy of the 
British Electricity Authority should be sharply altered, 


Transport 


: This may well prove to be, among the nationalised 
industries, the new government’s biggest headache. The 
one thing that is reasonably sure is that transport cannot 
be left as it is now, with the whole of the railways but 
only part of road haulage and even less of road passenger 
transport brought under the Transport Commission. 
Either the policy of monopoly must be pushed on to its 
logical conclusion or it must be retreated from. 

The theoretical case for a complete monopoly of trans- 
port is watertight. Fifty years ago the railways did 
virtually all the inland transport of the country, and they 
could still do a very large proportion of it today if there 
wete no alternative. On top of this complete and nearly 
large enough transport system, the last generation has 
superimposed a second large transport industry by road. 
As a consequence, the country is over-supplied with 
transport capital. To allow the two systems to compete 
each other to death is obviously wrong ; to compel both 
of them, by “ Square Deal ” restrictions, to operate below 
capacity is equally wrong. The remedy—so runs the 
argument—is to pool all transport, sort out functions and 
cut down the capital employed. If transport is now 
running at a loss, the greater is the urgency to push on 
with the rationalisation. 

To this theoretical case, however, there are two sets 
of practical objections. The first is that it would be 
asking too much of Tory flesh and blood to expect the 
new government positively to intensify the drive for 
nationalisation. This is the more true because, if the 
theory of monopoly is adhered to, it will be necessary 
do something about the rapid rise in the number o! “ C 
licences, which enable firms to carry their own goods. 

The second objection is that the nationalised transpott 
industry does not look as if it will ever, in fact, reap a0y 
of the economies that, in theory, monopoly makes 
possible. So far, virtually nothing effective has been done 
about co-ordination, and the obstacles in the way of aty- 
thing being done are now seen to be very formidable 
indeed. Whereas in theory monopoly offers the posse 
bility of really great improvements in the efficiency of 
transport, in practice it merely means the cumbrousness 
and rigidity of hyper-large organisation, the pric with- 
out the reward. . : é 
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Asa practical matter, therefore, at least for the present, 
the path must lie backwards. It is unnecessary, 
and would probably be impossible, to return all the 
road haulage assets £0 their owners ; it is very doubtful 
whether all the previous long-distance operators who have 
ieft the industry will come back quickly. But monopoly 
as a policy can be reversed at once. The 25-mile limit 
can be abolished and the Commission can be instructed 
-o divest itself of its road holdings as opportunity offers. 


But to do this will leave’ two large difficulties. First, 
what is to be done with the railways ? Faced once again 
with the competition of a free-enterprise road transport 
industry, and burdened with the inflated costs of a period 
of full employment, it 1s very doubtful whether the rail- 
wavs can be made to pay. Even if they could, it is more 
than doubtful whether anyone would buy them. They 
must therefore remain in public ownership, and there 
seem to be only three courses of action open: to make 
road transport artificially expensive, so that the railways 
can compete ; to prohibit certain varieties of traffic on the 
roads ; or to pay a subsidy. The new government will 
have to choose which it wants. There is also a question 


whether the centralisation of control of the railways in” 


the Railway Executive should not be reversed. There 
ire some matters of policy (for example, wage rates) which 
have to be settled centrally, but for ordinary executive 
control even the four previous railway companies were 
too large. 


The other objection is that to abandon the pooling of 
road and rail transport is to abandon, or at least to post- 
pone, the hope of a far-reaching rationalisation of trans- 
port. If the Conservatives abandon the Socialists’ 
solution (and the practical arguments for doing so are 
overwhelming), they ought to think out one of their own. 


Raw Cotton 


This also presents the Conservatives with a real pro- 
blem. There is no doubt that the closing of the Liverpool 
cotton market and the substitution of the Raw Cotton 
Commission was one of the Labour Party’s most foolish 
acts. It is true that the Commission has operated 
with efficiency—but it is also fair to say that it has done 
80 only because it was able to rely on the free cotton 
markets in other countries. 

But to revert to the status quo ante may no longer be 
very easy. ‘The dealing skill may. still exist in Liverpool, 
but the skilled clerical staffs might be difficult to find 
and the finance even more so. Moreover, with dollars 
petting scarcer again, a fully free market would be im- 
possible, at least where American cotton is concerned. 
Here again, the immediate solution may lie along the line 
of abolishing the Commission’s monopoly, without for 
‘he present abolishing the Commission itself. 


Nationalised Industries Generally 


Considerable sectors of industry will in any case 
remain under public ownership and it is essential that 
cliective steps should be taken to establish their 
ccountability to Parliament and the public. Consumers’ 
— have, generally speaking, proved to be even less 
“icctive than was expected. What is required is a per- 
— Lee of great authority, equipped with a full- 
fr ~ “mpowered to ask whatever questions they see 

~ the parallel with the Public Accounts Committee 
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is obvious, but perhaps not quite exact. A body consist- 
ing entirely of parliamentarians, dealing with a contro- 
versial matter such as public ownership, might generate 
more heat than light. On the other hand, pariiamentary 
authority would be an_advantage. The solution would 
be either a mixed body, or else two tiers, an expert com- 
mittee reporting to a Select Committee of both Houses. 


Health 


There is no question of altering the main princip'es 
on which the health service is built ; in particular, the 
decision to include every citizen, whatever his income, 
was right and should be upheld. But in retrospect it is 
clear that the health service was set up with reckless 
precipitancy ; if they had known how much it was in fact 
to cost, it is almost certain that even Labour ministers 
would have hesitated. Two lines of refofm can be sug- 
gested. First, though the principle of the free provision 
of general professional services should be retained, it 
should become the policy to make a charge for special 
appliances and also for at least a part of board and lodging 
in hospitals, the charge in each case to be remitted in 
cases of genuine inability to pay. A charge should ajso 
be made for household remedies, as distinct from drugs 
that are a part of medical treatment. Secondly, though 
it would be both impossible and undesirable to try to 
reverse the policy of public ownership of hospitals, the 
present close control from the centre should be recon- 
sidered, and five-year block grants-in-aid substituted for 
annual estimates and appropriations on the civil service 
model. 


Housing 


The chief immediate need in housing policy (in 
advance, that is, of a complete recasting of housing 


~ finance) is for much greater flexibility in aims and 


methods. The near-monopoly of building by the local 
authorities has gone far too far, and the individual 
authorities should be given much more freedom to allo- 
cate their quota of houses to private enterprise if they 
see fit. Building of houses for sale should be permitted. 
Moreover, the present discrimination against the middle 
classes should be ended ; they should get their fair share 
of the building resources of the country. 


Some relief should be given immediately to the private 
landlord, in the form of authority to raise controlled rents 
by a flat percentage, possibly one-third, plus an allowance 
for repairs based upon the actual cost of doing them. 


Town Planning 


The provisions of the Act of 1947 relating to the levy- 
ing of development charge and the payment of compen- 
sation for loss of development rights are another 
example of a scheme that is excellent in theory but has 
worked badly in practice. That the development charges 
have not frustrated more development than they have 
is due to the fact that the demand for certain sorts of 
buildings has been so great as to make the payment of 
almost any charge worthwhile. Even so, there have been 
a number of cases of frustration, and in normal times 
they would be very numerous. On the other: side, it has 
become clear that the sum of £300 million allocated for 
compensation is most unfair and inadequate, and to work 
the scheme without grave injustice would require the 
paying out uf awery large sum of public money. It seems 
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best io repeal this section of the Act completely, which. 


would involve repaying development charges already 
levied. But the problem that these provisions were 


meant to deal with remains. 


Education 


The most immediate need is to repeal the absurd 16- 
year age-limit for the General Certificate of Education. 
The new Minister of Education will find the teachers’ 


union opposed to this change, but he should have the’ 


strength of mind to overrule it. 

Both parties promised during the election campaign 
to reconsider the position of the voluntary schools. But 
it is important to realise that religious independence, 
which is what the churches have chiefly in mind, is only 
one aspect—and in most people’s minds not the most 
important aspect—of the general subject of variety and 
independence in education: Practices vary from district 
to district, but it is generally true that the local education 
authorities have used their powers under the Act of 1944 
to impose far more uniformity and standardisation on the 
schools than is justified. This is not so much a matter 
of party politics as of the natural instincts of bureaucracy 
and therefore the harder for the Minister of Education, 
the supreme bureaucrat, to correct. He should, however, 
determine to make himself the champion of the head- 
master and the independent governing body against the 
Education Officer. He should also review the position 
of the Direct Grant Schools, to see whether anything 
can still be done to bridge the chasm that Miss Wilkin- 
son’s rules created between the schools that determined 
to become fully independent, at the cost of raising their 
fees and abandoning their scholarships, and those that 
accepted the closer association with the local authorities 
that the new rules insisted upon. 


4. The Larger Prospect 


- The Conservatives have always said that they 
appreciate the paramount necessity of raising Britain’s 
standard of economic efficiency until it is equal to the 
demands made upon it, and they have been insistent 
that the task cannot be accomplished without a return 
some part of the way towards a competitive free economy. 
The facts that their present period of power is beginning 
in crisis and that its length cannot be foreseen do not 
absolve them from making a start on the reconstruction 
of the British economy. If they wait until they have 
a large majority and no current pre-occupations, they 
will never make a start. Mr Churchill would be wise 
te appoint a special committee of his ministerial 
colleagues, who might be assisted by a few back-benchers 
and a small staff, to map out the lines of policy that should 
be followed over a period of three to five years. 


Four lines of advance can be suggested. 
The Price System 


The first objective should be to return towards a 
money economy, in which prices of goods and services 


are free to move and to perform their function as a sensi-— 


tive regulator of the distribution of resources. The case 
for such a return need not be argued here, since it can 


‘ be assumed that all Conservatives, and very many other 


* should be chary of touching these. But :) a who 
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people besides, are at least theoretically convinced by ; 
A money-regulated economy has its obvious d+ /ect< ‘te 
it has become clear that the only alternative : i; 


: ; O It is an 
economy regulated in detail by an ever-growiny bureay, 
cracy which, at the best, is rigid and distorted, ang at 
the worst degenerates into a tyranny. 

There should therefore be a systematic en yiry into 
which prices, now controlled, can be set free Clearly 


not all of them can. So long as import restriccions ang 
rearmament expenditure continue, there wil! be some 
commodities of which the supply in this ; 


isiand mus 
remain below the demand at any reasonable prio ae 
for them allocation of supplies and control of prices mug 
continue. But there are other commodities ¢{ which the 
free-market price would not be far off the conirolled price 
and they should be set free. 
It is not only, however, in the wholesale 1.irkets tha 
‘some restoration of the price system is needed. Indeed. 
it could hardly go very far without an equivalent freeing 


of retail prices. Here the argument enters the highly 
charged political realm of the food subsidies and of rent 
restriction. It is easy to understand why politic 


believe in the price system—or, put negatively, those 
who disbelieve in the bureaucratically controlled economy 
—will be stultifying their beliefs if they are content to 
leave this enormous lump of rigid artificiality per 
manently embedded in the economy. It follows that they 
should be forming plans now for its progressive removal 
so that, within measurable time, these two gigantic indus- 
tries can be returned to the price system. 


To any such programme there are two obvious objec: » 


tions. The first is that, in dismantling the food subsidies 


and the rent restrictions, the Conservatives would be | 


dismantling the welfare state. They will have to be ready 
with their answer, which is that they believe in providing 
welfare for the people by seeing that everybody has 
enough money in his pocket to buy the food and the 
houseroom that he wants, not by deciding in Whitehall 
what is good for him and seeing that he gets it. Put 
properly, it is a very strong case and one that the man 
in the street, once he understands it, will accept. 

The second objection is that setting prices {ree means 
setting them free to rise, which, it will be said, is incom- 
patible with an attempt to check inflation. This wil 
have to be met frontally. The objection arises from the 
old confusion between: inflation and rising prices. which 
are by no means the same thing but are thought to be. 
If the price system is to be restored and the economy 
rescued from its present rigidity, prices cannot be held 
for ever in exactly the relationship to each other that they 
happen to have today—either some must fall or others 
must rise. If there is anything that the public would 
dislike more strongly than rising prices it would be a 
attempt to force prices down at the inevitable cost 
of reducing wages. Therefore the sorting out can only 
take place by letting some prices rise. It gocs almost 
without saying that any liberation of prices would be 
very dangerous unless there had first been a rea! attempt 
to squeeze the inflation out of the system. But 0y 
attempt, in the name of anti-inflationary policy, [0 hold 
prices exactly where they are now would be » simple 
misunderstanding of terms. The right policy is to accept 
the fact that some prices (which includes som¢ wages) 
must be allowed to rise above their present levels—but 
to see that the general rise then comes to an end. 
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THE ECONOM!S?, 
Taxation 


4 money economy will not work without the provision 
of adequate monetary incentives. The restoration of 
ary incentives is an enormous field, not all of which 
eg margin between skilled and unskilled wages) 
iA within the government’s powers of decision. But a 
a large part of the whole subject consists of taxation 
od this is wholly within the government’s control. The 
Conservatives should formulate a consistent plan for 
overhauling the whole taxation system of the country in 
order to increase the force of monetary incentives. 


The chief danger to be avoided is giving the impression 
that the provision of incentives involves relieving the rich 
of taxation at the expense of the poor. This is, of course, 
, misconception of the problem, which is, within each 
income group, to reduce the taxation on skill, enterprise 
and effort and, as a mecessary consequence, to increase 
it on the lack of these qualities. This is a subject that 
has often been reviewed in these .columns—indeed, an 
article dealing with part of the problem appears on 
another page of this issue—and the arguments need not 
be repeated or even summarised here. Some examples of 
what is involved are the severe reduction and, if possible, 
abolition of profits tax and its replacement by a higher 
rate of income tax on unearned income, or reductions in 
the rates of surtax on earned incomes compensated (if 
compensation is needed, for the revenue might well gain 
within a year or two) by increases in the rates of estate 
duty. In the lower ranges of income, it is clear that 
indirect taxes have a smaller disincentive effect than 
income tax. It is hardly practical to suggest any further 
increase in indirect taxation, but any reductions in 
taxation that become possible, either through economies 
in expenditure or by the completion of the rearmament 
programme, should be concentrated on income tax. 


Apart from the taxation of personal incomes, the Con- 
servative government will also have to consider the 
axation of the undistributed profits of business, in which 
ask they will be assisted (or conceivably hindered) by 
he reports of Mr Millard Tucker’s Committees and Sir 
Lionel Cohen’s Royal Commission. There is a great deal 
mo be said for the principle (adopted in Sweden by the 

Socialist party) of taxing profits that are genuinely 

ctained in business enterprises considerably more lightly 
an those that are distributed—though any such change 
Might increase the case for a capital gains tax. There is 
othing to be said for the system into which this country 
4s now drifted, by which the provision of capital by 
ploughing back” bears a heavier rate of taxation, on 
ie average, than its provision by the alternative route 
bf paying profits out to investors and attracting them 
back by further issues of capital. 



































Monopoly 


Any sincere and determined attempt to restore the 
onditions in which a free enterprise price economy can 
uaction effectively will have to tackle the questions of 
monopoly and restrictive practices, which have vastly 
pOwn in recent years, partly as a result of Conservative 
egislation in the thirties but mainly as a result of the 
ws — present Monopolies Commission is but the 
weicens of an excuse. Even if it were extended 
Wye . © trade unions and: the statutory corpora- 
os "be would still be very weak, since no principles 

* deen laid down for its guidance, and the burden 


df proof rests, in substance, upon it and not upon the 
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industries investigaed. A more effective method of 
approach, often expounded in The Economist, would be 
to pass a declaratory Act, saying that certain defined 
practices (of which resale price maintenance would be 
only one) were prima facie contrary to the public interest, 
and that those industries which thought they had a good 
case, in the public interest, for adopting or continuing 
them should apply to the Monopolies Commission for 
absolution. But whether or not this method commends 
itself, the subject cannot be left alone. 


The Role of the State 


Finally, some hard thought will have to be given to 
the role of the state in the society and economy that the 
Conservatives envisage. This is not by any means an 
academic question ; there is a sober possibility of the 
civil service breaking down within a few years ‘under the 
load that it has borne for twelve years. Ministers 
should realise that, within the probable lifetime of the 
present government, .they will lose by retirement the 
majority of their senior advisers, and it is a serious ques- 
tion whether they can be adequately replaced. More- 
over, the Supplies and Services Act expires this autumn. 
The Government has no option this time but to renew 
it for another year, but it will have to define its attitude 
before the Act comes up again. 


For these reasons, there will have to be a really serious 
and thorough review of the powers of the state. An 
authoritative committee should be set up to pass under 
examination every new power that has been conferred 
upon any government department since April 1, 1939, 
other than those that have been embodied in permafient 
and specific statutes (such, for example, as the Exchange 
Control Act). Sir John Anderson, after he has finished 
his economy inquiry, would again be an excellent chair- 
man, but it is important that the committee should not 
consist of civil servants, since the main cause of the 
proliferation of vague powers is the desire of the civil 
servants to speed up administration by bypassing the 
usual forms of law-making. 


As every power comes under review, the committee 
should ask four questions. Is the object for which the 
power was sought a necessary one ? If so, can it be 
achieved by some means other than giving officials 
law-making powers ? Are the powers sufficiently defined 
and restricted to their purpose ? Are there adequate 
provisions against arbitrary exercise ? Something has 
been said in an earlier section about controls which exist 
chiefly as a means of fixing prices. But there are many 
other survivals from the war which are equally suspect. 
The retention of identity cards is a case in point ; either 
they should be abolished forthwith, or if they are to be 
retained it should be on the basis of a Bill that can be 
discussed in Parliament. 


Under such an examination, many of the existing 
powers could be dispensed with entirely. The remainder 
could be arranged in two categories, those that are per- 
manently necessary and those that are needed only for 
the duration of the rearmament emergency. The former 
should, as soon as possible, be embodied in permanent 
statutes, where their use and purpose can be adequately 
defined and safeguards can be provided for the rights 
of the citizen. The remainder can stay in an annual 
Act. No permanent power should be undefined, and no 
undefined power should be permanent. 
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Between Stalin and Mao 


N all the recent comment on Mr Churchill's prospects 
in fereign policy and Mr Morrison’s failures there 
has been a marked tendency to think of Europe, America 
and the Soviet Union but to ignore the Far East. Has 
it been forgotten that Stalin has always looked east rather 
than west ? Is it not realised that for all Communists 
this is above all the era of “ liberation” for “ colonial 
peoples” ? If anything has become clear over the last 
twelve months it surely is that there exists a joint Sino- 
Soviet political strategy for Asia. 

In Europe it is beginning to be possible to see what Mr 
Acheson has called a “ situation of strength” emerging. 
In Asia, on the other hand, the situation remains 
definitely one of weakness and could worsen with great 
rapidity. Communist or Communist-led forces are 
waging “hot” war in 





general economic backwardness of non-Soviet Asia 
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There are three features of the situation j) Asia Which 
distinguish it from the European scene. [here jc the 


Japan being the notable exception—with a preponderang 
of pre-industrial and pre-capitalist conditions and yyy 
masses of illiteraté peasants living in deep poverty y 
very low levels of productivity. There is the fact thy 
the countries of Asia—again with the excepiion of Japan 
—have been in the recent past in\a colonial or sem. 
colonial relation to western nations ; even where such 
subjection is now a thing of the past, they remain acutely 
anti-western and “ anti-imperialist.” 
tly, there is the difference that, whereas in Europe 
the partners of the Soviet Union are small s2cllite states, 
in Asia the partnership is with China. One of them ha 
a great p: eponderance 





five areas—Korea, Viet- Ps 
nam, the Philippines, = 
Malaya and Burma ; the 
majority of the Asian 
non-Communist 
countries are without | +, 
cohesion or concerted "44s ee 

policy in the face of the }. 2 
Communist challenge ; |, ++, 
and there are several | ‘s, 
acute conflicts which, | <“* wm 
although not directly je: ¢ 
connected with Com- }y%..2 "ys 
munism, provide it with |&? 6° -~ 
great opportunities for Poss, 2: 5g 
mischief—the tensions 
between India and Paki- 


stan, between Afghani- Cute; 
stan and Pakistan, be- ¢ 
tween the Arab League : 


and Israel, and between 
Britain and Persia. In | ~ 
short, Asia is now a 
more favourable field - 
than Europe for . the 
spreading of Com- 
munism by all mischief 
short of a major war. 











- 
toe Meng 


of industrial and mik 
tary strength, but th 
other has double th 
population and an over 
weening national pride 
based on an age-long! 
tradition of region 
supremacy. 

If it were possible 
consult the shade ¢ 
Karl Marx in his High 
gate resting-place, ke 
would be shocked be 
yond measure at th 
idea that the peasat) 
masses of Asia should 
be regarded as the pe 
fect instrument {ar 
achieving a  socialit 
revolution. Bat 
a generation ago Lenit 
revised  traditiond 
Marxism by breaking 
with its  doctrinaitt 
indifference —_towatdl 
peasants and national! 
ties and by making 
























Such improvement as 
there has been on the front between the Baltic and the 
Bosphorus cannot be considered in isolation from the line 
of threatened or besieged positions all the way round the 
southern and eastern rim of Asia from the Mediterranean 
to Korea. This is not to say that any commitments in 
that area should be allowed to interfere with the priority 
of Europe’s strategic needs or that the Communists are 
not being successfully held in several sectors. But it was 
Lenin’s idea that Russia could overthrow the west if 
Asia were won to the Communist side, and there can be 
no doubt that the odds would be turned against the west 
if. all the resources and manpower of the largest of the 
continents were at the disposal of the Kremlin. Com- 
munist strategy is different in Asia from what it is in 
Europe because the conditions are different. Fhe west 
has to adopt counter-measures different from those suit- 
able for Europe—that is to say, in so-far as the west can 
help in a resistance which must be primarily a matter for 
the Asian peoples themselves. 





plans to use agrarial 
jacqueries and 0 
nationalism as auxiliaries for the revolution of the prot 
tariat. Alliance with agrarian revolt meant promoting the’ 
aspirations of landless peasants to acquire lanc in privat’ 
ownership by division of landlords’ estates. This, # 
course, could only have the effect of streng:hening th 
petty-bourgeois element in society ; likewise alliance with 
colonial nationalism means even supporing mauve 
capitalists in colonial countries as against the capitalist! 
of the colonial powers, But the Communists hve always 
held that such alliances involve no betrayal of (heir caus) 
provided that the Communist party becomes political 
dominant ; for it will be able in due course to  ollectivi® 
the peasants and expropriate the bourgeoisic. 
In this development of Marxist theory it is no longt 
necessary for a Communist-led revolution tha‘ ‘he indut 
trial proletariat should be a majority of the populatt 
as the early ists expected it to become in hight 
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foundations, and it was this strange phenomenon of 
asant Marxism that misled so many observers to enter- 
tain the delusion that Mao Tse-tung and his followers 


were not “real” Communists but merely radical agrarian 


reformers. 

The fact that the Chinese Communists conquered the 
rowns from the countryside and gained power through 
a prolonged process of guerrilla warfare and infiltration, 
a contrast to the Russian precedent of a single coup d'état 
in a capital city, has enabled the Chinese to claim that 
they have discovered and worked out a new technique 
of violent revolution, different from the Russian and 
better suited to conditions in Asia. This claim is the key 


to Communist activity in Asia. The existence of Com- 


munist-led armed forces carrying on guerrilla warfare in 
Vietnam, Burma, Malaya and the Philippines from lairs 
in jungles and mountains, without holding any important 
towns, presents obvious analogies with Chinese ex- 


perience. Mao and his colleagues, having been success- 
ful in their struggle, commend themselves to the 
“national liberation movements” of other Asian 
countries, not only as providers of material and technical 
assistance, but also as the most knowing teachers. and 
guides. Their example also makes a special appeal to 
other Asian peoples because China belongs wholly to Asia 
> nineteenth century a victim of the western 
pressures which brought it into economic and political 


7 
and Was in the 


subjection. Russia, on the other hand, was definitely 
one of the European imperial powers under the Tsardom ; 
and even now in its Soviet reincarnation is regarded in 
Asia as primarily a European state. 

There have been some signs that the Russians have 


. ; 
relic 


not entirely relished the Chinese Communist assumption 
of an independent leadership or the lofty style of talk 
affected by Mao Tse-tung and his colleagues. But it 
would be a great mistake to suppose that such undertones 
of jealousy prevent the closest co-operation in the assault 
on the free world. A comparative study of recent Soviet 
and Chinese radio propaganda suggests that a satisfactory 
working compromise has been reached in the matter of 
mutual commendation. The Chinese Communists pay 
suitable tributes of praise to Stalin and honour the 
Russians as the pioneers of world revolution and the 
country of advanced technology, while the Russians 
recognise the special qualifications of China for leading 
the revolution among backward colonial peoples. 
Corresponding to the theoretical division of labour there 


is a geographical division of spheres of influence whereby . 


China has a free hand in South-East Asia—a region in 
Which Russia has never hitherto had any direct interest. 
This is the region in which considerable Communist 
armed forces are already active, and where there are sub- 
stantial communities of Chinese settlers, many of whom 
“ — ‘0 help Chinese national expansion, even if 
Th ave no ideological sympathy for Communism. 

«re can de little doubt that Chinese Communist‘assist- 
ince for revolts in South-East Asia would have been much 
— active than it has been so far if the Korean war 
had not diverted China’s energies to another quarter. As 
e the Vict-minh forces have received large supplies of 
of “ and military instructors from China. And a group 

4 nese Communist rebels are known to be receiving 
military training at Paoshan. | 


The Russians are not without influence even in the 


inese sphere, for ici i 
Ureau of the Asin ee peenlidis y avuba of de 
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WFTU, which was set up im 1949 to co-ordinate 
“ national liberation movements ” from Persia eastwards 
and performs the functions of the old Comintern for this 
part of the world. In the Middle East the direction of 
Communist activities is directly in Russian hands. If 
China were to break down anti-Communist resistance in 
South-East Asia and if Russia were to gain control of 
Persia through an assisted internal transformation, the 
two wings of international Communist power would 
converge from west and east on the Indian sub-continent 
—the final goal of Communist strategy in Asia. 


The lesson of this analysis is clear. The Peking- 
Moscow strategy for Asia is long-term, patient and simple 
—as was that of Mao Tse-tung against Chiang Kai-shek. 
Time will split the unity of the west ; time will win men 
over in masses to the people’s liberation armies in 
Malaya, Indo-China and Burma ; time will enable the 
Russians to arm and train the masses of China; time 
will expel the Americans and British—without world 
war—and isolate India. If there is any doubt about the 
pattern, it can be dispelled by studying the way in which 
the Lao Dong party of orthodox Communism has taken 
over in Indo-China from the amorphous national front 
of Ho Chi-minh, preaching the need for a long struggle 
with the French and for a Viet-minh economy capable of 
sustaining the burden. 


In all this, of course, there are weak points, and one in 
particular deserves the closest attention. Neither Peking 
nor Moscow is in a strong position to prevent the re- 
emergence of Japan as an Asian power. How, then, 
will they deal with the problem of Japan ? That is the 
one question for which their strategy in Asia appears to 
have no answer. All the rest is disturbingly clear. 








Patriotism and Purity 


We are not insensible—God forbid that any man should 
be—to the added splendour which private excellence can 
shed around public virtues, nor to the clouding and 
detraction of that splendour which must ensue when 
patriotism and purity do not go hand in hand. But when 
we are discussing the justice of a cause, and the skill, 
courage, disinterestedness, and self-devotion with which 
a man has sustained that cause, then any. reference to | 
those personal infirmities of morals, “ which chequer the 
volume of the brightest and best spent life,”. is irrelevant, 
invidious, and out of place.... We hold that, of all men, 
the patriot and the political reformer is entitled to have 
his private faults leniently judged. He, of all men... has to 
walk through miry and thorny ways, to work with stained 
or damaged tools, to act in conjunctures in which a 
scrupulous morality finds it difficult to see its way. But i 
as far as private character in concerned, allowance must 
be made for him which we are not called upon to make 
for others. Revolutions are not made with rosewater ; 
nor are the men who engage in revolutions, even the most 
just and necessary, the men to whom virtue is most easy... . 
The true love of country and mankind often beats most 
warmly in the bosom of the man whose youth was stained 
by youthful frailties: his zeal may often be stimulated and 
4 elevated by the secret consciousness that he has much in 
the past to atone for ;—and all that the world is entitled 
to ask about or to demand is, that the cause in which he 
has engaged shall be a righteous cause, that his devotion 
to it shall be single-minded and unselfish, and that he 
shall seek victory for it only by means as honourable and 
stainless as itself. 
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The Results Analysed 


N the results of the election there is a note of defiance 

to the political statisticians. The narrow division in 
February, 1950, was confidently regarded as a somewhat 
freakish outcome of the British electoral system. In fact, 
despite the vicissitudes of the past eighteen months, it 
has happened again ; the swing of the pendulum was so 
small as to do little more than reverse the slender 
majority of the last Government. 


On total number of votes Labour held the lead. Both 
the major parties got more support than in February, 
1950, although the total poll dropped from 84.0 to 82.6 
per cent of the electorate ; there was a large block of 
Liberal votes to redistribute between them. The Labour 
lead was reduced from 2.7 per cent of the total poll to 
0.7 per cent. The Conservatives achieved a 2 per cent 
improvement compared with Labour. If the ex-Liberal 
votes had divided equally, this change would have been 
the result of a direct swing of 1 per cent from Labour 
to the Conservatives. In fact the direct swing between 
the two parties was even less because more ex-Liberals 
voted Conservative than voted Labour. 


In the statistical tables on pages 1026 and 1027, the 
results of the two elections are compared,and some 
calculations made about the voting in three different 
types of contest. In constituencies where there were 
straight fights between the two main parties in both 
elections, the Conservative improvement was I per cent, 
indicating a direct swing away from Labour of only 0.5 
per cent or one voter in every two hundred. On the 
other hand, in those constituencies contested by Labour 
and Conservatives in both elections but by Liberals only 
in 1950, the Conservative improvement was as much as 
3.6 per cent of the total poll. If only 1 per cent of this 
improvement was due to the direct swing from Labour 
to Conservatives, as in the straight contests, then the 
Conservatives must have gained the further 2.6 per cent 
from the uneven distribution of the ex-Liberal votes. 
Since these Liberal votes made up just over Io per cent 
of the total poll in these particular constituencies in 1950, 
the Conservatives made a net gain of about a quarter of 
the ex-Liberal votes where there was no Liberal 
candidate. In the third type of contest, where there was 
a three-cornered fight both in 1950 and 1951, the Con- 
servatives again did better than in the straight contests. 
And as the Liberal poll fell in these constituencies, it 
seems that there also the Conservatives made a net gain 
from ex-Liberal votes. Their total improvement here 
was 2.§ per cent of the poll of which, on the same basis 
as before, 1.§ per cent may have come from ex-Liberals. 
This implies a net gain of about one-tenth of the former 
Liberal votes. 


This evidence is not altogether conclusive. The seats 
net contested by Liberals at either election include an 
abnormal proportion in the mining areas, where the 
direct swing from Labour to Conservative may have been 
smaller than in the country as a whole. This qualification 
does not, however, seriously affect such approximate 
generalisations as can reasonably be made. There is 
reason to believe that a number of the 1950 Liberal 
supporters abstained from voting this time where they 
had no Liberal candidate to support. For, while the 
average size of the poll throughout the country was rather 
less than in 19§0, it dropped more in those constituencies 
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than in the others. A rough estimate of the division of 
the ex-Liberal votes is that 15 per cent abstained, 5 
cent voted Conservative, and 30 per cent Labour. We 
there was a Liberal candidate again, about 75 per ¢ 7 
remained faithful, about 20 per cent voted Contiteail 
and 10 per cent Labour. The elimination of ‘ail 
Liberal candidates played a main part in determining the 
election result. Labour would probably have been 
defeated in any event, but without the suppo: 
Liberals the Conservatives would not have won a definite 
majority. The “spkit vote” has not, however. entirely 
disappeared. A table on page 1027 shows that there wer 
still 14 seats won by Labour and 25 seats by the Conser. 
vatives On a minority vote due almost entirely to Liber 
intervention. Yet, on the most optimistic assumption 
about obtaining Liberal allegiance, neither party coulg 
hope to gain more than 6 seats from the other on thi 
account. 


t of former 


These conclusions about the shifts in voting must be 
based on averages. There are always variations ip 
individual constituencies. But the fact that not a single 
Conservative seat was lost to Labour shows how generd 
was the small movement to the Right. Admittedly, 
the 102 constituencies where there were straight fights 
at both elections, as many as 32 showed a very smal 
swing towards Labour. But in only two, Belfast Eas 
and Belfast North, was the swing more than 1 per cent 
The only striking Labour gains were made where ther 
were ex-Independent Labour or ex-Communist votes 10 
be won. The large Conservative gains were almot 
invariably made where the Liberal poll had been fail 
heavy in 1950. Of the 21 seats gained by the Conserve 
tives from Labour, 17 had lost their Liberal candidat 
since 19§0. 


* 


The public opinion polls all predicted too easy a wi 

for the Conservatives. The British Institute of Publi 
Opinion, which provides the News Chronicle Gallup 
Poll, came nearest to the mark but, even so, its predic 
tions overestimated the Conservatives’ share of the poll 
and underestimated Labour’s share by about 1} per ceal 
in each case. Translated into numbers of seats, the errr 
is large. But the results of this election have confirmed 
that, in estimating the relation between votes and seats 
changes in political feeling can rightly be assumed to be 
uniform: throughout the country. According to the 
methods of electoral arithmetic described in recent issues: 
of The Economist, a direct swing of 0.5 per cent from 
Labour to the Conservatives together with a 25 pet cent 
net gain of the Liberal vote where there was n0 candl- 
date, and 10 per cent where there was, would have pre 
dicted a turnover of 22 seats and a Conservative majonily, 
of 26 over Labour—very close to the actual result. 
“ cube law ” also worked almost exactly after making the 
agreed correction to offset Labour’s “ wasted ” votes 2 
the constituencies where it enjoys very large majontss” 
Twenty-five Labour candidates had more than 75 pas 
cent of the poll, while only four Conservatives~® 
addition to the four unopposed in Northern — 
had such an easy victory. The small bias against Labour’ 
that thisimplies seems likely to remain a feature © t 
British electoral system. 
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Votes and Seats of the Parties 


In the tables below and in the map on page 1,025 (which compares the results of the 1950 and 195] elections in graphic form), the . 
divided for the purposes of comparison into twenty-five regions, based on social and economic homogeneity, although widely different in si. 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE REGIONS is indicated on the map. ‘Some details of the boundaries are as follows: Greater | 


boroughs adjacent to County of London. 


to Epping, Chelmsford and Southend. 
Bristol and S. Gloucester. 


stituencies. 


Consett on one bank and Newcastle on the other. 


and all Lanarkshire except Lanark. 


Rest of Lancashire excludes Barrow and Morecambe and Lonsdale. 
Coline Vallev and boros. contained within these. 
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Northern Home Counties extends as far as Berks (excluding Abingdon and Newbury), S. Bedi. 
Mid-Southern England includes the rest of Berks and all Dorset except West Dorset. 
Eastern Counties includes the rest of Bedford, Peterboro’, Huntingdon and Isle of Ely. Black Country inc 
Wolverhampton, Coventry and adjacent boros. also Cannock, Solihull, Sutton Coldfield and Nuneaton. WN. 
and Cheshire up to Chester, Runcorn, Knutsford and Macclesfield. Manchester and District includes Eccles, Middleton and Prestwich, 0jc! 
and Hyde, Cheadle, Altrincham and all boros. contained within these. 


4 


South-West } 
- Midlands includes Salo; 


Merseyside includes Crosby, Huyton, St. Helens, Widnes an 
Yorks Woollen District includes Sowerby, Keighley, | 
Yorks Coal and Steel District includes everything in W. Riding south of Penistone, Heniswor: 
Barnsley and Don Valley. Durham and Teesside includes Middlesbrough and Cleveland. Tyneside includes all constituencies on the Ki. 

Glamorgan and Monmouth includes Llanelly. 
Southern Scotland includes everything else south of Stirling and Fife. 


THE PARTIES HAVE BEEN DIVIDED as follows : Conservative includes Cons. and Lib., Cons, and Lib.-Nat., Unionist, Lib.-N a: 


Clydeside includes Glasgow, Gre: 


Labour includes Labour and Co-op. but not Lab.-Ind. or ILP. Under Others are grouped all candidates who would not accept or would 
the whip of any of the three main parties if returned to Westminster. 


Four Conservative ‘unopposed seats in Northern Ireland in 1951 and Barnsley, where the 1951 result is delayed, are excluded | 


addition, there were 12 University and 2 Labour unopposed seats in 1945 which are excluded from the figures for that year. 





| 


| YEAR 
| 


REGIONS 


| 
GREATER LONDON......20006 1945 
1950 
1951 
Norruern Home Countigs.. | 1945 
| 1950 
| 1951 
SovuTHERN Home Countiges.. | 1945 


Mip-SouTHERN ENGLAND .... | 1945 
Soutu-West ENGLAND ...... 1945 


EASTERN COUNTIES. ....cccees 1945 





SoutuH-WeEst MIDLANDS...... 


Pi ack 4OONERY 6 ccc idcécwcs 1945 


NortH-West MIDLANDS ..... 1945 | 





EAST MIDLANDS.........-0%- | 1945 


MANCHESTER AND District... | 1945 | 


MERSEYSIDE . i550 écdvaadwaws 1945 | 


. Rest oF LANCASHIRE ....... | 


YorxKsHirE WooLLen District | 1945 | 
it 


Yorxsuire Coat anp Steer | 1945 | 
DisTRICT | 1950 | 


Rest OF YORKSHIRE ........ | 1945 | 


DuRHAM AND TEESSIDE ..... 


PII own ckekn¥scnncdcan 1945 | 


Encuisn Borper Counties... | 1945 


GLAMORGAN AND Monmouts.. | 1945 | 


REST OF WALES ..6....00--+ | 1945 


CLYDESIDE ..seccee 





| CONSERVATIVES 


















































LABOUR LIBERALS OTHERS 
| o/ 0 9 6 ‘ 
| Votes | eo | Seats | Votes 2 Seats} Votes % of Seats; Votes en 
| ; i 

| 1,832,570 | 53-5 | 84 | 1,278,024 | 37-3 | 25 247,536 | 7-2] .. 67,225 | 2- 
2,201,249 | 47-2 | 52 | 2,009,974| 43-1| 44 398,685 | 8-6] ... 50,629 | 1- 
934 | 50-5 50 | 2,177,319 | 47-1 46 85,328 1:9) .. 25,361 0: 
463,800 | 45-6 | 14 436,028 | 42-9| 5 116,510 | 11-4] ... 1,005 | 0- 
491,848 | 40-6; 9 577,072 | 47-7 | 17 137,253 | 11-3] ... 5,063 | 0- 
549,131 44-8 5 663,093 | 54-2 21 12,454 1-0 ... nin 
539,352 | 37-9} 6 745,982 | 52-4| 25 130,924 9-2] ... 6,700 0- 
579,142 | 34-3) 3 928,891 | 55-1 | 32 176,404 | 10-5} ... 1,213 | 0. 
625, 37-3; 3 | 1,028,775 | 61-3| 32 23,383 | 1-4) ... pen s 
409,314 | 41-5| 6 458,099 | 46-4 16 108,534 | 11-0} ... 11,335 | 1- 
421,874 | 37-8 | 3 569,281 | 51-0} 21 123,246 | 11-1] ... 948 | 0. 
449 40-2; 3 623 55:8 | 21 44,865 40)... as . 
456,313 | 37-6 | 11 534,691 | 44-1 | 17 203,782 | 16-8} 2 17,937 | 1: 
518,176 | 38:2) 8 623,985 | 45-9 | 22 207,976 | 15-3}... 7,655 | 0- 
563,775 41:7, 7 710,669 | 62-6 23 é S:7| ... a Sa 
420,592 | 45-3 | 15 401,572 | 43-2| 9 100,125 | 10-8} 1 6,205 | 0-7 
444,386 | 42:2) 8 474,338 | 45-0 | 15 134,541} 12-8/ 1 484 | Neg 
481 (45-6) 5 955 | 51-0 19 36,192 | 3-4) ... a Sal 
355,102 | 39-5 | 9 378,072 | 42-0} 11 117,923 | 13-1| ... 48,355 | 5: 
396,709 | 41-3| 6 438,912 | 45-7 | 15 105,711 | 11-0) ... 9,814 2- 
437,303 45:5 | 6 514,515 | 63-5 | 15 9,998 1-0/ ... aod... 
666,253 | 57-1) 23 437,968 | 37-5 | § 50,207 | 4-3] ... 2,809 1-1 
815,556 | 53-9| 23 | 601,614 | 39-7; 7 256! 63] ... 2,006 | 0-1 
821,118 54-9 23 43-9, 7 16,682 | 1-1/ ... 545 1 
| 404,897 | 47-7 | 10 363,565 | 42-8 | 10 75,894 | 9-0} ... 4,212 | 0-5 
| 434,708 i 48-0 { 9g 422,095 46-6 10 48,802 5-4 eee eee eee 
| 448,470 49-5 8 457,751 | 50-5 | 10 ; oie: a ms “ 
957 53-3 | 26 585,984 | 37-0 | . 8 124,364 | 7-8] ... 30,092 | 1: 
897,235 | 50:9 | 24 685,077 | 38-9 | 13 165,925 | 9-4} ... 15,147 | 0- 

| 940, 53-7 24 770,801 | 44-0 13 052 2-3] ... se " 
485,729 | 49-1 18 399,554 | 40-3; 5 99,916 | 10-1| ... 6,117 | 0- 
492,294 | 44-9 14 492,096 | 44:9, 9 109, 10:0} ... 3,309 | 0- 

| $11,558 47-3, 12 551,431 | 50-9 11 19, 18]... adi * 
312,526 | 46-2 12 288,721 | 42-7; 6 57,458 | 8-5] ... 17,434 | 2: 
391,798 | 45-2) 9 411,366 | 47-4} 9 60,891 | 7:0] ... 3,446 | 0: 
451 47-8 | 9 441,915 51-5 g 0-5 eee 1,340 0- 
770,805 | 49-0} 23 630,402 | 40-1; 8 150,419 | 9-6] ... 20,525 | 1: 
665,639 46-7 | 17 646,723 | 45-4 | 13 109, ogee 2,926 | 0- 

| 683,596 48-9 14 674,751 48-3 | 15 28/| 1 Sa, oe 
518,051 | 53-1} 21 311,838] 31-9} 2 141,292 | 14-5] ... 5,105 | 0- 

| 528,156 | 50-2] 17 393,444 | 37-4| 5 129,535 | 12-3/ 1 1,392 0- 
| 646,815 52-2) 17 431,100 41-2, & 66| 1 ee} ss. 
461,760 | 68-3 | 14 201,858 | 29-9} 2 6, 0-9} ... 6,368 | 0: 
510,790 | 65-8 | 14 247,933 | 31-9; 2 14,194} 1-8] ... 3,756 | 0: 
506,297 66-3 13 33-6; 3 via WS eo 1,116 | 0 
199,382 | 37-°8| 5 243,370 | 46-2! 8 84,131 | 16-0; 1 We 8 
260,784 | 38-0} 3 347,875 | 50-7 | 12 77,000 | 11-2} ... 1,121 | 0- 

| 278,305 41-0 3 962 56:4 12 17,679 2-6) ... aA ‘ 
432,067 60-2/ 16 232,698 | 32-4) ... 46,402 | 6-65) ... 7,113 | 0- 
434,184 | 60-1 «15 236,185 | 32-7 | ... 61,240; Tl} .. 367 | 0- 
445, 61-3 13 281,207 | 38-7 2 cz SE go a ‘- 
262,402 | 61-0 10 156,564 | 36-4; 1 11,272 | 2-6]... so ss 

| 321,486 55-5 / 10 213,523 | 36-9; 2 37,370 | 6-5] a. 6,720 | 1- 
t 803 57-3 10 749 40-4) 2 6,270 1-1) ... 6, 1 
| 214.388 49-2) 6 177,724 | 40-8 | 5 41,143 | 9-4; 1 2,510 | 0- 
| 202,011 | 44-4) 6 170,810 | 37-5 | 4 53,551 | 11-8} ... 857 | & 
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The Split Vote 


4 toilo table s shams the numbers of Labour and Conservative 
ngs rding to the proportion they obtained of the total 
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It will be seen that 39 seats were won on a minority vote, 14 by Labour 
and 25 by the Conservatives. In all these seats the intervention of a 
Liberal was the sole or main cause, In the absence of Liberals, and on 
the extreme assumption that Conservatives made a net gain of 4 per 
cent of the Liberal véte y 6 more seats would hive been won. 
Equally, if Labour had obtained the Same net transfer of up to 40 per 
cent of the L iberal votes the gain would have been only 6 seats. 
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The Size of the Poll 


The first of these two tables shows the numbers of seats won by Labour 
and Conservatives arranged according to the size of the total poll in the 
contests and divided between safe and unsafe seats, the arbitrary distiaction 
being made that a seat is considered safe if won ‘with a majority over the 
next candidate of over 10 cent of the poll. The figures show that 
the unsafe seats have a higher proportion of high polls. 
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The second table shows the size of the poli in in the different types. ot 
contest, according to whether or not there was a Liberal candidate. 
Where there was a Liberal candidate in 1950 but not in 1951 the polt 
declined more than ia either the poses or three-party contests. 
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Two Party (195) reed 291 84-53 82-51 —2-02 
Three-Party Contests .. Tl 84-66 83-36 ~—1-30 
All above contests. ....5 454 84-34 82-71 ~—1-63 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Better News from Korea 


In the cease-fire talks that began again at Panmunjom 
ast week the Communists have surprised everyone by 
offering to discuss an armistice line that differs by only 
two or three miles from the present fighting line. Although 
there had been little actual progress until this second offer 
came on: Wednesday, the most notable change in the 
Communist attitude came earlier. Almost at the start the 
Communists, in reply to an offer by the United Nations of 
a buffer zone across Korea, proposed a cease-fire line running 
in many places ten miles north of the 38th parallel (this is 
the line shown on the accompanying map). This was rejected 
out of hand by General Ridgway’s negotiators, since it bore 
no relation to the military situation: it offered only Com- 
munist evacuation of the worthless Ongjin and Wonan 
peninsulas in return for very substantial allied withdrawals 
on the main front. But its importance was_that the Com- 
munists for the first time abandoned their claims to the 


1 


_ parallel, on which the talks had foundered in August. 


Many observers, including The Economist, interpreted 
cautiously last week the Communist jargon of Mao Tse-tung’s 
important policy-making speech to the national committee of 
the People’s Political Consultative Conference. It could, 
however, have been much more bellicose than it was and the 
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change of Communist tactics over the parallel suggests that 
Mao may have been preparing Chinese public opinion for a 
possible peace move, should the opportunity present itself 
ior securing good enough terms at Panmunjom. If so, some- 
thing useful may well be achieved within the next two or 
three weeks. What matters for the moment is that negotia- 
tions on a purely military line should be taking place at all. 


There is thus a slight reason for cautious hope—nothing 
mere, Peking would probably accept an armistice line only 
in the hope of eventually winning all Korea by other and 
slower means. Moreover, the armistice line is no more than 
the first item on the Panmunjom agenda. The second item to 
be thrashed out, before the UN forces can stop fighting, is 
the agreement for mutual inspection by the opposing sides 
to see that an armistice would not be used for building up 
forces for a fresh offensive. The third item is the exchange 
of prisoners, and the fourth is recommendations to govern- 
ments for a permanent settlement. These are all formidable 
obstacles. Even if the last is reached, it is difficult to see a 
political settlement being quickly arranged. The situation 
in Korea after an armistice might become just like that in 
Austria. Whatever happens, the free world must expect to 
see UN forces remaining there for a long time to come. 


The Arabs Hesitate 
For the time being the Egyptians have hac 


Living as they do sealed off from the rest of world un 
by deserts and by a rigorous press censorship. they a 
almost nothing about what people outside the Nile Valle 
are saying and thinking. They therefore took jt fo 
granted that all Arab League states would copy them in 
rejecting out of hand any consideration of the fou; power 


proposals for a Middle Eastern Defence Command. The 
four sponsors, the United States, Britain, France and Turkey 
this week communicated their proposals, for information 
only, to all the other Near Eastern States affected 
Israel. 


To Cairo’s surprise some of the Arab states are giving the 
communication serious thought. The Lebanese cabinet sa 
all night. Saudi Arabia, dependent on revenue {rom Amerj- 
can oil extraction, must think twice about a proposal which 
commits American arms to the defence of assets that the 
two countries share. Iraq, living closest to the Soviet Unieg 
and to the near-anarchy that threatens in Persia, must think 
seriously about defence problems. 


Yet the recipients are in a quandary. If their statesmen 
could act free from pressure by public opinion, most would 
choose, as Turkey has, participation in an important military 
command on the proffered basis—which is that of equal 
partnership. The trouble is that this might entail sitting down 
to meat with Israel. If it did, they would hang back. If it did 
not, they would concur. But, except in Saudi Arabia, there 
is an uninformed, vociferous and easily-hired crowd to cor 
sider. Except for Saudi Arabia, therefore—and, just poss- 
bly, Iraq—no Arab country has a statesman with the mord 
courage to stand up to crowd tactics. If these are applied 
in earnest, and are followed by an Arab League meeting, al 
the states will probably in the end go along with Egypt. 


The Arab predicament is acute, and their pause to think 
over the western communication is not only justified but 
laudable. The example of this week’s demonstrations m 
Persia must reveal, to any Arab who thinks at all, that to 
surrender to crowd tactics is to push further open the door 
te Communism, which is already ajar. The Russians at 
telling the Arab States that they are eastern countries and that 
any defence arrangements they make “should be made 
collaboration with Russia, the great Eastern State.” This wil 
incense some of them, but it may cow others. Now 1s ont 
of the moments at which an Arab statesman might. by 4 
statesmanlike explanation to his people of the real issues @ 
stake, saye his country from ultimate upheaval. But th 
moral courage that would be needed for such 2 course 8 
not, among the Arab statesmen of today, a quality that leaps 
to the eye. 


, including 


A * * * 


Qualms of the Persians 


Dr Mossadegh still lingers in Washington. Day by 
day, he receives a visit from a bright face in the State Depat- 
ment. They talk, often for two hours. His visitor, @ 
departure, tells inquirers that lie thinks “some propre a 
has been made. Simultaneously, Persian spokcsmen © 
inquirers that the Prime Minister is still “ conside:ng eal 
plans” and that nothing is sure. The real meaning of this 
trun of inconclusive contacts is that Dr Mossadegh 1s : 

. Now that it is nearly time to go home the thou’, 

in his mind is: what will his reception be '1 Pee 
If be comes as the man who secured removal of the & 
dispute from the Security Council’s current agenda he will 
wreathed in laurels ; but he has already ordained that 
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yh. no triumphal arches.” What if he is-also greeted 
s the man who reached a new oil agreement with the odious 


To judge by the news from Teheran, the public reaction 
vo this achievement would not be favourable. Teheran radio 
has said ‘2 so many words that the West is not dealing simply 
with Dr Mossadegh but has to reckon with a people that 


will not tolerate any foreign profit from its oil. Dr Kazemi, 
the vice-premier who was left to cope with affairs on the 
home front, is reporting uncontrolled demonstrations of 


people shouting “ Long Live World Peace,” “Down With 
Western Imperialism,” and other slogans. He also reports in 
even more serious vein that his efforts to cut government 


expenditure by pruning civil service privileges and raising 
the tax on tobaceo are highly unpopular. 
The unhappy group of Persians who are staying on and 


on in Washington, at great expense, therefore face the fact 
that their treasury needs replenishing. Their better judg- 
ment tells them that they would make more money if they 
were to adopt one of the propositions now being made by 
the State Department visitors. (These are for foreign techni- 
cal management of the industry with Persians directing the 
nolicy of installations inside Persia, and for employment 
of a foreign concern—perhaps a separate one—to fetch and 
market the oil.) Yet they know that they will get a dusty 
reception in Teheran if they agree to anything less than their 
original demands, which were for Persian technical manage- 
ment of a team of foreign technicians who would work for 
salary and expenses but not for profit. The Americans point 
out that no good foreign technician wants to work in such 
conditions, in the torrid climate of Abadan and perhaps 
under such an exacting master as Dr Mossadegh’s henchman 
Dr Makki, would be. The prime minister’s position, con- 
fronted with this set of self-made problems, is most un- 


enviabdie 
* * * 


Division at Once 


The new House of Commons got off to an unhappy 
start on Wednesday. The election of the Speaker was chal- 
ienged on a division for the first time since 1895. That was 
1 highly regrettable break with a most important tradition. 
But it need not, fortunately, be interpreted as a serious chal- 
lenge to the tradition. It does not mean that the impartiality 
of the chair is in question or that the Opposition is likely to 
challenge its authority in future debates. There is every 
reason to think that Mr W. S. Morrison will be a popular 
and successful Speaker. The Labour party forced a division 
not because it really has any objection to Mr Morrison but 
decause it felt full of fight. Any issue would have done ; 
the anxiety was simply to show the flag and divide the House 
at the first opportunity. 

The main reason for this exuberance’on the Labour side is 
that a good many members are pleasantly surprised to find 
themselves back at Westminster and to notice so few absent 
laces among their friends, There is particular cheerfulness 
that Labour still polled more votes than the Conservative 
party—a result that in the pessimistic mood of the last Parlia- 
ment was certainly not expected. If some consciences are 
uneasy about the methods by which this result was obtained, 
and particularly about the warmongering scare, that only 
intensifies the Labour members’ wish to justify their presence 


ticularly unkind to the new government during its first few 
a the Opposition’s elation is unlikely to last. It was 
del Oundly enough on Wednesday, and a succession of 
sicats may well make Labour’s ardour to challenge the 
Povernment cool off, just as in the last Parliament the initial 
igh spirits of the Conservatives faded after Mr Attlee had 
managed to stick in the saddle for a few months ; they were 
fevived only after such things as meat, and coal 


had greatly embarrassed the Labour party. It is possible that 
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in Parliamentary tactics the Conservatives will be handi- 
capped by the smaliness of their majority more seriously than 
Labour was. The party leadership may be less supple in 
manceuvre, and the following may respond less well to strict 
discipline. But although this may involve some additional 
embarrassment for Mr Churchill, there is no serious likeli- 
hood of its leading to defeat on an issue of confidence. 


* * 
Party Moods 


The mood of the Conservatives is certainly to stay in 
office as long as they can, and to have some confidence that 
it will be for several years. They are not only disappointed 
with the size of their majority but also angry and bitter 
about the slur of warmongering cast on them. In addition, 
the Conservative backbenchers are far from happy about 
Mr Churchill’s government-making. They feel that it has 
been too slow, and particularly that the .indecision as to 
whether Mr Eden or Mr Crookshank should lead the House 
of Commons was unfortunate, There is naturally much dis- 
appointment that so few of the younger men have been given 
important posts—and considerable feeling that all the 
fortunate ones are by no means those whose merits are most 
apparent. 


By next week, however, these feelings will have sunk to 
second place. The one piece of Conservative legislation 
that will certainly be foreshadowed in the King’s Speech is 
a Bill to undo the nationalisation of steel. The form of action 
on road transport is uncertain. It may immediately amount 
to no more than a stop to further transfers of road haulage 
firms to public ownership, with perhaps the restoration of 
more freedom to private operators. Immediate action on 
the university seats is not expected, though there is talk of 
an all-party conference on the House of Lords. Something 
will have to be done either to renew or to replace the 
emergency powers legislation that expires next month, but 
otherwise it is thought that for the next six months the 
Government will have little energy to spare outside economic 
and foreign affairs. 

The Conservatives seem to believe that Labour is unlikely 
to settle down quickly to a deliberate policy of harrying 
the Government as much as possible. It will require 
some time to get its policies and strategy in opposition 
straight in its own mind. ~On the other Hand, all sections of 
the Labour party are confident that the Bevanite conflict 
will become less serious. It is no longer a debate about what 
to do but about how to formulate a policy, and in that form 
is it less dramatic and less urgent—though not necessarily 
any easier to solve. And a period of intellectual fermenta- 
tion is certainly not incompatible with a sharp storm turning 
more on differences of personality than of ideas. 


* « * 


Mr Morrison’s Bogey 

During the past week tributes have been paid to some 
of the retirmg Labour Ministers. A special valediction is due 
to Mr Herbert Morrison. When the election campaiga 
opened Mr Morrison had given ample confirmation of the 
fears expressed when he was appointed to the Foreign Office. 
Whatever his qualities as a i strategist, he had brought 
to his new task little better a talent for provocative and 
partisan repartee ; he was a bad Foreign Secretary. But by 
the time the campaign closed he had secured himself a place 


_in history as about the worst Foreign Secretary of this 
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loyal to Labour. And it was Mr Morrison who played the 
chief part in the “ warmongering ” campaign. Some honest 
and intelligent members of the Labour party are now trying 
to exorcise their shame at the whole episode by pleading that 
it was the Tories who first exploited the Persian disaster as 
an election issue, and that the warmongering charges were 
merely an answer to Conservative propaganda about “a 
Munich at Abadan.” The fact is, however, that Mr Morrison 
first introduced the themé as long ago-as the end of July, 
when he told Durham miners that if the Tories had had their 
way “ we should have been at war twice in the last ten days.” 
Later, with a show of fairness, he made it more plausible by 
denying that the Tories wanted war; they were merely 
psychologically prone to it. The whole monstrous cam- 
paign was fathered and reared—with clever ‘insinuations— 
by him. 


In its implications for the fair conduct of elections in 
Britain the comparative success of the warmongering cam- 
paign was deplorable. In its implications for British foreign 
policy it was disastrous. If the people’s desire for peace can 
be so unscrupulously exploited for the purpose of vote 
catching, it could mean that no Government whose foreign 
policy was not summed up in the word “ scuttle ”—or, at 
least, was made to look so to the world—could hope to get 
elected. Mr Eden has the unenviable task of showing that 
this tragic piece of political miseducation has not deeply 
influenced the outlook of the British people. 


* * * 


Wise Men’s Buff 


As Nato’s three wise men grope towards their target, 
they are finding it increasingly elusive. And, as always, the 
harder the task becomes, the bigger the expert staff which 
is attracted to it.. More and more people come into the 
circle to confuse the gropers, more and more papers to trip 
them up, and more and more figures to dazzle them. There 
is some danger that this private party by candle light will 
turn into a public gathering under neon lighting. Already 
there are two sub-committees: one on economic and financial 
matters, and one, under the American General McNarney, 
on military economy; and the walls of the conference 
room, which contains for most meetings the representa- 


tives of only three governments, are lined with tens and 
scores of experts. 


The wise men’s task was briefly this: in various parts 


of the Nato organisation on different pieces of paper there 
were available the soldiers’ estimate of the military require- 
ments, and the economists’ estimates of material and financial 
resources. The wise men were first asked to look at these 
afresh—they called for new estimates and a new assessment 
of the gap—and, second, to recommend means of ciosing 
this gap. There were three main chances of doing so ; the 
requirements might be screened and their costs reduced ; 
Europe might revise its estimate of what it could afford ; and 


America might have to try to find the means to supplement 
still further the European effort. 


The gap is already proving extremely stubborn. For 
when the wise men come to look at the position of 
their own countries they find that the elasticity for which 
they had hoped is not there. M. Monnet can only explain 
to Mr Harriman that the best thing for France and Europe 
is that French industrial recovery shall go forward, with 
American dollars behind it. Sir Edwin Plowden can only 
say that Britain will do what it has set out to do, painful 
though it is, but under present circumstances not a penny 
more. Mr Harriman, who was expected at the end to pull 
some American rabbit out of the hat, is forced to confess that 
even the American economy is feeling the strain. It is in a 
sombre frame of mind, therefore, that the wise men 


have broken up for a few days to consult with their respective 
governments at home. 
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Mr Harriman as Trustee 
If the news from Paris is of a hard grind and <) 


LOW 
gress, what comes this week from Washington hava 
cheering. A new scheme of things is now emerging in the 
structure of the American agencies concerned with foreign 
aid ; and a new figure in this scheme—Mr Averel! Harriman 
—is rising pheenix-like from the fires of criticism which 
during the last session of Congress, were threatening aid to 
Western Europe. A new Mutual Security Agency is to take 
responsibility—at present vested in an inter-departmental 
committee under Mr Cabot and in the separate Departments 
of State and Defence—for distributing military and economic 
aid ; and Mr Harriman has been wisely chosen to head this 
Agency. He will also have a deputy to administer the 
Battle Bill which President Truman signed this week. 
This, it will be remembered, was the Administration's 
attempt to counter the Kem Amendment to the Foreign 
Aid Bill, which would have refused aid to countries 
trading anything “ of strategic value” to the Russians 
and their satellites. 


Thus the purse strings of aid may now be held by one 
American ; and he, fortunately, is the man who is now chair- 
man of the committee that is trying to establish Europe’s 
Capacity to rearm without too many tears. No one in the 
United States understands better than Mr Harriman the fact 
that the desirability of East-West trade must be judged by 
the balance of advantage it offers to the West. The Adminis- 
trator is to be allowed great latitude in defining for the 
President which goods may and may not be sent under the 
curtain ; all the indications are that he will use this latitude 
wisely. Already Mr Linder, at the State Department, has 
explained to the. American public that there are some 
instances where the export from Western Europe of strategic 
commodities in return for strategic imports may be in the 
interests of the United States ; he gave the example of Nor- 
wegian aluminium exchanged for Russian manganese. If 
this is to be the spirit in which the Battle Act is to be used, 
then perhaps sanity can be restored to the consideration of 
this question in Washington. 


In fact, Mr Harriman is likely to be most concerned with 
Europe’s economic stability. He is known to believe that the 
foreign aid already approved by Congress might serve its 
purpose better if it contained a higher proportion of dollars 
and a smaller proportion of finished arms. He is also known 
to be deeply concerned about Britain’s dollar position. 
Europe, in fact, may be treated with an enlightened under- 
standing by this new trustee of American largesse. 


The Conservatives and Asia 


The appointment of Lord Ismay as Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations has already gone a long way 
towards taking some of the sting out of the rather 
critical attitude which was bound to be adopted in India 
and Pakistan towards the return of a Conservative Gover 
ment led by Mr Churchill, Lord Ismay, who served 
under Lord Mountbatten, is well liked and well regarded 1 
the sub-continent. As regards the older members of the 
Commonwealth, the new Secretary of State also has two 
other advantages. His own standing as a senior soldier will 
fit him to deal direct with defence questions ; although the 
Commonwealth now faces several far-reaching problems 10 
the economic field, it is the defence t which at the 
moment is the most urgent following Egypt’s pressure 0° 
the British base in the Suez Canal zone. 

What matters now is that steps should be taken to follow 
the favourable reaction obtained in the Asian 
eae, By word and if possible deed the new gover 
ment needs to go on making its friendliness plain, both 
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Pakistan and towards countries like Burma and 


India ana , . . ; 

se aE that have obtained their independence since 
Mr Churchill was last in power. Asian leaders who are 
ving to fight the battles of the free world, or even just to 


, their countries with China and Russia, will 


avoid alizt - 


sly be undermined if, under the skilful guidance of Com- 


munist-directed propaganda, their opponents at home can 
soint to any genuine traces of incorrigible imperialism in the 
British attitude. 

It is known that the mew government hopes to make a 


fresh approach to the question of bringing about a settlement 


‘1 Kashmir. The Conservatives have the advantage of 
-oming to power at a moment when there has been a slight 
-elaxation of tension under the shock of Mr Liaquat Ali 


Khan’s assassination and when the Security Council is about 
+) debate Dr Graham’s report. -No initiative is likely to 
succeed, however, unless something is done to close the gap 
which, for the Labour party’s past achievement, has 
been widening during the past few months between London 
and Delhi. This should be one of the Conservatives’ first 
tasks in Asia. The effort would undoubtedly be assisted if 
Mr Nehru should see fit to review India’s representation in 
London. 


« *® * 


TUC Plays Fair 


On Wednesday the General Council of the TUC gave 
formal notice of its intention to co-operate with the new 
Government. “It is our long-standing practice,” said the 
Council, “ to seek to work amicably with whatever Govern- 
ment is in power and through consultation jointly with 
Ministers and with the other side of industry to find practical 
and economic solutions to the social and economic problems 
facing this country. There need be no doubt, therefore, 
of the attitude of the TUC towards the new Government.” 
If there is anything surprising in this, it is that the General 
Council should formally commit to paper the attitude proper 
to it. Trade union leaders usually mistrust Conservatives, 
but few of them would be moved by mistrust alone to 
undertake a general offensive against established authority. 
At the same time, the General Council paid its expected 
tribute to the Labour Government for achieving “ quite 
remarkable improvements” in the standard of living; it 
also said that the results of the election “can hardly be 
called decisive” and that the period of Labour rule is only 
over “for the time being.” 

“ For the time being ” the TUC’s co-operation presumably 
means that the trade unions will refrain from embarrassing 
the Tories more than they would, in any case, have 
embarrassed a Labour government. They will not press 
or higher wages out of spite. But they will not claim less, 
and the wages bill will continue to mount unless prices can 
oe stabilised. The difficultyis to break the circle, for the 
unions have never admitted the need for some initial fall 
in the general standard of living, without which prices can- 
hot be stabilised. Mr H. G. Brotherton, of the Confedera- 
tion of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions, warned the 
Government against disinflationary measures when he said 
this week that there were parts of the Tory programme about 
which the unions were “entitled to be apprehensive,” and 
mat if any attack were made on the standard of living they 
woud see to it “ that there is such a state of affairs invoked 
howe ountty that they will be bound to have second 

The new Chancellor plainly has a formidable task if he 
suade the unions to make their co-operation really 

But at least their mood is conciliatory. This 
part the fruit of the change in Conservative 
ing the Trade Disputes Act of 1927. Having 
their objections to its repeal in the Industrial 
y have recently decided that it would be politic to 
those objections. They no longer insist upon 


Courageous 
ey perhaps in 
Policy concern 
Proclaimed 

Charter, the 
withdraw 
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making illegal the automatic payment by trade unionists of 
a political levy to the funds of the Labour party, nor do 
they feel so strongly as they did about the political affiliations 
of the Civil Service unions. The unions had in fact already 
won their first victory-over the Conservative party long before 
polling day—a victory of which they are certainly conscious 
and for which they may also show a certain gratitude in the 
next few months. 


= “ . 


Seven Against a Union 


The High Court this week gave judgment in the action 
brought by seven members of the Electrical Trades Union 
against their own union, and found for the plaintiffs. In 
substance, the men sought relief in two directions: first, 
to prevent their union from penalising them for not joining 
in an unofficial strike, and, secondly, to prevent the executive 
of the union from making ex gratia payments out of union 
funds to members who had taken part in the unofficial strike. 
The strike began last February (at which time it was also 
illegal) and in origin was an inter-union dispute. The 
London Electricity Board suspended a member of the ETU 
who refused to work alongside a member of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, seventeen other ETU mem- 
bers stopped work in protest and the dispute spread. The 
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seven plaintiffs refused to join in and all of them were 
threatened with disciplinary action by their-union officials— 
two of them were in fact fined—despite the fact that, as 
Mr Justice Wynn Parry said, the stoppage “ was not and 
could not be authorised under the rules of the union.” The 
decision about the payment of benefit to those ETU members 
who had stopped work rested on the interpretation to be put 
on the existing rules of the union when read in the light 
of the Trade Union Act of 1871. The court held that the 
rules did provide specifically for the situation when a strike 
became “ authorised ” and when strike benefit was to be paid. 
It also held that this stoppage did not fall within the definition 
of an “ authorised ” strike. 

The decision does not lay down any fresh principle of trade 
union law, but it does re-establish the fact that minorities, in 
trade unions as elsewhere, have rights, that rules are meant 
to be followed, and that the courts exist to see that they are 
followed. The Conservatives have said that they do not 
intend to alter existing trade union legislation and, in this 
kind of case, there is no need for them even to attempt to 
do so. But the need for reform does exist. Is the TUC itself 
never likely to tackle the scandal of trade unions competing 
to establish their individual closed shops ? 


Conservatives and Colonies 


Colonial policy, for the greater part of Labour’s rule, 
was as bipartisan as foreign policy under Mr Bevin. This 
was not surprising. Both parties have the same objective 
for the colonies—self-government within the Commonwealth 
—and both parties have emphasised the need for economic 
development to accompany constifutional progress. Even 
development by public corporation was not a specifically 
Labour measure, for it was first mooted under a Conservative 
Secretary of State ; and Mr Creech Jones, during his years 
of office, always insisted on the Labour Government’s recog- 
nition of the need for the corporations’ investment to be 
supplemented by private enterprise. 


In later years, it is true, Conservatives became more critical 
of Labour’s colonial policy, partly—on the economic side— 
because of the failure of the groundnut scheme, but also 
because of the pace of constitutional change. This was a 
natural reaction of a party in opposition. The new constitu- 
tions given to the colonies were criticised by many liberal 
people for giving too much responsibility to those with too 
little political experience. The point is that they were 
inevitable. It is very unlikely that a Conservative Govern- 
ment would have been able to slow up the pace of constitu- 
tional reform after 1945. Its attitude would have differed 
from that of Labour only in showing more reluctance at 
being forced at such a pace and less conviction that the 
speed was right as well as inevitable. : 


Unfortunately, the growing Conservative criticisms in the 
last year or two have coincided with the increased racial 
tension in Africa. Thus, the idea has grown up that the 
Conservatives, critics of Labour’s policy, are sympathetic 
to the Europeans’ fears of African domination. Since the 
election this idea has been voiced. In Northern Rhodesia, 
for instance, hopes have been expressed that the Conserva- 
tives will push on with Central African federation—to which 
the Africans are opposed. Yet it would be both wrong and 
dangerous if the Right were to be identified with the white 
and the Left with the black, and Mr Lyttelton’s first concern 
should be to ensure that it has no foundation. One of his 
early tasks will be the constitutional issue in Tanganyika, 
where the Europeans are opposing the proposed equal 
representation of Europeans, Africans and  Asiatics. 
Here he will have a good -opportunity to show that a 
Conservative Government can hotd a just balance between 
the races. 





-Cocoa and Self Government 
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The Gold Coast is now in the midst of ap 


par 
eight-week operation—the Cocoa New Deal Camp; =. th 
exercise commands interest not only because it is intended 
to clear the country of “swollen shoot ” disease, which “a 
been threatening the very existence of the coco, iadeaia 
It represents also a new technique in political persyjacion 
And it has this remarkable feature: Kwame Nkrumah an; 
his Convention People’s Party, whose opposition to th 
cutting-out of diseased cocoa trees was a rallying cy in thei 
election programme, have now, with power in their oy, 
hands, committed a complete volte-face. They a: throwin 


the whole weight of their prestige into a campaign which 
a short year ago, would have been anathema to them, Th 
fact shows the growth in their self-confidence, and 


for congratulation. 


It was already clear some years ago that only drasti 
measures could save the cocoa industry, and the oniy proven 
remedy was to cut out the infected trees. But this the 
farmers, with grim determination, refused to do. ispecting 
some “imperialist” trick. -Compulsory cutting-out was 
imposed and a small compensation paid for cach tree 
eliminated. Fierce opposition resulted, and three United 
Nations experts were invited to the Gold Coast to give an 
impartial opinion on whether this was indeed the best method, 
They could recommend nothing else. An insecticide was 
being experimented upon, with uncertain success. Even this 
disinterested judgment failed to convince, and when Nkrumah 
was elected into office, compulsory cutting-out was su- 
pended. An African committee was appointed to investigate 
and its conclusions confirmed the earlier opinions. Appeals 
for voluntary action and the granting of higher compens- 
tion rates were partially successful in holding the disease ; 
check, but the danger was not eliminated. Nkrumah was 
left with a peculiarly tough nettle to grasp. 


The new campaign is the answer. It has begun witha 
five-day course of instruction in Accra for 40 delegates from 
all over the country. They have been trained in the use 
of microphones, cinema-vans and propaganda techniques. 
Members of the Legislative Assembly will accompany the 
vans in their own constituencies, and make persona! appeals 
to farmers to adopt voluntary cutting-out. Pictures of 
Nkrumah will embellish the handbills to be distributed. The 
question now is—will the persuasiveness of elected leaders 
secure the adoption of unpopular measures where a Colonial 
Government notably failed ? If it does, the new Gold Coast 
Ministry will have achieved its first really significant success. 


a Matter 


* * * 


Russians in Spitzbergen 


The coldest sector of the cold-war front is unquestion- 
ably Spitzbergen, the island group which lies so far north 
of Norway that it is within ten degrees of the North Pole. 
Recent Soviet charges that the Norwegians are converting 
the islands into bases for aggression are not likely ‘0 raise 
noticeably the temperature in these arctic regions. Norway; 
as in 1949, has made a cool but firm reply to Mr Vyshinsky’s 
accusations, and the matter can be expected to end there. 
Presumably the Soviet move was merely timed to make the 
most of Scandinavian fears that the extension of the Atlanvc 
Pact to Greece and Turkey, and the focusing of wester 
attention on the Middle East in 1, were leaving the 
northernmost Nato partners out on a chilly limb. [at " 
has not weakened Norway’s ee shown hee 
Wednesday ; when the ing approved the acniissi 
of Greece : Tukey 0 Now by ‘an overwhelming 
majority. 

Spitzbergen could not be made into a Nato base without 
the knowledge of the large Soviet colony there. Theve are: 
in fact, more Russians there than Norwegians. Since 1931, 
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Post Prandial 


iris 0) 1£N an anxious moment, between the dessert 
ind che liqueurs, when the toastmaster takes up his 
po behind the high table and the busy noise 
of cting is stilled. What sort of speeches 
will ci re be tonight # Witty or windy ? Delightful 
» It all depends—partly on the speaker 
partly on the way everyone is feeling. In 
surroundings, when the dinner has been 
cooked and served, with wine of the 
vintage handled with reverence and 
afte then even the most dismal speaker 
redeeming features, and the witty and 
delighitul one is at his brilliant best. Such is the 
-akers at the famous Connaught Rooms, 
vith no fewer than twenty of the most 
Banqueting Halls gathered together 
> roof, London boasts an amenity without 

equal anywhere on earth. 





CONNAUGHT ROOMS 
Banqueting Rooms 
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November 


Despite centuries of applied invention, teazels are 


still used to brush up the nap on high quality 
woollen cloth, manufactured for markets at home 
and abroad. For the transactions of merchants, 
traders and retailers, as well as of manufacturers, 
the organization of the Midland Bank is of great 
assistance, and many thousands rely upon its 
efficient and friendly service. At your nearest 
branch a booklet entitled ‘‘Midland Bank services 


for you” will be supplied readily on request. 
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THE GIRL 
WHO REALLY CARES 


ARE YOU TRAVELLING to Canada for the first time ? ‘Then 
A air stewardess Jean Bothwell will give you an 
excellent idea of the kind of people who look after you 
when you travel by T.C.A.’s luxurious “North Star” 
Skyliners. 

Like all T.C.A. stewardesses, Miss Bothwell is a 
registered nurse and speaks French as well as English. 
Your comfort is her first concern from the moment you 
come aboard. She particularly likes passengers who are 
crossing for the first time, enjoys showing you around, 
sees you get delicious hot meals, books, magazines, an 
extra pillow, or a hot drink. 

A quiet and helpful girl who takes great pride in her 
work, Miss Bothwell has looked after thousands of 
passengers. Travelling with such experienced and con- 
siderate people you can be certain of an exceedingly 
comfortable trip by T.C.A.—Paris, London or Prestwick 
today, Montreal tomorrow. Swift Skyliner services link 
you with every important Canadian and U.S. city. 


TRANS - CANAD. 
Ailes 


Full information and reservations from your TRAVEL AGENT, or 
from 27, Pall Mall, S.W.1. Tel: WHitehall 0851. Scotland— Prestwick Airport 
Ayrshire. Tel: Glasgow Central 3428 or Prestwick 7272, Extensions 268/269 








CANADA—ONLY A DAY BY T.C.A. 
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ten Soviet Government bought a group of Dutch coal 


‘nes on the main island, there has been a self-contained 
ad iministered Russian community there, which now 


eam ibout 3,500. The Norwegian governor pays them 


nal courtesy visit ; but otherwise Norway leaves 

sam entirely to their own devices, in accordance with the 

Pai ity of 1920, which, while confirming Norwegian 

sovel over the islands, guaranteed complete equality 
a's economic exploitation to all signatory nations. 

The USSR, which adhered to that treaty in 1935, has 

iny cause for complaint about the treatment of its 
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nationals in Spitzbergen: they were readily readmitted after 
the war, and the Soviet mines are again producing coal, 
although not as yet in such large quantities as in the thirties, 
when their output rose to over 400,000 tons a year. The 
fact that the Russians find it mecessary to seek coal in these 
nhospitable islands,.where several Norwegian and Swedish 
mpanies found it uneconomic to operate before the war, 
geests that they are unlikely to precipitate any serious crisis 
which might endanger their own interests. 


* * * 


Mrs Mopp at Geneva 


[n this country the National Institute of Houseworkers 
has encountered considerable difficulties in its attempt to 
frame standard rates of pay and conditions of work for the 
diverscly employed women for whom “ houseworker ” is the 
nost convenient label. But its difficulties pale to insignificance 
beside those facing the expert committee of the International 
Labour Office attempting to draw up a code which would 
make sense in the still more diverse setting of all the ILO’s 


member countries. “ There was general agreement,” says 
their report, “ as to the desirability of providing for domestic 
workers protections of the kind now being provided for other 
workers”; at the same time it was recognised that the 
special character of the relationship between the domestic 
worker and employer “called for provisions covering 
domestic workers which allow for flexibility in arrangements 


-. based upon mutual agreement.” 

‘here, indeed, is the crux. It is one thing to recommend 
that domestic workers should be brought within any national 
scheme of social insurance, or that contracts of life servitude 
or quasi-adoption should “ not be considered as acceptable.” 
(tis quite another thing to lay down minimum rates of pay 
and thereby outlaw. every arr t of mutual con- 
venience between the “ wanting only an occa- 
sionally lent hand and the “employee ” wanting only a home 
and pocket money; or to define “ adequate rest breaks 
during the day ” that apply reasonably both to the heavy-duty 
charwoman and to the mote supervisory kind of mother’s 
help. The ILO experts, well aware of these difficulties, recur 
again and again to the need for. “ flexibility” ; but can a 
sufficiently flexible international standard mean anything at 
all? Perhaps, om the narrowest interpretation of the word 
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ny standard ” it can. There is use in a norm from which varia- 
tions may be recognised, by both parties, as desirable. There 


is no use whatever, in this most various of all occupations, in 
a Procrustean insistence on conformity. 


Domestic service provides, in fact, a limiting case for the 
whole problem of national or international regulation of 
labour contracts. “Circumstances do not so obviously alter 
cases in other occupations ; but_they always alter them to 
some extent. Imponderables do not everywhere exert the 
same influence ; but they always exert some. In no other 
occupation may it be so obviously to the employee’s, as well 
as to the employer’s, advantage that the wage paid should 
be flexible ; but the problem of* the part-time and sub- 
standard worker exists everywhere and will increase with the 
number of old age pensioners. As from other limiting cases, 
there may be a wider lesson to be learned from the ILO’s 
recommendations and from the measures (if amy) taken to 
put them into effect. 


* * * 


Failed B.A, 


Even fee-paying students meet only a small p on 
of the true cost of their university education, and failures 
in the final examinations must be deplored as a waste of 
public money quite apart from personal loss. For students 
financed by scholarships the public waste is considerable. 
Durham County Council has now published a report on the 
successes and failures of its major. university scholarship 
holders. Of 245 first-year students about whom information 
was obtained, 45 failed in one or more subjects in their first- 
year examination and a further 25 had not done sufficiently 
well to remain in the honours school. Of 217 second-year 
students, 25 failed their examinations and another § were 
transferred from honours to pass courses. In the third year, 


16 out of 93 failed their examinations. These are dis-_ 


couraging results. 


It would be unfair to suggest that all those who failed 
did not improve later or did not benefit from being’ at a 
university. Successes in examinations are not the only 
fruits of university life. But most of these unsuccessful 
students can hardly have deserved the term “ scholar” or 
the expenditure of public money. It is all too easy to 
conclude that scholarships are doled out too plentifully and 
that local education authorities should be more canny. But 
until methods of selection have improved, making the 
universities more confident that in accepting one set of appli- 


_cants and rejecting another they are taking the good and 


leaving the bad, a simple policy of retrenchment would be 
unjustified. The Durham report underlines the necessity 
for better methods of selection and the advantage of dis- 
tinguishing between “ scholars ” and those who merely need 
help from public funds. But until universities and schools 
have settled down more thoroughly after the postwar 
upheavals a reduction in the total number of awards would 
be at least premature. 
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THE ECONOMIST, November: 


Letters to the Editor 


Japan and Lancashire 


Sir—The articles about Japan in 
your issues of October 2oth and 27th 
will be generally welcomed im_ Lanca- 


shire, where there is a great wish that 
the rest of the country should be better 
informed about the many problems 
which arise in regard to the impact of 
Japanese competition upon our national 


SATATYU 
eu sAULLl Ye 


There are some phrases which we 
ght question: for example, you say 

the Cotton Board ensured that 
Lancashire’s views would be ignored by 
first making the ridiculous proposal that 
apan should be legally restricted to a 
fraction of the cotton spindles its indus- 
try used before the war. The only 
formal expression of industrial opinion 
in which an enforced specific limitation 
of Japanese spindleage was mentioned 
emerged from a meeting of American 
and British cotton industry representa- 
tives in 1948. At that time there was 
spindleage limitation in force in Japan 
by order of the occupation authorities 
and public discussion was in progress as 
to whether this limitation should be 
modified. The Anglo-American meeting 
was therefore acting in accord with the 
conditions of the moment and the senti- 
ments of the times in their reference to 
the question. It is a matter of interest 
that when their document was presented 
to the Lancashire public, I expressly 
indicated that we were quite ready to 
hear about alternative approaches to the 
basic problem. When an Anglo- 


American Cotton Industry Mission 
visited Japan in 1950 we said in public 

} in private that it was not our inten- 
tion to table any views upon spindleage. 


¥ 


do not think, therefore, that you 
were Corrggt in saying that any ignoring 
of Lancafllite’s views was due to this 
particular approach. Indeed, I do not 
think it can be said that Lancashire’s 
views haye been ignored. Our standing 
conference on overseas trade policy has 
been meeting constantly throughout the 


postwar years and we cannot complain 
at all of the close interest which the 
Government has shown in our repre- 
sentations. 


Not everybody has realised the extent 
to which throughout the postwar years 
we have been obliged to have regard to 
timing. We have known all along that 
we had a severe long-term problem on 
our hands, We took the view at an early 
date that a wise and durable solution 
would not be found in the provisions of 
any peace treaty and that whilst we 
could plan and prepare beforehand, as 
we did, it would only be after the 
making of peace that we could proceed 
with precision and practical effect. As 
part of our preparation we promoted the 
visit of the Anglo-American Mission to 
Japan to study the situation on the spot 
and to secure the advantage of personal 
contact with Japanese industrialists. © In 
that action and at the present time, the 
purpose of our efforts is clear. We seek 
by contacts and discussions with the 
Japanese industry to evoke a situation in 
which the available volume of world 
trade may be enjoyed in proportions 
tolerable to the necessities of the in- 
ternal economies of the nations princi- 
pally concerned. This includes other 
nations besides Japan and ourselves. 
There is scope for several different 
forms of action to achieve the objective 
in view.. The reactions we have had 
from Japan so far have not led me to 
conclude that this approach must neces- 
sarily be barren. .If ultimately we 
should fail in these efforts for want of 
realistic Japanese collaboration such a 
failure would bring new considerations 
into the arena with which Government 
and industry would have to deal. 


On the other side of the picture there 
is a growing realisation that as much 
depends on what we do at home as on 
what we can do in London or abroad. 
We realise that we can and must main- 
tain part of our position, as you say, by 
the sheer merit of our own scientific, 
technical and commercial efficiency. 


Here again I am far from ben. 
couraged, for there is an air of prog 
and a mood of courage in Lancas)ire 
Yours faithfully. 
E. RAYMOND Srreat 


Chai 

The Cotton Board, Manche: 

[The proposal to limit Japan’s spi; 
“emerged” from an  Anglo-Amer 
meeting in the sense that, as the A! 
ter Guardian commented at the time (and 
was not contradicted), “the Cotton Bog 
got leaders of the United States cotton 
trade to join it” in the propo the 
British representatives pressed herd and 
the Americans were persuaded 1 the 
idea be expressed in somewhat tentative 
language. 

The occupation authorities’ limitation on 
the number of Japanese spindles in use a 
that time represented an attempt to make 
the most effective possible use of the indus- 
try during the period when plant had to be 
rehabilitated and raw materials and fuel 
were scarce. As a temporary measure it 
was entirely different in spirit and_ in- 
tention from the Cotton Board's proposal, 
which American officials in Japan roundly 
attacked as soon as it was made. It is quite 
true that by 1950 the*proposal had been 
buried as decently as could be.— Epitor.| 


Politics of Church Schools 


Sir,—Your Note in your issue of 
October 13th omits what appears to me 
to be one of the most important aspects 
of the problem, and one which has been 
consistently overlooked. But for the 
devoted efforts of churchmen the nation 
(i.e. the taxpayer) would have had to 
pay a very great deal more for the 
education of the people. During the 
Jast hundred years or so the use has 
been had, virtually free of charge, of the 
premises of some 10,000 church schools. 

The nation is, therefore, considerably 
indebted to the Churches and a wider 
recognition of the debt might well en- 
courage more generous treatment ol 


ra 
1G 


. those now faced with vast charges for 


improvements and substitutions.— Yours 
faithfully, A. W. GRANT 
Godstone 


Books and Publications 
The Beatty Touch 


The Life and Letters of David Beatty, Admiral of the Flect. By Rear Admiral 


W. S. C. Chalmers. Hodder and Stoughton. 488 pages. 253, 


When Admiral Chalmers undertook 
fo write Beatty’s life, he had plenty of 
material. Few famous men have had 
such full, adventurous, colourful lives ; 
very few of these have written so con- 
stantly and frequently to their wives 
bout their professional interests, and 
very few of these wives have preserved 
every letter. The book paints a very 
clear portrait of this great sailor—the 
portrait of a daring, fighting leader ; for 
good measure, David Beatty looked the 
part as well. A keen enthusiast for his 
profession with the .energy to play a 





full part in games, sports and social 
activities, he was the type of man most 
admired in the Royal Navy. 


The biographer served with Beatty 
in his flagship, the Lion, and the hero- 
worship which started then shines 
through the whole book. This en- 
thusiasm drives the narrative on 
the tale tends to falter, but it leads the 
biographer into an unnecessary under- 
lining and emphasis of the rightness of 
his hero’s judgment and the correctness 
of his decisions. There is a quota 
on the book-wrapper from a speech 


Mr Attlee’s in May, 1936, which starts 
“To many people the name of Beatty 
suggests a brilliant impetuous leader, 
rushing into battle regardless of conse- 
quences.” Mr Attlee went on to ¢xp!ain 
that that was a mistaken noon, 
Admiral Chalmers combats the souon 


throughout the book. 

The early part of the book is the best; 
the tale of Beatty’s exploits on the Nile 
and later in China at the close of the 
last century is thrilling. The First 
World War saw Beatty climb t the 
pinnacle of his fame and the chapters 0" 
the Battles of the Heligoland Bight. ‘h¢ 
Dogger Bank, and Jutland, are te 
climax of the book. Few naval officers 
have made a closer study of the tactics 
end lessons of these battles than the 
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biegrapher, who has served on the 
directing staff of the Naval War College, 
and has been Director of the Naval Staff 
College. He gives a full, balanced and 
accurate account of these actions and 
ihe biography will undoubtedly be re- 
garded as an authoritative text-book. 
But there is rather too much detail for 
the ordinary reader, too many irrelevant 
letters are quoted and the Jellicoe-Beatty 
comtroversy looms up in the narrative 
teo early and too much. This criticism 
may be less than fair, however, to the 
biographer, who has written the book on 
request, and may not have had a free 
hand. 

Admiral Chalmers finds few faults 
either in Beatty’s conduct as a leader or 
in his outlook on policy, strategy and 
tactics. He points out that this view 
was shared by Kitchener in the Sudan 
and jater by Churchill. Beatty was never 
found wanting in any of the qualities 
required for high naval command and, 
in the words of Mr Baldwin, “As a 
sailor he was undoubtedly a figure which 
appealed to the imagination of the 
British people.” The highest compli- 
ment one can pay a fighting sailor is to 
say that he possesses “the Nelson touch.” 
At the height of Beatty’s fame in the 
Great War it was common to hear and 
read of “the Beatty touch,” yet Beatty 
did not have the good fortune to achieve 
complete success, and his fame has not 
the lustre that great victories gave to 
Nelson’s name. All in all, Admiral 
Chalmers’s book is a just appraisal and 
for all his hero-worship his tale is well 
and fairly told. 


African Challenge 


Attitude to Africa. By W. Arthur Lewis, 
Michael Scott, Martin Wight, Colin 
Leyum. A Penguin Special. 145 pages. 2s. 


In this cogently written book the four 
authors set out clearly the immense task 
facing Britain in Africa. Their main 
theme is that the two forces loose on the 
African continent today—nationalism 
and racia] antagonism—can lead to un- 
told violence if Britain waits too long. 
In West Africa, the problem is compara- 
tively simple. Here African nationalism 
is not complicated by racial antagonisms, 
and Britain is pursuing the right policy 
m transferring power to the nationalists 


when they can win free elections. Only 
in this way can their opposition men- 
tality be sobered and their energies 
directed towards the responsible and 
constructive tasks of government. 


In East and Central Africa, European 
nationalism and racial antagonism 
complicate the issue. Unfortunately, 
although the authors present the existing 
dangers forcefully, and point out clearly 
the drawbacks of this and that solution, 


they are by no means so clear on just 


what their own political solution is. 
They say that inter-racial fears must be 
allayed and that the way to do this is 
to bridge the gulf that lies between black 
and white. This means a determined 
concentration on mass education—alias 
community development—for the Afri- 
can; and in subsequent chapters Mr 
Arthur Lewis outlines his policy for 
colonial agriculture (which is reprinted 
from the Three Banks Revietwv), and Mr 
Michael Scott pinpoints the whole argu- 
ment in the South African Protectorates 
—a test case of Britain’s sincerity. 


The difficulty is that community de- 
velopment is bound to take time, even 
if it can be carried out at the pace and 
at the cost Mr Lewis so convincingly 
insists upon. And what is to be done 
to reduce racial tensions in the mean- 
time ? The authors talk about a clear 
Statement of policy drawn up by all 
three political parties in the United 
Kingdom on the recommendations of a 
Royal Commission. The British Govern- 
ment, however, appears to be trying a 
solution on quite different lines. It is 
trying to reduce friction by getting the 
races to agree to round-table confer- 
ences of their own representatives, at 
which they can work out their problems 
for themselves. Mr Wight and Mr 
Legum, with the concurrence of the 
other two authors, do not think that 
this policy has any prospect of success. 

But it is equally arguable that there 
can be no solution by Royal Com- 
mission. Africans and Europeans alike 
are in no mood for it. To an outside 
body they would be only too likely to 
present their grievances and their fears 
in the most exaggerated form—which 
could only have the effect of intensifying 
mutual suspicions. The chances of 
moderation are much better if they are 
brought face to face and told to work 
out their own compromise. 
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Economic Peaks 

Money, Trade and Economi: 

Macmillan, 325 pages. 3); 


Few types of book confron 


Growth, 


reviewer with a more exa se 
indeed impossible task of appraisal than 
the essay-symposium “in honour of” an 
outstanding academic figure. The cop. 
tributors are on their mettle ; each writes 
at the height of a special expertise for 
an expert audience; and the only per. 
son capable of evaluating them all is 
probably the individual to wom they 
are a tribute—in this case Professor | 
~ H. Williams of Harvard Un iat 
These essays are a case in ; The 
seventeen contributors have selected 
the themes most frequen his 
work: international econom gant. 
sation and world trade; e deter. 
mination of national income and 
employment ; and the theory of money 
and central banking. Their treatment 
varies from the statistical, riptive, 
or institutional (as in Mr Henry C. 
Walach’s paper on “ Undeveloped 
Countries and the Internationa! Mone- 


tary Mechanism,” Mr Robert Triffin’s 
“Institutional Developments in 1 


Intra-European Monetary System” or 
“Relative Income, Absolute Income, 
and Saving” by Professor James Tobin), 
through the more widely theoretical (as 
-in Professor _Paul A. Samuelson’s 
“Principles and Rules in Modern 


Fiscal Policy” or Professor Howard S. 
Ellis’s “ Rediscovery of Money”) to the 
mathematical (as in Professor William 
Fillner’s “ The Capital-Output Ratio in 
Dynamic Economics”). Perhaps four or 
five of the seventeen are within the scope 
of the intelligent lay reader with a sui- 
able background; the opening essay, 
entitled “Towards a Theory 0! Inter- 
Governmental Trade,” by Professor D. 
McCord Wright, is an outstanding 
example of common sense raised to tts 
highest power, while Professor FE. A. 
Goldenweiser’s “ Monetary Semantics 
combines an enlightenment peculiar) 
welcome to economic journalists wilh 
some entertainment value. ‘The rest can 
be recommended to the appropriate 
specialists, in much the same spirit as 2 
reasonably competent Alpinist migh 
call the attention of more = gite 
enthusiasts to a new range 0! [ime- 


layan peaks. 
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To Businessmen 
with 
important Customers 


a must be many names am your Christmas gift 
list which call for Grand Marnier in no uncertain 


terms. Indeed a case or two of France’s finest liqueur 









may settle this annual problem very 
simply, to the satisfaction of one and 
all. Made exclusively with Cognac 
brandy, Grand Marnier has a flavour 
that is unique and a mellow smooth- 
ness that comes of long maturing. This 
the merriest 


greetings to your j 


customers, your friends, your a 


Es | 
3 Graind“Marnit 
' SS te 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L. ROSE & €O. LTO., ST. ALBANS. HERTS 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Congressional Records 


Washington, D.C. 


Bi gee first session of the Eighty-second Congress was born 
in muddle and died in confusion and, throughout its 
hfe of more than nine months, it always, as one correspondent 
of the New York Times said, “ seemed full of activity, yet 
vith the least sense of coherence or purpose of any Congress 
in recent memory.” By the time it met at the beginning of 
January, it had already been presented with its first oppor- 
tunity for incoherent activity by Mr Herbert Hoover. Out 
of the “ Great Debate,” which his incursion into geopolitics 
occasioned and which raged in the Senate for the first few 
weeks of the session, there emerged confirmation of two 
facts: that the President, as Commander-in-Chief, has the 
constitutional right to send the armed forces anywhere he 
thinks necessary and that the defence of Europe is more 
important to the United States than the defence of the Far 


rast. 


Hardly had the attempt of the right wing of the Republi- 
can Party to build a new isolationism been disposed of than 
Mr Truman dismissed General MacArthur and another long 
debate started. Out of it emerged confirmation of the same 
two facts. Like Mr Philip Jessup, these facts may need 
reconfirmation at regular intervals in the future—and, again 
like Mr Jessup, they may one day fail to get it. 


Mr Jessup’s recess appointment and the nomination of 
General Mark Clark as Ambassador to the Vatican provided 
the confusion in which Congress left Washington and in 
which it will, presumably, begin its second session, for which 
there is enough unfinished or half-finished business already 
without the President finding any more. And it is hardly 
to be expected that those who have discovered the publicity 
value of investigations, whether televised, broadcast or only 
reported, will be prepared to consider the time involved and 
forgo them entirely in an election year. 


But, despite the Great Debate and the Great Dismissal, 
and the time wasted on them, the record of the Eighty-second 
Congress, on foreign affairs at least, is satisfactory judged 
by the yardstick of what it was asked to do by the Adminis- 
tration. The value of its achievements was often marred, 
however, by its method of achieving them, and sometimes 
put in jeopardy by riders, amendments or compromises which 
imperilled a whole policy for the interests of a section of the 
voters: The extension for two years of the Trade Agree- 


_ ments Act, even though the “peril point” provision was 


reinstated, was one of the achievements, but its value was 
almost destroyed by an amendment to the Defence Produc- 
tion Act, an entirely unrelated piece of legislation, which 
established an import quota on cheese. This “ cheese amend- 
ment,” which, under the circumstances, was a thoroughly 
dishonest measure, makes negotiations for tariff reductions 





‘** AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 
to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 











nearly impossible while the failure to do anything about the 
Customs Simplification Bill weakens the value < 
already reached. 


This kind of behaviour—of which the Kem 


i agreements 


mendment 
and the ill-temper shown in the debate on the [ndian wheat. 
Bill are other examples—makes it difficult to applaud the 


Eighty-second Congress. But at the same time it emphasise: 
the quality of that minority—made up of men such as Seng- 
tors McMahon, Lehman, Sparkman, Lodge, Morse. Fyl- 
bright and Saltonstall—which managed to secure passage 
of so many necessary measures. It would have been a brave 
man who would have prophesied in midsummer that the 
foreign aid Bill would get through with $7.3 billion of it 
original $8.5 billion intact and with little more than the 
unwanted addition of $100 million for Spain in the way of 
marring amendment. After the mistakes made by the 
Economic Co-operation Administration in presenting its case, 
it can, indeed, consider itself lucky to have got permission 
to transfer 10 per cent of the funds appropriated from one 
heading to the other. It is, thereby, able, with a little help 
from “ offshore” purchases, to provide the economic aid 
for which it originally asked. It would no doubt like to 
have budgeted for more as things in Europe, and particu 
larly in Britain, have developed. 


Defence, which can no longer be separated from foreign 
affairs in American thinking, did as well as even the Chiels 
of Staff could have hoped. Conscription was extended for 
four years and the age limit lowered and, if universal military 
training was not accepted as unreservedly as the President 
had hoped, the necessity for it was grudgingly admitted a 
the end. The report of the National Security Traimng 
Commission issued this week gives Congress a way of back 
ing into the programme without too devastating an eflect 
upon the voters before November. And, more important 
the appropriations to support the expansion of the armed 
forces and their equipment were voted with little trouble. 
The spending of $57 billion on defence in peacetime § 
unheard of in the United States. Though Senator Tal 
regularly prophesies doom for the national economy if thing 
go any farther (which, in the nature of rearmament 3 
grammes, they must) it will be exceeded next year W! th btue 
more Opposition. 


* 


But, while the Senate and House provided most of the 
money demanded, a total of $95 billion during t the session, 
they were much more reluctant when they came to 0! lecting 
it from the tax-payers. Voting for appropriation: at this 
time is a patriotic gesture ; voting for imcreasec 'aX® is 
something else. Taxes are a domestic matter—very domestt 


when an election is in the offing, which it always is. Course 


boggled at giving Mr Truman more than half the new taxes 


he wanted (even this brings tax revenues to 4 level fat 


higher than that reached during the war) and poliics SUF 
gested that it might be profitable to force him \ ask fo 
more at a date even nearer to the election. But °° 

no more than share the fate of all domestic matters—or ev 
matters related to rearmament which impinged '« directly 
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on the domestic scene. The continuation of the controls 
‘mposed immediately after the outbreak of the Korean war, 
is an example of the latter. 

But, when everything else is forgotten about this session, 
when its record for peacetime spending, for expanding the 

and for peacetime taxation have been made to 
look puns the figures of future years, its addiction to 
‘avestigation will be remembered. Senator Kefauver took 
; varied troupe of Senators, a well-chosen interrogator 
and a splendid assortment of underworld characters before 
cameras and made history. But while he was 
breaking new ground in the matter of method his colleagues 
were being equally industrious without the help of extra- 
jicity. During the session 134 investigations 
ind this, at least, is a record which may stand 


armed fore 


Historians may find, in the techniques of- investigation 
invented, perfected or revived during the session, this Con- 
oress’s permanent claim to fame. Out of 134 investigations 
there were, naturally, a few which were serious in intention 
ind successful, both im operation and result. Senator 
yn’s resurrection of the old Truman Com- 

p as close a watch on the present defence pro- 

; kept on expenditure during the war is doing 
nportant work and doing it soberly and well. The efforts 
of Senators Fulbright and Hoey to clean up the Reconstruc- 
Corporation were valuable and, as it turned 
t, only too necessary. And a subcommittee of the House 
nd Means Committee has performed the same service, 
devastating results, for the Internal Revenue. 
But the investigations which will stick in the national 
which, if repeated too often in the future, may 

ly destroy the validity of the constitutional guarantees of 
! lave been those into the minds of men. Member- 
sup in the Communist Party usually is susceptible of proof 
n “ unusual affinity for left-wing organisations ” 
( the little group of McCarthys and McCarrans 
) have given this Congress its peculiar flavour have gone 
' have undertaken to interpret ten year old 
Motives and catalogue forgotten opinions. Their accusations 
re based on nothing more substantial than the 
dence of Mr Louis Budenz, an ex-Communist, 
‘hey announce their conclusions with a certainty that a 


Psychoanalyst would envy. Their bewildered. col- 
a isten uneasily and wonder. “ What is truth ?” the 
Pty se 


: nd Congress has asked many times, but it has 
“KVer Stayed tor an answer. 


Vox Populi 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


| — . I 7 bout the identity of the next President, never 
__) 40sent trom the American political scene, is rapidly 
nae as election year approaches. Many who recall 
a agg the public opinion polls in 1948 must be sur- 
Oy the extent to which such surveys are now being 

quoted in 


the hewspaper assessments of the possible candi- 
pes 's plain that the likelihood of General Eisenhower’s 
a ation 's appreciably increased because Dr Gallup’s 
“ s-sections of the American electorate consistently prefer 
mi {0 any other candidate. Senator Taft finds one of his 
— handicaps in the pollsters’ findings that in a race against 

' Truman he would fare worse than any other Republican 


tamed. The rumo : : 
heat co urs that Mr Truman might step down in 


by the poll 


dates, Ir 


which suggested that the latter would beat any’ 


‘ef Justice Vinson were substantially encouraged . 
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Republican except, of course, General Eisenhower. The 
parties each want to pick a winner at their conventions next 
summer ; however much their faith may have been shaken 
by the tipsters’ failure in 1948, they have found no better 
guides than those supplied by the polls. 


The undiminished importance of public opinion surveys 
makes them merit serious study but, although there is a 
vast body of literature on polling technique and a number 
of books and articles have been written as propaganda for 
and against them, there exists no adequate description of the 
scope or structure of the industry and no dispassionate 
assessment of its place in democratic government. 


Public opinion polls are, of course, only one branch of 
sample surveys, The techniques of the pollster are far more 
extensively used in market research than in the inquiries 
into popular opinions: and attitudes on public and political 
questions with which this article is concerned. These 
inquiries may be divided into four rough categories according 
to their sponsors, which may be governmental, private, 
academic, or journalistic. The comparative scale of opera- 
tions is not always easy to determine. One or two govern- 
ment studies, notably those into civilian morale in waftime 
and more recently into consumers’ spending plans, are weil 
known, but there have undoubtedly been a number of other 
surveys conducted by the government which have been 
shielded from publicity lest they attract unfavourable atten- 
tion from economy-minded Congressmen. For different 
reasons most privately sponsored polls attract little publicity, 
but they undoubtedly have a considerable market. Although 
many universities offer courses on public opinion studies and 
a number, generously financed by the great research founda- 
tions, themselves carry out surveys, only two do so on a 
nationwide scale and their work, although non-profitmaking, 
is largely sponsored by the government or private organisa- 
tions. 


x 


The field of newspaper sponsored—or what might be 
called political—polling is dominated by Dr Gallup. Today 
the only polls regularly published across the country are 
those conducted by Dr Gallup’s American Institute of Public 
Opinion (AIPO). His releases are carried by about a 
hundred newspapers. 


The explanation for this near-monopoly in the newspaper 
field lies in high costs and limited demand. A substantial 
amount of money has to be spent in putting a questionnaire 
to 3,000 or so people spread across the country and in tabu- 
lating their answers. The amount which a newspaper editor 
is prepared to pay for a column based upon the result is 
strictly limited and so is the number of editors interested in 
publishing such material. Dr Gallup was early in the field 
and is well established with most of the potential market. 
Furthermore, although even during its slump after 1948 
the AIPO never lost money, it has never made profits on a 
scale that greatly tempted competitors. Dr Gallup’s main 
income, like that of everyone else in the field, comes from 
privately sponsored work, mainly market research. 


Mr Elmo Roper, whose surveys were for many years com- 
missioned by Fortune magazine, has from time to time pro- 
duced a syndicated column and he is now running a radio 
programme based upon poll findings, but despite his experi- 
ence and skill—he entered the field in 1935 at about the same 
time as Dr Gallup—he has at present no newspaper outlet. 

The polls have been much criticised, both for their tech- 
niques and their influence, but much of the attack, especially 
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since 1948, has been misdirected. Dr Gallup made his repu- 
tation in 1936 with a prediction of the Roosevelt victory 
which was 7.§ per cent in error; he almost destroyed his 
reputation in 1948 with a prediction of Governor Dewey’s 
victory which was less than § per cent in error. Some of the 
mistakes made by pollsters in 1948 will not be repeated and 
another error of similar magnitude is unlikely, But in any 
case, because of incalculables such as turnout, last minute 
changes of mind, and the disposition of the “don’t know” 
vote, elections are far from ideal proving grounds for opinion 
polls. 

Their methods are reasonably well known. Too much 
criticism is usually devoted to the size and structure of the 
sample, which is seldom responsible for any major error. 
More attention is merited by the wording of questions—a 
trifling alteration in phrasing can sometimes transform the 
response—and by the problem of discovering how intensely 
opinions are held. The way in which the findings of the polls 
are reported has also not always been above reproach. Beyond 
a certain point simplification becomes falsification, and the 
pollsters have not always resisted the constant pressure from 
newspaper editors and readers to omit qualifications and 
technicalities. In privately commissioned polls there may 
also exist a temptation to obtain results which are pleasing to 
the sponsors. But it must be stressed that no serious charge 
of deliberate dishonesty has ever been made against any of 
the major polling organisations, 

Polls are widely quoted—and even sponsored—by lobbyists 
and counter-lobbyists and there is no doubt that many Con- 
gressmen, supremely anxious about the way the wind is blow- 
ing, pay considerable attention to their findings. The problem 
inevitably arises of how so powerful an instrument can be 
safeguarded from abuse. It does not seem that Washington 
can do much about it. A Congressional inquiry after the 
1944 election achieved little. It is hard to see how legal 
regulation of the polling industry could be effective without 
a fantastic degree of supervision. « Certain technical 
standards and rules~for publication could be laid down and 
the industry itself is discussing this. But such a step would 
have only limited influence. 

The main check must be provided by competing polls. 
In elections the check is provided by the result itself. But 
on questions of opinion it can only come from rivals in the 
ficld. When seemingly contradictory findings emerge from 
different surveys there is a natural anxiety and the cause for 
the discrepancy, usually the wording of the question, is 
eagerly sought. But such a check is the exception rather 
than the rule, for usually there is only one inquiry along any 
given lines at one time. Perhaps the best hope of safe- 
guarding the polls against abuse lies in the encouragement 
of subsidised non-profitmaking surveys. 

The ultimate check must, of course, lie in an informed 
public aware of the technical limitations of polls and clear 
in its mind about the importance which, assuming their 
accuracy, a democracy should accord to poll findings. The 
disaster of 1948 was in almost every way a good thing for 
the future of polls. It not only taught the pollsters humility, 
but it also led to a fuller public realisation of the drawbacks 
and the possibilities of such work. The pollsters them- 
selves too often seem to assume that what they find to be 
public opinion at a particular‘moment is what “Sught to 
guide policy makers. Occasionally the polls may show the 
public to be more realistic than had been thought and the 
timid politician may be encouraged to follow what he believes 
to be the right line, but in general polls must act as a deter- 
rent to courageous political leadership. 
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American Notes 

The British Election 
The times when a British election was a < losed book 
to most Americans, and one which there was no Particular 
desire to open, seem to have vanished. Last week's vote in 
. . . , a 
Britain not only captured the headlines and provided vast 


columns of print, but also was, in most cases, reported and 
commented upon with an understanding and fairness which 
is new—the consequence of growing awareness of the impor. 
ance of the British alliance. The Republican machine. cme 
as always, to grasp at any straw, tried to make party capita 
out of the defeat of socialism. But Republican rhapsodies 
were modified, in private, by a sober realisation that this mm 
a victory for Mr Churchill, not for Senator Taft. even 
though their public utterances stung the Democrats to dec} 


L are 


ait 


that “neither party in Britain advocated the back-to. 
McKinley programme for which the Republican leadershiy 
stands.” : 


The only hope which it was politic to express before poll- 
ing day was that whatever. party won would enjoy a working 
majority capable of taking the unpleasant decisions needed 
to meet the coming financial crisis. But disappointment g 
the narrowness of the swing has not detracted from the 
almost universal pleasure that Mr Churchill is to return t 
the leadership from which he was, in the American view. 
so ungratefully hustled in 1945. Mr James Reston, in the 
New York Times, concludes that the first reaction 

tells more about Washington’s state of mind than a 

Mr Churchill’s capabilities. It is tired of big problems and 

little men. It is eager for change. And it is hunting for 

heroes, old ones if necessary. 

In Washington, Mr Churchill’s narrow majority may not 
be altogether a liability; Congress will want to avoid 
increasing his difficulties and thus opening a way for the 
Labour party, and more especially the Bevanites, to retum 
to power. This does not mean that Mr Churchil! need only 
ask for it to be given. The Administration may be alarmed 
at the growing gulf between Britain’s world commitment 
and its ability to carry them out, but Congress is unlikely 1 
forget that it has just voted $7.3 billion for foreign aid and 
will be presented with a new bill in January. 


Mr Reston makes another interesting point: that Mi 
Churchill, as a Conservative, will enjoy a freedom to make 
new approaches to the Russians which American opinia 
would have found suspect in men of the left—or leit al 
centre—such as Mr Attlee and Mr Truman. American 
officials, paralysed by the fear of provoking charges of Com- 
munist sympathies, may be encouraged to take a new /o0k 
at the deadlock. The State Department almost certain 
has its reservations about Mr Churchill’s fondness for pet 
sonal diplomacy, and even some anxiety about deine 
entangled with a supposed symbol of the old colonial order, 
but American opinion has always had a weakness for cree! 
negotiation. About the substitution of Mr Eden for Mi 
Morrison at the Foreign Office there are’ no reservatic® 
whatever. 
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* * * 


Rebels on the Water-front 


With more than 120 ships idle, and an estimated 935° 
million in cargoes held up, the New York dock strike oo 
entered its third week. The strikers, members ©! dissidem 
locals of the International Longshoremen’s Ae 
(American Federation of Labour) are rebelling samen . 
president, Mr Joseph P. Ryan. All.Mr Ryans aagper 
get the men back to work have failed, though the mi 
piers, where cargoes of war material for Korea Save “i 
held up since the strike began on October 15th. arc oes 
operating normally under an agreement reached a 
the port officers and the strikers. British exports 4‘ ° 
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out the full brilliance of the glass. 


traces of iron, for example, would ruin the glass... 
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The men who cut glass in Stourbridge seem to have special instincts in their 
tt finger tips: as they turn a vase against the edge of a copper wheel, in a stream 


of water and fine abrasive, each facet is cut at exactly the angle which brings 


The brilliance itself is due to lead oxide, which can make glass look like 


a diamond. But the oxide must be free from impurities ; even minute 


Our job at Associated Lead is to provide the glass maker with 
oxides worthy of his skill. Our engineers have developed special 
plant—our chemists special analytical techniques for every step 


in manufacture. The result? Well, quite a lot of our 


ASSOCIATED LEAD TURERS LIMITED lead sparkles on Broadway and Fifth Avenue. 
MANUFACTUR 








Smart people prefer 
‘The Transatlantic (= 
Favourite = 


7 *. a * 
Sophisticated travellers know the difference in aeroplanes and 80 
prefer the experienced Lockheed Constellation with its unmatched 


a’) 











det transatlantic record. 

ree Constellations have crossed the Atlantic more times than all other aeroplanes ’ ~~ 

Mr combined. 30,000 times! They are specially designed to cover long fe 
ion distances with ease and are therefore today flying the longest \ 


routes the world over. , 
Whether your trip is long or short you will enjoy it more in an 
experienced Constellation, The Transatlantic Favourite. 


‘ Lockheed Constellation : 


* And world favourite among modern aeroplanes f 


















FROM LONDON VIA : Air India: B.0.A.C.+ El Al Israel Airlines - Pan American - Panairdo Brasil «Qantas - South African Airways - 
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... and fly 


Two million 
passengers 
a year prefer 





TRST and fofemost TWA’s service offers. air- 

travellers the greatest convenience in reaching 
their destinations with speed and comfort. If you 
are bound for any one of the many U.S. business 
centres or if you have to visit a number of them 
in double-quick time TWA can book you and fly 
you all the way. TWA is the only airline that 
can fiy you from 20 world centres in Europe, 
Africa, and Asia right through toany of the 60 
important U.S. cities—one ticket—one airline! Fly- 
ing with TWA is always a pleasure, The atmos- 
phere is friendly and it is your comfort that 
matters. Your superb food is carefully prepared 
and well served. Your drinks, too. TWA’s fast 
and luxurious 4-engined Constellations are favoured 
by seasoned air travellers for their above-the- 
weather flying, dependability, comfort and “on 
time’’ arrivals. That is why some 2,000,000 pas- 
sengers buy TWA tickets annually. 


Exclusive all-sleeper service 


TWA offers the only all-sleeper service to New York. The luxur- 
ious TWA “ New York Ambassador” leaves London every Sunday 
and Paris every Monday. In addition to the all-sleeper flights TWA 
offers you a daily service from London to the U.S.A., including 
combination sleeper-lounge flights on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND via the USA 


See and enjoy beautiful San Francisco, Hawaii, Fiji, on your 
way ““down under.” Fly by TWA-BCPA de luxe sleeper service. 


Consult your Travel Agent or TWA 
London. Tel.: REGent 3211 


va TWA Reservation Service 
available day and night 


Manchester.  Tel.: BLAckfriars 4649 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


TWA“ 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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FOR THE 
BUSY EXECUTIVE'S DESK 


In their black and 
cream cabinets the 
new Ediswan Loud- 
speakerphone units 
fit smoothly into 
the setting of the 
modern office, 
forming an 
attractive addi- 
tion to the busy 
executive’s desk 
and providing the quickest 
and most efficient method of office inter-communication. 
The Loudspeakerphone is completely secret in ope: ation 
and its simple push-button call system gives instant and 
foolproof contact. 
It is not a rental system, you make one payment only. 
PRICE : 

Standard Master Unit for 6 extensions £22-10-0 

Standard Master Unit for 10 extensions £23-10-0 

Extension Units (each) £4- 5-0 

NO PURCHASE TAX 


SEND TO-DAY FOR FULL DETAILS 


The Edison SwanElectric Co. Ltd, 


155 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2, & Branches 


Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies 
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. general paralysis ; consignments of Scotch 


a ct ch Americans before Thanksgiving, and before 
capt excise taxes Went into effect on November Ist, have 
had to be 3 rurned to Britain. 

On October 9th Mr Ryan negotiated a two-year contract 
with the New York Shipping Association providing for wage 
increases en cents an hour and certain other benefits— 


all the dockers were entitled to without a special exemption 


feam the stabilisation regulations. Locals in Brooklyn, 


Manhattan and Staten Island struck in protest, under the 
leadership of Mr John Sampson, business agent of Mr 
Ryan's own local, who has been identified with every rebel 
movement in the union, and who is reputed to aspire to 
Mr Rvan’s life presidency. Long-standing grievances of 
the rank and file against Mr Ryan have embittered the 
‘cnute. He claims that the disputed contract was accepted, 
» 1. by members of the union, which covers longshoremen 
1 east coast ports from Maine to Virginia, but the strikers 
‘asist that they knew none of the details of the contract, and 
shat the vote was counted in an irregular maaner. They also 


-harge that Mr Ryan is in league with the employers, and 
i n is dominated by racketeers. The New York 
it Commission’ has lent weight to charges of evil 
conditions in the hiring of dock labour, and says that the 
,dership of the union is “ honeycombed with mobsters.” 


they name Mr Harold Bowers, international 
yrzaniser controlling longshoremen on the Cunard pier, 
who was a member of the gang of the convicted bank robber, 
Mr Micky Bowers. A leading figure in providing strike- 
breakers has been Mr Anthony Anastasia, brother of Mr 

Albert Anastasia, a key figure in Mutder Incorporated. Mr 
Ryan himself has accused the Communists and Mr Harry 
Bridges, leader of the West Coast longshoremen, of imsti- 
gating the strike. 

The Federal Mediation Service made an unsuccessful 
attempt to secure a settlement, but was embarrassed by the 
fact that it had helped to arrange the original agreement. 
State mediators are now at work. The President, who 
has so far refused to invoke the emergency provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act as the employers would like, 
appeaied to tl 


he strikers to return, but Mr Sampson rejected 
the appeal and asked instead for an “emergency impartial 
body” to review their grievances. Meanwhile the strike 
continues, and the tie-up of big copper and lead shipments 
threatens seriously to affect the defence programme, already 
disturbed by earlier strikes in the copper industry. 


. * . 


UMT on the Way 

For the first time in its history America will have a 
system of universal military training (now to be called 
National Security Training), if Congress approves a plan 
submitted to it last Saturday. The National Security Train- 


ing Commission, which has just issued its report, stresses the 
need lor a UMT programme as providing “a method for 
achieving reasonable protection at a cost that can be borne 
‘ver an extended period.” The Commission was set up in 
June, under the Military Training and Draft Act, and con- 
tains five members, three civilians and two military, under 
we chairmanship of Mr James Wadsworth, former Senator 
and Representative from New York. 

Lis fepoet proposes a total of eight years’ service for every 
a ie months of which ate to be spent in training in 
- . = Bs, and the rest in a civilian organised reserve, 
a: ational Guard. Deferments, except for physi- 


Ment of Ty a feasons, will be hard to get. Both the Depart- 
iin ~. -clence and the Commission came out strongly 
the dovets. SPonsored by the American Legion to sweeten 
petio gl splitting the training into two three-month 
this oe ably to fall im the summers. They object that 

3 Would involve an excessively heavy burden on training 
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personnel and facilities ; would increase the cost of the pro- 
gramme (now estimated at over $4 billion for the first and 


$2 billion for subsequent years); and would probably 
decrease the effectiveness of the training. 


Trainees are not to be members of the armed forces, and 
are not to be subject to combat duty, but are to have a special 
legal status between those of civilian and soldier. To reassure 
parents who are disturbed at the possible effects of camp 
life on their sons’ morals, the Commission also stresses the 
need for strict supervision of the men’s moral welfare: 
among other proposals are a limitation on the sale of alco- 
holic drinks to the weakest beer sold commercially (and even 
that would only be sold at an “ inconvenient distance” from 
camps), and a clause to make illegal the establishment of a 
brothel near a camp. Prostitution is forbidden under state 
laws, but enforcement of them is often lax. 


If Congress approves the plan, men may be called for 
training as soon as the President or Congress decides that 
actual service for men under nineteen is no longer necessary 
to keep the armed forces at their full authorised strength, 
There is some reason to believa, however, that the Commis- 
sion has a doubt whether NST can be begun alongside 
Selective Service at all. The full programme will involve 
the training of 800,000 men a year, but the Commission 
urged a starting programme of 60,000. Congress must 
consider these proposals within forty-five legislative days, 
which will be towards the end of next February. 


x * * 


Bull in the Stabilisation Shop 


Congress has gone home without reviving the slaughter- 
ing quotas which the Administration hoped would bring the 
cattlemen to terms and enable law-abiding packers to secure 
their normal supplies of beef. There have, consequently, 
been many rumours that price controls on meat would have 
to be abandoned. But Mr DiSalle, the Price Administrator, 
refuses to concede a defeat which would allow the price of 
beef to run wild and wreck the stabilisation scheme. He 
knows beef ‘prices play an important part in the cost of living 
and in wage 

One proposed substitute for the quotas which, like them, 
would prevent certain dishonest packers from cornering the 
supply of live cattle would involve using the power of the 
Department of Agriculture to order packers to set aside a 
certain proportion of their production for the services, which 
are short of beef. The suggestion is that this should be fixed 
at anything in excess of their cattle purchases in a base 
period. This would make it unprofitable for the unscrupulous 
to offer over-ceiling prices for cattle, since the services cannot 
pay black-market prices. Unfortunately, the Department 
of Agriculture is not much more in sympathy with Mr DiSalle 
than are the cattlemen. Many of its officials are saying almost 
openly that if only price controls were removed beef would 
flow freely to the packers and butchers. On the other hand, 
Congress, which does ‘not like the executive to 
repair its calculated omissions, may in January be readier to 
recognise that high meat prices are bad medicine in an 
election year. 

Mr DiSalle is remarkably jaunty about another Congres- 
sional omission, the failure to revise the Capehart amendment 
to the Defence Production Act. This requires that, if a 
pre-Korean basis for price ceilings is to be used, instead of 
the present level, or that prevailing between January 25th 
and February 24th this year, the ceilings must allow for all 
increases in costs up to July 26th. The Administration has 
protested vigorously that this would let prices move only one 
way—upward. Now, however, that the controllers are 
embarked on the third stage of control, that of supplanting 
the general freeze and the interim regulations which followed 
it with dollar and cent ceilings “tailored” to individual 
industries and products, they have found unsuspected 
possibilities in the law. 
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HOW 
IT 
| WORKS 


six pictures taken 
within 31.15/1,000,000 


of a second 










L. of an exploding 


shaped charge 


SCHLUMBERGER 


shaped charge 





service available 


ce 


where you want it. 
: Wherever the drill - 
goes Schlumberger 
goes. 
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Many zoods are selling below their ceilings, which can 
4s reduced in Senator Capehart’s name; in some 
adustries, such as cotton textiles, the price officials 
have had to promise not to take full and unfair advantage 

: che law when they set permanent ceilings, There are 
- cases, which Senator Capehart never suspected, where 
the ceilings fixed under the general freeze are higher even 
than his amendment permits. Mr DiSalle can be trusted to 
bring them down. 

Sweeping reductions are hardly to be expected ; ceilings 
must be ° equitable,” they must not discourage production, 
and they must not cramp farm prices. But price control 
officials are reasonably hopeful that they can batten down 
the hatches for the big inflationary blow expected in the next 
faw months. For this they must give the lion’s share of the 

adit to the temporary recession and the consumer restraint 
which lic rehind it. 

* * . 
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Shame of Cicero 


Last July when a Negro ex-serviceman attempted to move 
into a flat in the white working-class town of Cicero, a suburb 
{ Chicago noted for its connection with Al Capone, his 
furniture was burned by a mob, he and his wife were 
threatened with violence, and a number of people were injured 


when the National Guard was called in to stiffen the police, 
who had stood idly by. The Negro, Mr Clark, charges in 
addition that he was beaten by the police and ordered to leave 
town. At the height of the riot, the mayor and chief of 
police could not be found. 

Ir was expected that the Cook County grand jury would 
indict these negligent officials as well as the leaders of the 
mob. Instead, an indictment was brought against the owner 
of the flats, her Negro rental agent, and a Negro lawyer, for 


conspiring to sell the pass to Negro tenants. Also indicted 
were a lawyer for the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, who acted for Mr Clark and, almost 
as an afterthought, the chief of police. This may have been a 
calculated test of Negro rights, but its handling by the local 
authorities is none the less shameful. A special federal grand 
jury has now been convened, and Cook County has dismissed 
the indictments against everyone but the police chief. But 
under the weak federal civil rights laws, an indictment is 
notoriously easier to obtain than a conviction. 

The Cicero riots are not an isolated case. There have been 
ix similar outbreaks in Cook County since 1945 and other 
cites such as Detroit have not been free from violence. Arson 
and bombings are now so frequent that insurance companies 
are reluctant to write fire policies for Negroes in certain dis- 
tricts, White resistance to Negro infiltration has grown 
tremendously in the past decade, with the flood tide of 
“egroes moving out of the south to better-paying jobs in 
northern cities. From 1910 to 1940 1,750,000 Negroes were 
on the move ; in the following seven years, the number was 
2,700,00 1S Negroes came north to do the dirty work done 
oy Europeans before immigration was shut off. Negroes are 
crowded into costly and insanitary black ghettoes from which 
“scape is difficult. In 1948 the Supreme Court ruled that 
‘yuictive racial Covenants were not enforceable at law. But 
they ~onuinue to grow apace, and, as the Cicero case shows, 
When the mob decides to “enforce them, local officials 


seldom have the political courage, if they have the inclination, 


img minority rights. The Cicero case has at least brought 

5 act out into . . . ~ m 

-o dared the open, to the indignation of fair-minded 
- * & 


Industry Spreads Out 


Although indust ; ; 
_ mK ry is still expected to break all records 
°Y Spending $25 billion on new plant and equipment this 


yt, an increase over last year’s expansion of one-third in 
vid ind of one-quarter in physical growth, the latest 
~*Y Shows that businessmen are beginning to draw in their 
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horns a fittl. This is the result of shoctages of building 
materials and components,’not of second thoughts about 
capital spending ; plans for the latter are in many cases 
becoming bigger and better every day, for nearly all business- 
men expect the country’s prosperity to continue. 

New facilities for the production of basic materials, for 
the eventual benefit of civilian consumers, have received over 
two-thirds of the certificates permitting rapid amortisation 
for tax purposes, by which the government is encouraging 
industrial expansion needed for the rearmament programme, 
So far about half of these certificates, by value, have been 
granted for new plants to be built in the manufacturing heart 
of the country, stretching from the Great Lakes to the 
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Atlantic. But the less industrialised regions are, as the map 
shows, getting rather more than their fair proportion of 
certificates when judged from the point of view of their 
share in the country’s total manufacturing capacity. Even 
the Pacific coast, the industrial giant of the last defence 
programme, is today only holding its own; it is the south- 
west that is now shooting up, largely as the result of oil and 
chemical expansion in Texas. This movement away from 
the coasts and toward the growing markets of the south has 
been noticeable for some time, but the trend has been 
accentuated by the pressures of the present emergency, 
which are forcing manufacturers to put their new plants in 
the less industrialised areas where labour and other facilities 
are available. 

This natural development is most desirable from the point 
of view of civil defence, for it is the coastal districts and 


those around the Great Lakes (on the direct Great Circle © 


route from Siberia) which are most vulnerable to air attack. 
The absence of any government insistence on the necessity 
of decentralising industry has been criticised in Congress, 
but it was Congress which last summer defeated an attempt 
to make decentralisation a condition of government aid for 
industrial expansion. Representatives of the old manufac- 
turing areas can always be counted upon to oppose legisla- 
tion that would keep new jobs from coming to their con- 
stituents. Shortly afterwards President Truman himself 
burned his on this politically hot potato, when he 
approved a policy for speeding up industrial dispersal. 

The question cooled down quickly, however, once the 
President’s statement was cleared of a semantic confusion 
between decentralisation, a regional affair, and dispersal, a 
local matter of placing new defence factories far enough 
apart for it to be unlikely that two will be destroyed by one 
atom bomb. Half the country’s industrial output is said to 
come from the 35 chief target areas, and the need for dis- 
persal has long been realised. It is now one of the considera- 
tions governing the granting of defence contracts and tax 
amortisation certificates. 
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But a vast Plant 
now handles 
25,000 tons a ee 


of ore a day 


It was in 1751 that Axel Cronstedt, a 








Swedish mineralogist, first discovered 


Witinai i ee 


the metal he called nickel. The science of s 
chemistry was only just emerging ZS 
~ 
from the dark ages of alchemy and, = 
even on a tiny scale, his methods were laborious. 
Today, in the great mines and smelters of Ontario, the 
source of most of the world’s nickel, modern knowledge 
and equipment have brought the process to a high pitch 
of efficiency. But still the search goes on for even better 
methods of production, to meet anever-growing demand. 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 
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PRIDE OF PLACE... 


Catesbys Desks are notable for their good 
design, their variety and quality of work- 
manship: They have captured to an unusual 
degree the preference of executives in 
commerce and industry. There is sound 
sense and good taste in choosing a 


CATESBYS DESK 


We shall be glad to send our representative or 
to submit a complete brochure of photographs 
portraying complete Office Furnishing and io 
welcome you in our model showrooms. 
May we invite your inquiry to our Director 
of Contracts. 


Catesbys Lid., 64-67 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
Our only address. Telephone: Museum 7777 























“Bank Complex” London 


ELECTRO-MATIC vehicle-actuated signals 


provide an immediate and economic solution to the urgent 
problem of traffic control. All types of vehicles either in 
built up areas or at busy arterial junctions are enabled to 
circulate freely without congestion and in complete safety. 
If necessary, co-ordinated control can be provided over 4 
large area embracing a large number of intersections, the 
flexibility of the system rendering it capable of adaptation 
to every type of road layout and every form of traffic. 
Thousands of ““ELECTRO-MATIC” installations al! over 
the world are continuously providing a degree of safety and 
efficiency which could not be obtained by any other means. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC co 
AD) Strowger House, Arundel Street, London, YY- 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 4506. Telegrams: Strowger, Estrand, London 


Strowger Works, Liverpool 7. onset 
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THE-WORLD OVERSEAS 





Mr Eden’s First Assembly 


PERSIAN will preside over the first session of the sixth 

United Nations Assembly, which opens in Paris next 
Tuesday. He will, however, step down as soon as the presi- 
dent of the new Assembly is elected ; his role at the opening 
cession is merely a comsequence of the fact that Mr 
Nasrollah Entezam presided over the 1950 Assembly, which 
met before Persia achieved its present prominence in world 
affairs. Fortunately, the convention that the president must 
be chosen from a different part of the world each year makes 
it likely that this Assembly- will elect a Latin American 
rather than another delegate from the Middle East ; fortu- 
nately, because questions involving the latter region are 
thickly strewn throughout the agenda. 


Never before, in fact, has a UN Assembly met under such 
a cloud of Middle Eastern problems. Admittedly neither 
Persia’s nor Egypt’s dispute with Britain is on the agenda 
—although either might make its appearance before the 
Assembly grinds to its end some time in the New Year. 
Nor is the question of Palestine likely to achieve the pro- 
minence of previous years, even if the French, American 
and Turkish conciliators, who for months have been trying 
to bring Israeli and Arab views closer together, can produce 
a definite result during the Assembly. But the states mem- 
bers of the Arab League, who manifested only last week 
their displeasure with the world organisation by refusing to 
observe United Nations Day, will certainly air their 
grievances during the general debate. By the time that 
debate opens, fuel for their anger may well have been pro- 
vided by the efforts of France, backed by Britain and others, 
to prevent the Assembly discussing the joint Arab motion 
regarding Morocco. A full-dress discussion on this matter— 
which is discussed by our-Paris Correspondent on the next 
page—would be particularly embarrassing to France in view 
of its role as host country ; and it can onby be avoided if the 
French argument—that the question is an internal one—is 
accepted by such “ neutral”? members as the Latin Ameri- 
cans. In this connection France’s recent encouragement of 
the Latin Union, and Mv Maurice Schuman’s conferences in 
Rio de Janeiro, may be significant. 


Even if the Moroccan issue can be sidestepped, there can 
| be no escaping the abuse which, when Libya is discussed, 

will be hurled by Egypt and its friends at the western nations 
that freed that territory from Fascism and are now groom- 
ing it for independence. - It is fortunate that the essential 
decisions regarding Libya were taken at last year’s Assembly, 
whea Middle Eastern passions were not running so high. 
The 1951 Assembly ‘has- little to do in the matter except 
fective reports ; and while this must provide an opening for 
Propaganda by the Arab members, there is no means by 


which they: -; . 
ravi a can prevemt last year’s arrangements going 
rough. 


What Will Russian Tactics Be? 


iy mere fact that no reference to the USSR ‘has as yet 
a in this article indicates the extent to which this 
9 oo ‘sembly differs from its predecessors. It does not, 
dente imply that the Russians are ‘likely to sit back 
the f = at the proceedings, leaving it to the Arabs to blacken 
sina of the West. It cam-be assumed that, as the “ hardy 
ee vd which appear at each Assembly come round 
a Russians will say ‘their usual say, whether the 
» leet ts Greece, colonies, Indians in South Africa, human 





rights, or the admission of Italy to membership, They will; 
no doubt, again denounce the UN aid given to refugees, 
the technical assistance given to backward countries, the 
proposal to merge the Atomic Energy Commission and: the 
Commission for Conventional Armaments, and: the extension 
of Mr Trygve Lie’s term of office as Secretary-General ; 
and they will be supported by the faithful Poles and Czechs, 
But will the USSR produce any startlingly new proposals? 

The Soviet tactic of announcing: a simple, propagandist 
metien after each Assembly has begun is already wearing 
rather thin. In 1948 Mr Vyshinsky called for a one-third 
cut in the Great Powers’ armies ; in 1949, for a five-poWer 
peace pact ; in 1950, for the branding as a.war criminal of 
the first nation to use an atom bomb. What new slogan can 
the Kremlin now find ? It is rather late to bring up the 
issue of the rearming of Germany and Japan ; the Com- 
munist-led world peace movement has already made much 
play with that theme, and it would not burst upon the 
Assembly with the same freshness as its predecessors. 
Perhaps this year’s appeal will be for “ talks on the highest 
level,” a suitably vague slogan, calculated to have a certain 
impact on such westerners as have already forgotten the 
recent vain efforts of the four Foreign Ministers’ Deputies, 
and on the many “ neutrals” who never heard about. them. 
Another possible Soviet move might be a new proposal on 
German unity ; it is already being suggested that the UN 
should supervise all-German elections, and a flattering twist 
might be given to this offer. 


Aims in Korea 


Unless Mr Vyshinsky’s surprise packet takes a very novel 
shape, it is almost bound to meet the same fate as in previous 
years ; that is, it will be voted down by the overwhelming 
majority of member nations, after that same majority has 
approved a portmanteau resolution reaffirming its attitude on 
such general issues as resistance to aggression and the control 
of armaments. Then the Assembly will be able to get down 
to business, Apart from the Middle Eastern issues, the 
problem on which action is most urgently needed is Korea. 
A predominantly Asiatic commission, set up by last year’s 
Assembly, has recommended that the United Nations’ political 
objective must remain the establishment of a unified and 
democratic Korea, but there is still no sign of a clear state- 
ment of the UN’s more immediate aims in that country. It 
will, however, be interesting to see how the Assembly answers 
the commission’s request that the UN should now have mere 
adequate political representation in Korea. 


From the British point of view this Assembly has a special 
interest in that Mr Anthony Eden will be leading the British 
delegation for the first time. It can hardly be expected that 
the new Foreign Secretary, who has had only ten days to 
prepare for his journey to Paris, will -take.any electrifying 
imitiatives in his opening speech. But the Assembly will 
enable the delegates of the fifty-nine other member nations 
to take the measure both of Mr Eden and of his Government, 


while he in turn will have a chance to talk informally not 
only with Mr Acheson and M. Schuman, but also with many 
ministers, such as those from Southern Asia; who are not 
normally -available in Europe. Mr Eden, with his years of 
experience at Geneva, should be able to take full advantage of 
this unusual opportunity in spite of the many other pressures 
upon him. 
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1650 
France and the Moslem 
World 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


DurinG the recent naval manceuvres in the Mediterranean 
General Eisenhower declared that “we” should take cog- 
nizance of “ the legitimate aspirations ” of the Moslem world 
in that area and, for that matter, all the way from Dakar to 
the Philippines or else, said the general, “‘ I don’t see how we 
can hold true to our doctrine that we do not want to dominate 
anyone.” This statement has drawn groans from responsible 
officials in Paris—and not least from the Americans, They 


see, of course, what the Supreme Commander means, but . 


they see also just what the Moslems of North Africa will like 
to think he meant in regard to immediate Allied policy. The 
Moroccan question is to come before the United Nations 
General Assembly before Christmas ; the Tunisian question, 
after the mammoth tour of Habib Bourguiba, will surely be 
discussed in the corridors of the Palais de Chaillot ; the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of Libya and Cyrenaica, so rich in 
promise of multilateral discord, is in process and should be 
completed before the end of the year. 


The situation further east is already well known. General 
Eisenhower’s gesture of good will towards the Moslem peoples 
came at the outset of conversations between Britain, France 
and the United States on how to handle the complaint filed 
by the Arab League that France has both unnecessarily pro- 
longed its protectorate in Morocco for its own ends and has 
also violated the UN Charter of Human Rights. While 
General Eisenhower’s declaration may in a general way be 
said to puff into North Africa a welcome breath of ait 
air, he has not made it any easier tactically for the responsible 
European powers on the spot to meet the contemporary 
Moslem challenge, still less to reconcile between themselves 
the divergencies of policy towards the Arabs which have for 
thicty years caused so much bad blood between Britain and 
France. 


Morocco on The Move 


In French North Africa each region has distinct problems 
which admit of practical solutions but which equally become 
insoluble if fanaticism supervenes. General Juin’s tenure of 
office in Rabat coincided with the large industrial develop- 
ment of Morocco that followed the penury of the war years. 
On the plane of external and internal diplomacy, however, 
it was often marked by suspicion and downright*bad manners. 
General Guillaume, who has succeeded General Juin with 
the latter’s own blessing, has made an auspicious inaugural 
tour and has, it seems, established a more friendly relation- 
ship with the Sultan who was previously very close to the 
Independence party (Istiqlal). In his last months as Resident- 
General, General Juin pushed ahead with one constitutional 
reform—the formation of local assemblies. These in the 
French view, are the prerequisite of regional assemblies and of 
finally a Moroccan national assembly. In spite of the French 
refusal to declare a time-table of Moroccan independence, 
there is thus at least some momentum in the direction of 
realising the “legitimate aspirations” of which General 

isenhower spoke. The next few years will show whether a 
nore liberal French policy can make headway against sub- 
vérsive propaganda and the unsettling presence of thousands 
of American airmen and their families around the Atlantic 

omes. 


The American trade penetration of Morocco is much 
exaggerated. It was conducted chiefly by ex-G.ILs who came 
in the export-import business and for a year or two 
made hay by selling American goods in an insatiable market 


and igi: ag their large franc profits into dollars at 
Tangiér. is triangular process, which was made pos- 
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sible only by American exemption from the Fren. 


control, caused a depreciation of the franc and . nseiealie 
a French prohibition of imports for the purchi.. o{ vad 
foreign currency had not been officially allottes 4 ; hie 
insignificant Moroccan trading-lobby then succeeded in a 
voking an ideological response from Congress with the cy 
that American traders were being penalised by the create 
torate when the United States still retained free trading 
rights within the Sherifian Empire under a treaty of 1836, 
This dispute, which is at present before The Hague Cour 


hardiy constitutes a genuine intergovernmenta! quarrel 


It is therefore unlikely that differences of philosophy o 
interest will prevent the United States Government from 
formally supporting the right of France to pursue its policy 
as protecting power in Morocco as it thinks fit. As to the 
technique of handling the Arab League’s complaint, the 
Americans, as a matter of principle, do not wish to exclude 
any subject from the Assembly’s agenda. The French fea 
that, once their fingers are caught in the machinery of Uno, 
they may be put entirely through the mangle ; so they intend 
to deny the competence of Uno at the outset and to state 
their refusal to take cognizarice of its findings. The British, 
who support France on the substance of its case, also hold 
the view that the Assembly is incompetent to discuss the 
revision of treaties sanctioned by international agreement, 


Tactics at Uno 


The British who—again rather more than the Americans— 
incline to the “open forum” view of the United Nations 
also reject a discussion on human rights, pointing out that the 
Moroccan case is on this count certainly no more suited tp 
Uno than that of the exploitation of the Egyptian fellah by 
the Egyptian Government. In sum, diplomatically the French 
Moroccan case receives British support in return for French 
solidarity with the British over Egypt and the Sudan—while 
both powers are upheld by the United States partly in the 
interests of Allied security, partly on the principle of the 
non-violability of treaties. 


On the latter point, however, there are obvious juridical 
differences between Morocco and Egypt: the Egyptians have 
unilaterally abrogated a recent “ emancipating ” treaty with 
a defined term. The Sherifian authority, on the other hand, 
has abrogated nothing. Last autumn the Sultan asked for and 
was refused a new treaty revising the relationship of the two 
parties, since when the protectorate has continued i 
juridically endless sway as.defined in 1912. The resolution 
of the Arab League is made therefore, as it were, on behalf of 
a Sultan who has no international juridical personality. 

But behind the legal niceties which, as always. are used by 
attackers and defenders only when convenient. there are the 
contemporary political desiderata. What appears to be desired 
by American expert opinion is that the Europeans should 
stay put in North Africa and, without sticking rigidly © 
the letter of past treaties defining rights and powers, should 
further economic, ares and social development to the best 
of their ability. Such is the sense of General Eisenhower's 
declaration which springs, presumably, partly from a sense 
of his country’s mission in the world at large and partly from 
the United States’ military meed for secure air-basts 
from Port Lyautey to Tripoli. No more than the An) 
nationalists can the Americans rouse any great enthusiasm for 
the constitutional distinctions between Morocco. the Frenc! 
protectorate in international law; Algeria, the overs 
department of France ; Tunisia, the French protectorate de 
droit interne, Libya and C ica, the future federal kingdom 
“under licence” and —independent and suffering 
from a domestic feudalism that is far more predatory ta" 


_ any of the types of foreign rule in the other areas. 


Like Morocco, Tunisia has its “ progress-problem.” a 
in this instance political evolution is further advanced. T™ 
conversations now going on in Paris.between |: Fr 
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TELLING THE WORLD 
OF BRITISH ACHIEVEMENT 


66 COUNTRIES in all parts of the world, 
including hard currency =~ are now 
receiving from Britain regular shipments 
of Hoover products — electric cleaners, 
washing machines, polishers and F.H.P. 
motors. 

The volume of these exports is rapidly 
expanding all the time. In the first six 
months of 1951 the figure was 100% higher 
than for the same period in 1950, and that 


HOOVER 


Foctories at : PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX - MERTHYR TYDFIL, SOUTH WALES - CAMBUSLANG, SCOTLAND - HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS 


in turn was 68% higher than the figure for 
the first six months of 1949. 

The export of Hoover products is not only 
valuable in earning foreign currency but is a 
magnificent advertisement for British enter- 
prise as’'a whole. Every Hoover cleaner, 
washing machine, polisher and motor 
despatched overseas is a reminder to other 
countries that British initiative, invention 
and craftsmanship still remain unsurpassed. 
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.. once you fall for ‘ 
Sobranie Straight Cut KY 
Virginia you fall for \* 
life. If you’re anxious 
to turn over a new leaf, ay 
then this is the wrong kind 
of leaf to choose. Here is 20 
that slow cool smoking and A\- for 
inimitable Sobranie flavour 
which will keep you 
mated for a lifetime. 


SOBRANIE LIMITED, SOBRANIE HOUSE, LONDON, E.Ci 
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AUSTRALIA IN 4 DAYS 


— and sleep well on the way 





* Free sleepers across the Pacific. 


* Via Vancouver or San Francisco with a transit dollar 
allowance. 


Via Honolulu and Fiji. 
From London with connections via Glasgow and Shannon. 


Fares: Sydney £290 single, £522 return. Auckland £285 
single, £513 return. 


* Book through any accredited Travel Agent or 


B.O.A.C. our general agents 
VA NORTH AMERICA 


in U.K. (ViCtoria 2323) 
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BRITISH COMMONWEALTH PACIFIC AIRLINES LIMITED 
in co-operation with B.O.A.C., T.C.A T.W.A. 
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government and M. Chenik, the Tunisian prime minister, 
deal not with abstract treaty changes but with the further 
practical association of Tunisians with the French in the 
control of their country’s affairs. As when the Sultan was 
parleying in Paris last autumn French colons, fearful of 
threats to their own interests, have hastened after M. Chenik 
to present their own case to the government. But there is a 
= major difference between Tunisia and Morocco. The local 
Rie Arab intelligentsia—and it is always the intelligentsia who 
=e lead revolutions—are themselves more highly educated and 

have at their back a more skilled and more educated working 
class element than have their Moroccan counterparts. 
(Indeed they are in this respect ahead of all the other Arab 


states except Lebanon.) They are therefore more likely to 


be able to bring about improvement without recourse to the 

only weapon available to the ignorant, which is violence. It 

may yet be that evolution, not nationalism, will prevail in 

A Tunisia. If so it will become a major factor of stability when 

: in neighbouring Libya the United Nations seems to have laid 
the perfect conduit-pipe of Moslem fanaticism--from Egypt 
to French North Africa. 


Unrest in Kazakhstan 


ReEPoRTS were published in the Western press last week 
of an alleged “peasant rebellion” in Kazakhstan, the 
second largest (it is ten times larger than the United 
Kingdom), but the most sparsely populated, of all the Soviet 
republics. The reports have almost certainly been much 
Se exaggerated. On the other hand there have been signs of 
unrest in the Kazakh SSR, and complaints about the “ selfish- 
ness of Kazakh peasants” and the nationalism of the local 
intelligentsia have been voiced in the Moscow press. 


The root of the present discontent seems to lie in the 
campaign for the recovery of livestock which is being carried 
out throughout the Soviet Union. The three-year plan 
for the development of livestock (discussed on page 933 of 
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The Economist two weeks ago) is supposed to be completed 
by the end of this year, and the Soviet leaders in their efforts 
to reach the targets set have tightened their control over 
the livestock belonging to the state and collective farms. 
The peasants have apparently taken advantage of the recent 
amalgamation.of collective farms to grab as much as possible 
4 of the communal stock. The losses, it is reported, have been 
particularly noticeable in Kazakhstan which is the main 
centre of the Soviet sheep and goat population, and where, 
A moreover, work numbers of Ukrainian peasants who were 
ce compulsorily transferred to this province because of their 
- opposition to collectivisation. Hence. it is not surprising 
that the campaign for the recovery of livestock has met with 
stiff opposition in this area, There may even have been some 
cases of sporadic resistance by the semi-nomadic Kazakh 
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rds, who regret the good old. days whe; 
red about how many sheep and goats the, » 
The older ones tend to say nowadays that “7... yi... 
was a fool, but Stalin is a clever man: he knows ov, 
how many sheep and goats I still possess.” 


The Soviet leaders always fear am alliance bei ween 4g, 
contented peasants and a dissatisfied intelligenis:: He... 
their campaign for the recovery of communal sto! has bees 
accompanied by severe blows at Kazakh nationalsim. A: 
recent meeting of the Central Committee of the |.) 


mm £ 
cb 
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| Com. 
munist party both the first and the second secretary as we 
as the chairman of the Academy of Sciences, the rector , 
the University and the chairman of the Writers’ Union were 


strongly criticised for tolerating, and themselves .:.cumbigs 
to, “ nationalist deviations.” 
A similar attack on the nationalist: intelligentsia as 4 pote 
tial ally of the discontented peasantry was carried out some 
time ago in the Ukraine. Tt isa sign of the development of 
Kazakhstan: thatit has ‘created forthe Soviet Government 3 
“ Ukrainian problem.” With its: great resources of coal in 
Karaganda and oil in the Emba region, with the riches 
Soviet deposits of non-ferrous metals and great possibilities 
for cotton growing and ‘sheep rearing, the Kazakh Republic 
is too important to the Soviet Government for «| to let the 
present situation get out of harid: Kazakhstan developed 
with great strides during the war aridjit still continues to do 
so; amd the fact that the Soviet authorities now 
have to deal with a_ nationalist: urban “ intelligentsia” 
is a symptom of this comparatively rapid growth is 
the urban population. By leading their backward ares 
along the path of ecomomic afd social progress the 
Soviet Government is changing the nature of the oppositioa 
that it has to face in its non-Russian southern and eastera 
regions. 


Peron at the Polls 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT! 


On November tr1th, for the first time since the 1%§3 consti- 
tution (now revoked) was introduced, an Argentine president 
holding office will stand for re-election. Academically the 
term.“ holding office” may be incorrect. For Congress has 
granted President Perén’s request for leave of absence from 
executive duties—a request made, acoording to Peron, in the 
interests of electoral freedom. Nevertheless, as this article 
is being written the President is still at Government House. 

Other electoral innovations of Perén’s own invention 
include the election of the president by the direct vote of the 
electorate ; the replacement of the PR system (in !orce since 
1912) which assures a one-third representation in the 
Chamber to the minority vote, by a system according 
which constituencies return one member each by majority 
vote ; and the appearance of organised labour represented by 
the officially controlled OGT or Labour Federation as a0 
important force in the electoral campaign. A fourth innova 
tion, the women’s franchise, is generally attributed (0 Senor 
Perén’s good offices ; women yoters in the Peron:sta ranks 
are organised in a separate party (Partido Peronista I’: mentn®), 
and ail parties have a fair sprinkling of ‘women 2mo gst thei’ 
candidates. The polling will again be supervised by \% 
army ; this is a repetition of a practice initiated .0 the last 
presidential election—Perén’s first. But as a result of the 
abortive September revolt, the elections will be )-1d under 
martial law, unless this is revoked by a last-minute «ispens* 
tion of the authorities. 

Perén’s opponents brand the abandonment of !’ slightly 
modified by a curious provision allotting ten seas © be 
minority vote) as one more step in a campaign directe 
towards de facto one-party rule within a pseudo-icmot* 
framework. The charge is not unfounded ; the ™<¥ - 
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notes on the Simon Engineering Group. What it 
is: the many things it does: why it thinks them 
worth doing. Briefly, the Simon companies design 
: and build capital equipment for many essential 
he industries, from coal mining and steel making to 
M3 flour milling, In doimg so they share in the 
he achievement of three aims: to enhance the efficiency 
cle and competitive power of British industry in 
- world markets; to maintain the world reputation 
i of British engineering; and to earn by exports 
nce the foreign exchange which the world pays for 
the ¢ oie , 
Z irst-class British experience and skill. 
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An Annuity 


will offset reductions in income 


For a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income 
for life from an annuity is over 10% of the purchase money. 


(For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. tax.) 


Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
E.C.2. 


No commission 


19 Coleman Street, London, 


No shareholders No agents 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


\ In at least one respect this 
busy English street scene is 








typical of many others thou- 





sands of miles away. Go to 
| Sydney or Sao Paulo, Mon- 
treal or Montevideo, Colombo 





or Kyoto—you will find 

trolleybuses as popular as they 

are in Great Britain. You will 

also find that they are either 
completely built or equipped 
by ‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’, 
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Every day, all over the world, 
people travel to and from their 4 | ila & ae 
| homes by ‘ENGLIsH Evectric’ i) Aa Owl La Wiscasset) > _ Bie 

| trams, trains and trolleybuses. teal = 
Housewives, school-children, 





factory workers, office workers, 
—all enjoy the benefits of 
cleaner, quieter, more com- 
fortable travel. 

Both inside and outside the 
home *‘ ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ puts 
the power of electricity at the 
service of millions. 
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The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company: Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C,2 
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toral law was preceded a couple of years before by another 
law which effectively precludes any coalition of parties or 
any inter-party arrangement designed to avoxd vote-splitting. 
Peron Likes to point to his electoral practices as the first 
‘scrances of electoral freedom in Argentina. But there are 
subtler means of hanging on to power than the crude election- 
lich kept the Democrats (Conservatives) in office 
for ten vears before the 1943 military coup and has left them 
«with a reputation for electoral mismanagement not yet lived 


1 


with a 
cown 

In the pre-election campaign, the balance has been heavily 
weighted on the side of the regime. It has had contro! of 
the popular Press, radio and television, and in fact free 
recourse to the public purse for the financing of its pro- 
caganda machine. Since the overplayed hand in the cam- 


naign’s earlier stages and the virtual flop of the monster 
CGT rally last August, when Perén at a preview before 
making his official appearance on the platform is reported 
to have rated the CGT chief for what he called “ una 
ridiculeza,” events have once more dealt the Peronistas a 
strong trump suit: the September revolt. 

mystery surrounding the origins of this affair is now, 
f anything, deeper than ever. There are two official 
“ explanations ’: the Minister for the Army, General Lucero, 
attributed it to the petty personal ambition of its leader 
and a small group of friends, while Perén, in a broadcast a 
week later, painted it as part of a much bigger conspiracy 
fnanced by foreign “ imperialists” and aimed at the “ sub- 
ugation”” of Argentina. This story at least provided Perén 
with reinforcements for an old propaganda line and allowed 
the CGT to polish up a few rather tarnished slogans. It 
iso provided a pretext for arresting a number of opposition 


4 
ne 
aan 


eaders (later liberated as another gesture in the mterest of 
electoral freedom), and for tightening up repressive measures : 
for instance, dissemination of rumours tending to “ discredit 
the Government ” was made a penal offence. 


One Horse in the Race 


With no popular Press, no radio facilities, no unlimited 
expenses fund, and forced to distribute electoral pamphlets 


more or less surreptitiously, the opposition has been con-- 





demned to virtual imarticulacy. Peronista slogans, on th 
other hand, scream from walls and hoardings, trams and 


buses. The two principal parties, Radicals and Democrats, 
have, it is true, been able to hold their meetings with little 
interference of an organised kind ; but Socialist meetings 
have been interrupted by the police and party officials have 
been arrested. Dr Palacios the veteran Socialist leader, was 
ne of those arrested and later released after the September 
ievolt ; a fortnight before polling day he withdrew his candi- 
cacy and advised his party to boycott the elections. On the 
whole there is little optimism amongst even the most san- 
guine of Perén’s opponents. If any thoughtful Argentine is 
asked who will win at the polls he will probably reply: “ El 
caballo del cOmisario”—in Argentina punters at country 
‘ace meetings are proverbially advised» to back the horse 
Cwned by authority as represented by the local comisario, 


or police chief, 


Nevertheless, November 11th may yet reveal some elec- 


‘oral surprises. A potential source of change is the largely 
unpredictable women’s vote, and of course housewives feel 

- Sharp upward swing in living costs to a peculiar degree. 
are also signs of dissatisfaction in the Peronista ranks 
, © constituencies because party candidates were thrown 
nto the discard and others imposed on them by the CGT. 
And, ot course, abandonment of PR is a two-edged weapon. 
Preeeadl moreover, a curious but widespread belief in 
dement fs ae given an added fillip from the presidential 
— o. - = months’ leave, that Perén would gladly retire 
rected tical scene, at least temporarily, at a time when 
phe ag deterioration in Argentina’s economy makes the 

“pect of another term in office far from alluring. 
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Canada’s Arms Dilemma 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


THe Canadian Government is coming under fire because it 
has not more to show for the very large arms expenditures 
($1.6 billion in the current fiscal year) which Parliament 
voted last spring. Whether the production programme has 
been prosecuted as vigorously and as efficiently as it might 
have been is extremely difficult to say. But it is easy to see 
several highly frustrating factors which make Canada’s 
defence production exceptionally difficult to plan. 

The fundamental fact is that Canada must produce for 
other people besides itself if it is to produce at all economic- 
ally. For example, the decision was taken more than a year 
ago that this country must have facilities to produce at least 
some of its own military vehicles. With some difficulty in 
the case of the Willys Jeep, manufacturing rights were 
obtained from American companies so that the three big 
Canadian automobile plants might each assemble one type. 
Canadian General Mctors was assigned a 2} ton 6 by 6 truck ; 
the Chrysler Corporation of Canada a 7 ton 4 by 4; and 
Ford of Canada the Jeep or }-ton truck. But the require- 
ments of the Canadian armed forces, save in war, would 
not keep a production line rolling for more than a few weeks. 
The three automobile factories have therefore set up a sort 
of pilot assembly-line. It will allow them to get familiar 
with the American vehicles, and enable efforts to be made 
to develop an increasing Canadian content in them. But 
it is clearly not an economic operation. It is a measure of 
preparedness based on the presumption that, in the event of 
war, the full capacity of the Canadian automobile industry 
would be needed. 


Aircraft production presents another case. The ofly way 
Canada could get modern fighters in the numbers needed 
was to build them here> The Canadair factory at Montreal 
is producing F86 (Sabre) jets at a rate sufficient for the 
RCAF. At full capacity it could produce them in three or 
four times the quantity. The limitation is that the engines 
have to come from the United States. If Canada could get 
twice as many American engines, it could produce enough 
fighters to supply the RAF, which would eagerly welcome 
them, as well as its own air force ; and the per-unit cost 
would be correspondingly reduced. : 


Canada’s second big aircraft project, the A. V. Roe 
(Canada) Company at Malton, outside Toronto, is the first 
to achieve near independence of either U.S. or British com- 
ponents. The big twin-engined jet fighter, known as the 
CF-100, was designed in Canada for Canadian conditions. 
The engine which is to go into it, the Orenda, was also 
designed and built by A. V. Roe (Canada) Ltd. Subsidiary 
factories have been started here to supply parts, down to the 
blades in the turbine ; and British manufacturers of com- 
ponents, such as the Rotax Company, have been persuaded to 
open Canadian factories to serve A. V. Roe. The one major 
part which still has to come from Britain is the fuel system. 
Eventually Canada will have its first self-contained aircraft 
plant. The CT-100 wiil be the first genuinely all-Canadian 
aircraft both in its frame and its power-plant. But it is not 
yet in production. All that yet shows is the very high capital 
cost and four prototypes. 


_ The one shining example of a really satisfactory and 
economic operation is the gun-plant at Sorel, Quebec, which 
is building the 3-inch §0 calibre naval gun for both the 
Canadian and American Navies. But it would never have 
worked out if Canada had not taken the initiative and started 
making the guns for its own use—on a strictly uneqonomic 
basis. 


The United States is virtually the only country that can 
afford to buy Canadian arms production and it is virtually 
the only country that does not want it. For all the talk about 
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North American integration and all the exhortations from 
American Ministers, the American procurement authorities 
are exasperatingly slow in placing orders here. Yet Canada is 
officially holding to the policy of using all-American standards 
until! more widely standardized types are adopted. The pro- 
duction experts, now running a powerful Department of 
Defence Production under Mr C. D. Howe, insist that this 
is the only policy which makes industrial sense. 


The argument on the other side is that, if war comes, it 
is Britain and western Europe which will be looking to 
Canada for arms, and that therefore Canadian industry 
should be set up as reserve capacity in support of British 
industry. This would mean tooling up to produce British 
types. It had to be this way last time because the United 
States did not come into the war for two years. But Canada 
learned by hard experience how difficult it is to adapt British 
designs to North American standards. This time the 
Americans are not only in from the beginning, but their 
weapons and their standards are widely spread throughout 
the whole Nato area. In wartime the United States, even 
more than Canada, would oe the réserve arms ‘supply for 
the whole alliance. Canada’s relatively modest contribution 
might just as well come in the form of American types which 
will be in general use anyway. This, at any rate, is the 
general thinking here, but obviously it does not mean that 
the Canadian forces can switch overnight to American 
weapons. 


For some time to come it looks as though the Canadian 
forces will have to be ready to use both British and American 
weapons. The principle of North American standardisation 
stands as a goal to aim at. But its application may require a 
good deal of flexibility, particularly so long as the United 
States maintains its general attitude of self-containment in 
arms production. 


Moscow on the British 
Elections 


Moscow’s reaction to the results of the British election was 
exceptionally swift and sober. As.soon as the outcome was 
known, a Tass report argued that Labour’s defeat was due 
to the betrayal of its “ peace promises.” “ The electors who 
voted for the Conservatives ”—claimed Tass—* have appar- 
ently some hopes of the possibility of a change in British 
policy. However, the advent of the Conservatives to power 
will hardly bring about a change, for the Labour Govern- 
ment in fact carried out a Conservative policy.” 


The same line—stressing that the change of government 
is unlikely to lead to a change of policy—was picked up 
almost textually in a carefully worded first page leader in 
Pravda, which may well have been written in, and certainly 
was approved by, the Kremlin. It would seem that the Soviet 
leaders are taking great pains to show that the advent of 
Mr Churchill to power does not close the door to nego- 
tiations. Another pointer to Russia’s desire to negotiate was 
the new attitude to the Conservative leader himself. Hitherto 
he has been the “ warmonger,” the “ interventionist,” the 
favourite victim of Soviet cartoonists, comedians and 
pamphleteers. During the electoral campaign itself Moscow 
still reminded its readers and listeners that Churchill thought 
of crushing the Soviets as early as 1917, and that it was he 
who was the precursor of the Atlantic alliance and the anti- 
Soviet front. Yet Pravda’s article commenting on the results 
dropped the epithets and stated soberly that “ the Conserva- 
tives led by Mr Winston Churchill have come to power.” 


True, there was a touch of ambiguity in Pravda’s diplo- 
matic leader. If, on the one hand, it insisted that the “ so- 
called rivalry” between the Tories and Labour was—in 
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the words of another Soviet commentator—“ more 0; a du 

than of a duel,” on the other hand it stated that “ ihe defeat 
of Labour . . . has a great deal of political significance” Thi 
contrasting note may be due to Russia’s genera! ; 


; - , : apprehen- 
sion about the right-wing swing that has been gathering 
momentum in Western Europe for some time. 1). depar- 


ture of the British Labour Government may wel in thei, 
eyes symbolise the end of a period. On the morrow of the 
war Communists were represented in many Western G 


; \7OVern. 
ments and the latter were in most cases led cialan 
Now the Communists have no share in the gove-nment of 
Western Europe and the British Labour party is— with the 
exception of Scandinavia—the last workers’ party in Western 
Europe to be switched from power into oppositi . 

This indecision may partly account for the three distinc: 
phases in the Soviet propaganda on the British election. Ay 
first, the Soviet press and radio attacked both the Tory and 
the Labour leaders alike. Then, on the eve of the poll + 

‘ c~ < 
concentrated its onslaught on the Conservatives. spoke of 
the dangers implicit in a Tory victory and urged its sym. 
pathisers: to vote Labour. Finally, when the :csult was 
announced, it reverted to the theory of indi‘ e and 
favoured the “no change ” argument. 

Moscow has taken this election seriously, since 1: indulged 
but little in absurdities and then not for long. There were 
few arguments “from Pickwick’s Papers” or descriptions 
of rotten boroughs. The nearest thing was the accusation 
used by both Pravda and the Red Star—that 

the present voting system in England does no! euarantee 

the most elementary democratic right to secret voting and 

clearly serves the purpose of controlling and influencing 
every voter. 
(This claim was based on the fact that by comparing the 


counterfoil and the ballot paper one could find out for whom 
the vote was cast.) Pravda’s London correspondent continued 
for some time in the lighter vein, describing the election as 
family campaign with the Churchills helping each other and 
Mrs Attlee a “ political chauffeuse—taking her knitting 
needles to the steering wheel .. . frantically driving the 
family car from town to town.” Even in his polling day 
cable he told the story of a man who painted the portraits 
of Churchill and Attlee on the pavement and put a hat next 
to each. The amount of the collection in each hat thus 
served as a sort of electoral thermometer. 


Yet, as soon as the result was known entertainment made 
way for serious political argument. This immediately tried 
to make it as obvious as possible that a change of government 
does not prejudice the possibility of talks. The Russians 
may now wait for the reaction to their feelers, but they may 
also give some more hints on their intentions on the 34th 
anniversary of the October Revolution, which is to be cele- 
brated on November 7th. 
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Taxatio! of Profits—II 
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Profits Tax 


AN article in The Economist last week traced 
A the history of the comparatively modern idea that 
orofits are proper taxable game, and portrayed the 
development of the Profits Tax from its prewar ante- 
-edents of the National Defence Contribution. The next 
stage of the discussion is to justify the judgment on which 
last week's article ended, that the Profits Tax is as com- 
slicated, fickle, and anomalous a tax as has ever been 
-harged in this country. The greatest difficulty arises in 
1 with the additional tax that is payable on dis- 
To understand the matter it is necessary to 
work through the cumbersome machinery of the Act 
cage by stage. In the first place, Profits Tax is charged 
the maximum rate, now §0 per cent, on all profits ; 
ondly, non-distribution relief, now 40 per cent, is 
civen on the amount by which the distributions fall 
hort of the profits charged to tax. 

If in a subsequent period the amount of the distribu- 
tion exceeds the chargeable profit, the excess is made the 
subject of a “ distribution charge” to the extent of the 
non-distribution relief already granted. Thus if in Period 
l the profit was £20,000 and the distribution £15,000, 
while in Period II the profit was £15,000 and the distri- 
bution £20,000, the liability for Period I would be 
20,000 at §0 per cent less £5,000 at 40 per cent equiva- 
ent to £8,000, whilst in Period II the liability would be 
£1§,000 at 50 per cent plus a distribution charge of 
{§.000 at 40 per cent, i.e., £9,500 in all. Thus, with the 
profits and distributions of the two periods combined 
each totalling £35,000, the total tax payable would be 
4,17,§00 OF §0 per cent. 

“ Distributions ” is a wide term to the tax authorities ; 
it includes not only dividends paid out of current or 
past revenue profits but also capital dividends or dis- 
‘ndutions. It extends to assets distributed in kind 
except in connection with the reduction of share capital 
and in this case the exception does not hold for share 
pital created by a bonus issue after April 6, 1949). In 
ine case of director-controlled companies, the remunera- 
ton pavable to the controlling directors in excess of 
limits, together with loans to members of the 
company, are treated as distributions for the purpose of 
Pronts tax. At first sight, these provisions might seem no 
more {han is necessary to protect the revenue. In many 
however, the rules governing distributions act 
“atsfily, for they rest on the unfounded assumption that 
‘oy distribution must have been made primarily out of 
‘He latest fund of undistributed revenue profits. There 
«re Ro provisions in the Income Tax or Profits Tax Acts 
“al Charge capital profits to tax, but if capital profits 
‘re distnbuted, irrespective of whether they were realised 
“clore or after the 1947 Act or whether they had been 
cet aside (0 a separate fund without any ambiguity, they 
“ Quite arbitrarily deemed to be paid out of Pt un- 
Gistnbuted revenue profits om which the latest. and 
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highest, non-distribution relief has been granted, and 
Profits Tax at-the:rate applicable to distributed profits 
becomes payable thereon. The injustice may be illus- 
trated by an example, in which the reserves and non- 


distribution relief of a company are assumed to be as 
follows : 


|Additions | 











c | Non-distribution 
to apita Relief 
| Revenue | Profits Lebees L-. — — 
' Reserves Rate | Amount 
yy £ 
1946 or earlier .... | 90,500 116000 204000 7 | oss 
re 10,000 ae 10,000} 15 | 1,500 
Na nk keccasiona | 20,000 — 20,000 | 15 ; 3,000 
i ; ' «, 
pentose | 40,000 40,000 |4 35. | ooo 
ss | 30,000 |... 30,000 | 20 | 6,000 
Rah hc eetnasece | 40,000 60,000 100,000 | 40 | 16,000 
, 230,000 170,000 | 400,000 | | 33,000 





Such a company will, by the end of 1951, have received 
non-distribution relief of £33,000, representing an 
average rate of 23} per cent on {£140,000 of additions 
to revenue reserves between 1947 and 1951. The 
original capital profits may date from, say, 1925, while 
the surplus of {60,000 in 1951 may arise, say, from an 
asset nationalised in 1948 of which the take-over price 
was not agreed and paid until 1951. 

If the original capital profit of £110,000 had been dis- 
tributed the additional Profits Tax payable would have 
varied with the date of payment as follows :— 


Paid in Profits Tax Payable 
BOO OE CANE Gs ce Sven ies 62 eer cjsic Nil 
BUT Hencs Chi gb NEba kde tadekuraicsess 1,500 
Medica baat ckl Céisds buecedces sé 4,500 
1949 January to September.......... 9,000 
1949 October to December........... 11,000 
RE SS Rey epee nr een Sane Pee 17,000 
RP ad Sak a0 cebeia unk venedenee neces 28,500 


Where an old capital profit is suddenly distributed in 
this way while at the same time substantial revenue 
profits remain undistributed and thus gain relief, the law 
reasonably assumes that the label placed on the distri- 
bution has little meaning, and that the distribution should 
be deemed to come out of revenue profits and not from 
capital profits. Even in such a case, however, there are 
strong equitable grounds for contending that the distri- 
bution is made rateably out of the revenue profits that 
have been retained since 1946. If this were conceded, 


the additional profits tax payable would in the example - 


given, amount to {25,902 and not to £28,500, which is 
the liability when the distribution is deemed to have been 
made out of the latest profits. It ill befits the Revenue 
authorities, in view of their attitude to stock-valuation, to 
insist on “ last in first out ” when, as here, it suits them 
to do so. 

But if, subject to this reservation, some case can be 
made out for the existing treatment of the distribution of 
old capital profits, there can be no justification for treat- 
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ing the distribution of a post-1946 capital profit in the 
same way. If the company has paid normal dividends out 
of its revenue profits, it is not unreasonable that directors 
should wish, for normal business reasons quite uncon- 
nected with the saving of tax, to pass on to shareholders 
any capital surpluses resulting from sales or nationalisa- 
tion of assets. But if the surplus of £60,000 received in 
1951 had been distributed in that year, there would have 
been a liability for profits tax of £20,000—the 1951 non- 
distribution relief on £40,000 at 40 per cent (£16,000) 
together with the relief in 1950 to the extent of £20,000 
at 20 per cent (£4,000). If the compensation had been 
received and distributed in 1948 the additional liability 
would have been only £4,500. That this point can be 
extremely important is shown by the experience of 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds Limited, which apparently 
had to find some £600,000 of additional Profits Tax in 
order to make a capital distribution of about £2,800,000 
out of the compensation that the company received on 
the forced realisation of investments. 


The treatment of capital distributions is particularly 
onerous where the object of the distribution is to provide 
funds for the payment of Estate Duty. A typical case 
would be a company that was worth £100,000 before the 
war and was wholly owned by an individual who had few 
other assets. In 1939, the death of that individual would 
have involved a liability for Estate Duty in the neigh- 
bouthood of £20,000, which might have been met with- 
out extreme difficulty by his executors and beneficiaries. 
But suppose that one of the assets of the business is a 
property worth £50,000 before the war but now worth 
£150,000 ; the assets of the company would thus total 
£200,000 and Estate Duty would now absorb £110,000. 
To meet this liability, the company might sell the free- 
hold property and take a lease of it with the result that 
the rent payable would substantially reduce future 
profits. The capital profit of £100,000 would then be 
distributed and the executors would be placed in 
possession of funds with which to meet Estate Duty. 

The “clawing back” of non-distribution relief pre- 
viously given has radically altered this situation ; it 
imposes what can only be described as a heavy fine on 
capital distributions. The amount of the penalty will 
depend upon the fund of non-distribution relief pre- 
viously granted. In the earlier stages of the Profits Tax, 
when non-distribution relief was only at 15 per cent or 
20 per cent and no substantial fund of relief had been 
built up, it was not necessarily onerous. As the 
years pass and more and more non-distribution relief 
is obtained at 40 per cent by the normal ploughing 
back of revenue profits, the additional Profits Tax 
payable in respect of a capital distribution will 
grow so that on a capital distribution of the £100,000 
needed to pay the Estate Duty in the case instanced 
a total of £40,000 might be required to satisfy the 
distribution charge. Admittedly, Profits Tax is deducted 
in arriving at profits for Income Tax purposes so that 
the real burden of the Profits Tax liability is usually 
little more than one-half of its nominal amount. Even so, 
the payment of a net amount of £21,000 as a result of a 
capital distribution of {£100,000 must seem heavy, 
especially to the executors who are making the distribu- 
tion for the mere purpose of paying the proceeds over to 
the Estate Duty Office. And in extreme cases, the Profits 
Tax liability may exceed the total of the assessable profits 
for income tax so that full relief cannot be obtained. 


There is another matter connected with non-distribu- 
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tion relief that is entirely inequitable. If the whole of 
the profits earned since January 1, 1947 had beep distr. 
buted, it would seem reasonable to assume that no non- 
distribution relief would arise and hence, if any additiona) 
distribution was made out of profits earned before 1947 
no additional Profits Tax would be payable. This js a 
the case. The profits of any period are divisible into 
three parts: one part goes to pay the Profits Tax, op» 
goes in income tax and the third is available for the pay- 
ment of a net dividend. If the largest possible dividend 
is paid, its net cost, together with Income Tax added 
back, will fall short of the total profits by the amount of 
the Profits Tax, and this difference will attract nop. 
distribution relief. In consequence, if any profits of ap 
earlier period are distributed there will be a distributiog 
charge. 

Once again, technical jargon fails to explain the 
working of the tax and resort must be had to ap 
illustration. Suppose that a company has a balance of 
£40,000 on its profit and loss account from the undivided 
any of 1936. From 1937 to 1950 no profits are made 

ut in 1951 there is a profit, subject to tax, of £100,009 
and the directors decide to pay the largest possible divi- 
dend out of the year’s profits. By using algebra, they will 
find that the £100,000 will go as follows : — 


£ f 
Profits tax :— 


£100,000 at 50 per cent... 50,000 
Less Non-distribution relief:— 

£100,000—/64,285 

£55,715 at 40 per cent .. 14,285 
Sinem 55,715 

Income tax on £100,000 :— 

£55,735 at 9a. Gdiwicc.. cis 30,535 
Wet diwitlenl eck a ksi ak 


33,750 aa 
oe 64,289 
£100,000 
Having dealt with the profits in this way, the directors 
may well assume that, on any logical basis, they have 
finished with Profits Tax. In the following year they eam 
no profits but decide to distribute the balance of { 40,000 
outstanding from 1936 as a tax-free dividend. By: 
queer whim of the taxing statutes, the payment is deemed 
to be a gross dividend of £76,180 from which tax at 
gs. 6d. in the £ has been notionally deducted leaving 
£40,000 net ; originally, in 1936, the profits would have 
been £53,330 less tax at 5s. (£13,330). They will then 
find that before they pay a dividend they must provide 
for a Profits Tax distribution charge of £14,285, this 
being the non-distribution relief in respect of 1951 ; the 
largest net dividend they can pay, ignoring certain 
Income Tax complications, will be £25,715 ‘equivalent 
to £48,981 gross) which is all that will remain of the 
£40,000. It can never have been the intention of the 
legislature to impose a charge of this description. 
Although the fact still comes as a shock to countless 
business men when they are confronted with it, the fund 
of non-distribution relief is of great practical importance. 
It is liable to be clawed back when dividends are paid out 
of past profits, when capital profits are distributed, on 
liquidation, or in certain cases where capital created out 
of bonus issues is redeemed. It is often most material 
whether a distribution is made on the last day of on 
financial year, or on the first day of the next, when .e 
fund would have been further increased by the whole 0 
the non-distribution relief of that year. Unfortunately, 
general accountancy practice has not yet deemed it neces 
sary to indicate on the balance sheet, by note or on 
wise, the additional liability for Profits Tax that wou 
arise if distributions were made from reserves. Reveal 
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- by definition available for distribution and it 
expect shareholders (and indeed directors) to 
vithout specific indication in the accounts that 

anv attempt to distribute the reserves would lead to sub- 

“tantial Profits Tax liabilities for whiclr no provision has 
been made. Accountants would normally have regard to 
the quantum of non-distribution reliéf in assessing the 


reserves ar 
jg wrong [0 


and it is understood that the Estate Duty Office is pre- 


value of shares in a Company on behalf of a purchaser, 
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pared to allow a concessional deduction—in contrast with 
the ruling that future Income Tax is a contingent liability 
that cannot be taken into account. To be really “ true 
and fair” the balance sheet should indicate how much 
non-distribution relief has been received. 

Next week’s article will deal with one or two further 
notable anomalies, will discuss the incidence of Profits 


Tax, and will then consider the broad problem of the 
future of the tax. 


Nuclear Power 


HE spate of public discussion about the possibilities 
T of economic nuclear power shows no sign of dimin- 
site the fact, to which Sir John Cockcroft 
recently drew attention, that little factual material has 
been released upon which scientists outside the Atomic 
Energy Projects can base any real assessment. Even the 
more responsible comments seem at variance. Sir Claude 

sibb for example, told the British Association Meeting 

in August that nuclear power at a fairly economic cost 
is not far off.” A month befores the 1950-51 report of 
he Advisory Council on Scientific Policy had seemed 
lightly less enthusiastic 


jshing—des 


Phe Committee’s view is that there is a reasonable prospect 

at al power can be developed on a large scale and that 

e cost would not ultimately differ widely from that of power 
derived trom coal. The Committee point out, however, that 
anumber of technical problems still remain to be solved. . . . 
What appears to be clear ‘on present knowledge is that the 
capital cost of an early type of atomic power station would be 
at y greater than that of a coal station, but that its 

fuel costs might well be less. After full discussion of the 
problem, we conclude that the development of atomic power 


stauons to the stage when they can contribute substantially 
lo the power resources Of the country is likely to take a 
generation at least. 


he implication is clear: nuclear power is possible, but 
is development towards an economic basis remains a 
probiem. 

This view is strengthened by recent statements from 
he United States Atomic Energy Commission that 
bruers have been placed for a nuclear-powered sub- 
marine for delivery in late 19§3 and that development 
bt a nuclear-powered military aeroplane is proceeding. 
pe commission has stated elsewhere that the aircraft 
ucveiopment may require a decade. In such military 
ppications economic considerations are a secondary 
aclor only. In this country, studies are proceeding on 


(By a Correspondent) 


“power pile” designs, and the results of this work, 
together with estimates of cost of the programme, will be 
presented to the Government at an early date. 


x 


Many writers have suggested, and Sir John Cockcroft 
confirmed this year, that two main lines of approach to 
the technical problem of economic nuclear power are 
being pursued. The first concerns a pile that uses natural 
uranium as fuel. Natural uranium is composed of a 
mixture of two varieties of the metal that have almost 
identical physical and chemical properties, except that 
one, uranium 235, is a nuclear fuel and readily undergoes 
fission ; whilst the other variety, uranium 238, is not a 
nuclear fuel itself but is transformed in a pile into a 
second nuclear fuel known as plutonium. In a natural 
uranium pile the uranium 235 fuel is destroyed progres- 
sively as the pile is operated, but since plutonium is 
formed this automatically delays the time when the pile 
ceases to operate from lack of fuel. It has never been 
stated just how long this process can proceed, but it is 
believed that with an optimum design of the pile the 


_ nuclear reaction ceases after most of the uranium 235 and 


about one per cent of the uranium 238 has been used up. 


Recently, as reported in The Economist of September 
Ist, Mr Charles Thomas, of Monsanto Chemicals 
in the United States, proposed that his company should 
be allowed to build plutonium-producing piles in which 
the heat energy could be extracted at a useful tempera- 
ture. By selling plutonium to the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission and using the electric power the 
company hopes to compete commercially with existing 
AEC plutonium installations. The commission has signed 
agreements for studies by four groups of firms, of which 
Monsanto Chemicals and its associate, the Union Electric 
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Company, form one group. The studies are expected to 
last twelve months and to deal with the engineering and 
economic aspects of such dual-purpose piles as Mr 
Thomas described and:to “ recommend industry’s role in 
designing, building, and operating such piles.” The com- 
panies are to bear all costs except those incurred by the 
AEC in acting as consultants. If the plutonium is not 
extracted from the fuel rods in a natural uranium pile, or 
ceases to have a high value, there is no clear indication 
that the nuclear power so obtained is likely to be suffi- 
ciently cheap to warrant its immediate large-scale devel- 
opment, at least in the United States: however, Sir John 
Cockcroft indicated last year that the possibility is suffi- 
ciently attractive for research and development to pro- 
ceed very actively. 

The atomic piles referred to so far employ a “ moderat- 
ing” material to decelerate the flow of neutrons formed 
in the fission of the nuclear fuels, so that the neutrons 
are moving slowly when they cause further nuclear 
fissions. If a considerable amount of plutonium is mixed 
with natural uranium to form a new type of fuel element, 
the nuclear reaction can proceed without slowing down 
the neutrons, and a very compact system results. The 
second line of development of nuclear power concerns 
such reactors. By careful design it is believed that as 
much or even more plutonium may be formed than is 
used up ; if this is so, all the uranium 238 in natural 
uranium can ultimately be burnt after conversion to plu- 
tonium, instead of only about one per cent in the natural 
uranium piles. Such systems have been referred to rather 
loosely as “ breeder piles.” The AEC has announced 
that an experimental breeder system is nearly complete 
at its Idaho test site, and there is little doubt that Britain 
will undertake similar developments. It is also possible 
that a “ breeder” system might be built using thorium 
and a nuclear fuel produced from it in a pile and known 
as uranium 233. It is unlikely, however, that much is yet 
known about this system either here or in the United 
States ; its development will almost certainly follow upon 
the plutonium-uranium system. 

Technological problems of nuclear power piles have 
been referred to, in general terms, in various expert state- 
ments, but it is not to be expected that any detailed state- 
ments will be made just yet about their solution. It is 
clear, however, that in seeking fuel elements and coolants 
that have suitable nuclear properties and will stand up to 
the intense radiations in a pile, the metallurgists and 
engineers have turned to metals such as beryllium and 
zirconium, which have had only a limited use in the past, 
and to liquid metal coolants that have had no general use 
in past engineering practice. The AEC has made this 
very clear in its statements, which indicate that a period 
of development of pile materials is in progress, as a result 
of which many new pile designs may become possible. 
The problems of chemical treatment of fuel elements and 
the safe disposal of radioactive wastes are also matters 
requiring much attention, but authoritative sources seem 
reasonably hopeful on both accounts. For breeder pile 
programmes inexpensive waste treatment processes 
become of great economic importance. 


© 


Numerous estimates have been published about the 
cost of nuclear power, No very reliable data exist, even 
within the informed circle—as is shown by the fact that 
even the AEC is only now inviting estimates that will 
uecessitate twelve months’ study by four groups of com- 


from the energy content of various fuels 
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panies. But certain rough comparisons may be draw 
estimates of pile cost and lifetime. The pra 
new thermal power station is now about {50 a kilow : 
installed. Comparable estimates for atomic power ‘ 
ranged from {10 to £200: it now seems 3 reasonabk 
long-term possibility that the substitution of an stom 
pile for the coal-burning sections of such 3 plant cul 
add perhaps £50 a kilowatt to its capital cost. An Ameri- 
can press release in December, 1949, gave a price of §¢, 
per lb for small quantities of metallic uranium. Assuming 
this price could be reduced on a larger scale, a mada 
figure for the cost of processed uranium can be taken 4 
£10 a lb, and if about one per cent of the energy in th 
natural uranium can be utilised, the cost of nuclear fu 
in a natural uranium pile, for the same production ¢ 
heat, might be about the same as that of coal (abou 
three-tenths of a penny a unit in the British Electricity 
Authority’s best stations). Suggestions that 100 per cen, 
or even 10 per cent, of the total energy could be utilise 
in a natural uranium pile do not seem well founded 
Breeder piles use a concentrated fuel such as uranium 
235, plutonium or uranium 233: estimates published in 
America in 1949 suggest that at present such material 
might cost at least £20 million a ton, though advances in 
technology may reduce this considerably. Even at thy 
figure, the nuclear fuel cost for a given output of energy 
would not be greater than that of a coal-fired station. I 
has often been stated that nuclear fuels are very cheap 
and that the main costs of nuclear power would aris 
from capital charges. In the case of natural uranium piles, 
this is by no means certain ; high-grade uranium ores ar 
scarce and the cost of extracting the element from lov- 
grade ores might prove expensive. Since it appears that 
breeder systems, for the same development of power, 
would require little more than a hundredth of th 
uranium ore needed in a natural uranium pile, this would 
argue strongly for the development of breeder piles; x 
would the fact that it is only in such systems that thorium 
could be used. In such piles, the problem is to obtains 
cheap processing cost for the nuclear fuel produced in the 
pile, in order to cover the cost of periodical removal 
the radio-active fission products arising from the bunt 
ing of the nuclear fuel. 

A book on the subject published recently bore th 
somewhat ambitious title “ Economic Aspects of Atom 
Power.”* As might have been expected, it containal 
little new information on atomic power: such est 
mates as are given refer to very early US data. Muchd 
the book is devoted to providing an assortment of data 
on the costs of industrial processes, their relation to powe! 
costs and the availability of power throughout the worl 
It is fairly obvious, for example, that the aluminium and 
graphite industries prosper in a locality possessing cheap 
hydro-electric power and that very cheap nuclear powe 
if attainable, might open up new localities for such indus 
tries. Since the authors of this book are wel! known, 8 
lack of basic data raises a fundamental question: wht 
can technological information on nuclear power be r 
generally available? Until it is available, only a selec ’ 
few, inevitably isolated from general industrial act) 
will be in a position to judge the possibilities. 

With the passage of time, the “ security” importa 
of information gradually diminishes—particulatly whe 
. H. Schurr and | 
, don: Oxford 





* “Economic Aspects of Atomic Power,” by S. 
Jacob Marschak, Princeton University Press. (Lon 
University Press.) 289 pages. 403, 
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= AUSTRALIA 

aq 

AND NEW ZEALAND 
d 

| BANK LIMITED 

= | In which are merged The Bank of Australasia Limited and The 
fr Union Bank of Australia Limited 

ed The new Bank formed by the merger of The 
o | Bank of Australasia Limited and The Union 
re | Bank of Australia Limited, is known as 
re Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited. 
| The following points indicate some of the 
| improved banking facilities and services which 


will result from the merger. 


RESOURCES ° With a Capital of 
£Eng.17,000,000 and the combined 
assets of the merging banks amounting 
to £A.400,000,000, Australia and New 
Zealand Bank Limited will have 
powerful resources for the use of its 
customers. 





LOCAL KNOWLEDGE - The 
knowledge and experience of local 
conditions in Australia and New 
Zealand, acquired by the merging 
banks in over a hundred years of 
banking, will be at the service of the 
customers of Australia and New 
Zealand Bank Limited, 


2e 








"BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
With the combined Branches and 
Agencies of the merging banks number- 
ing nearly 600 in Australia and over 
150 in New Zealand and Fiji, as well 
as an international network of Agents 
and Correspondents, Australia and 
New Zealand Bank Limited will pro-. 
vide its customers with comprehensive 
and competitive banking facilities. 


AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


In which are merged The of Australasia Limited 
and The Union Bank of Australia Limited 


HEAD OFFICE 
71 Cornhill, E.C.3. Telephone: Avenue 1281 
BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON 


4 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. Telephone: Avenue 1281 
263 Strand, W.C.2. Telephone : Holborn 3688 
6 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1, 
Telephone: Regent 3651 
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THE EC! 
the same ‘nformation may be made more widely avail- 


| able in America. Once the nuclear fuels become gener- 


ally available and the main directions of the use of 
nuclear power become clear, the subsequent develop- 


ment of nuclear power will become mainly a matter of 
the allocation of resources and the devotion of time to a 
olution of the detailed technical problems. These may 
be solved rather better in some particular laboratory or 


found within a reasonable time wherever the work is 
Jone. At this point, the question of industrial security 


will tend to replace military security, and the latter will 
no longer be a controlling factor in the release of the 


basic information. It will then be possible to publish all 
chat is required to make conventional economic assess- 
ments of nuclear power ; this may perhaps happen within 
a decade. What can be done now? 

In the United States many large firms have been inti- 
mately associated with the atomic energy production and 
research facilities. Industry there possesses enough in- 
formed staff already, so that independent though secret 
assessments can be made and projects devised by industry 
for the development of nuclear power. This country 
efter the war had little experience of production of 
nuclear fuels and there were no such facilities for it as 
vere available in the United States ; it is only recently, 
following the establishment of production facilities for 
nuclear fuels, that work on the power pile programme 
has been able to start. Industry has not taken such an 
active part in this country as in America, and there is only 
a very small body of informed opinion outside govern- 


ing of industry with export and rearmament work, so 
that no one firm feels able to make the effort required. 
For this reason it has been suggested that a separate cor- 
poration deriving its staff frora.industrial and government 
establishments might be formed in this country to help 
in nuclear power development. _If, as. this proposal 
assumes, many high-grade key staff might be borrowed 
for a limited period, it would then be possible to use 
their specialised knowledge in a way that is quite common 
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in the United States. This is of even greater importance 
to Britain, since the key men are comparatively so scarce 
and thinly spread. Some such liaison between the gov- 
ernment establishments and general industry seems 
imperative. 

It is not easy to sum up a situation in which many of 
the facts are so elusive. For the layman there are two 
simple facts on which to fasten. The first is that nuclear, 
power can be used now for the raising of steam at useful 
temperatures and pressures and, for example, for the 
generation of electricity. The second is that its develop- 
ment is therefore a matter of technical advance to reduce 
costs to a point where it can compete with other forms of 
energy. The argument that Britain is short of coal and 
therefore urgently requires another immediate source of 
energy is somewhat specious. If we have a great economir 
demand for more power, more coal will be dug, if the 
price is sufficiently high (there is plenty underground). 
In this case the ordinary household or industry will 
economise in its use. It may well be, however, that 
nuclear power will form a way of providing the heat for 
generating steam and electricity that would be more 
pleasant for the workman than the digging of coal; on 
these grounds, and within reason, immediate develop- 
ment might be held to be justified upon “ social” 
grounds. On the other hand, it seems essential, bearing 
in mind the expanding requirements for energy, that 
some alternative source should eventually be found in 
the world. Those countries that have no indigenous fuel 
sources are in a difficult position in these days, and 
nuclear power may seem a possible early solution to 
them. However, only a highly industrialised nation is in 
a position to undertake the long and complex process of 
nuclear power development: it is for this reason if for no 
other that the United States and United Kingdom have 
a responsibility to proceed actively on the work. In the 
United Kingdom, the present indications are that much 
of the preparatory work has been satisfactorily accom- 
plished, and that the stage has been reached for more 
active participation in design studies by private industry 
or the British Electricity Authority. 


Business Notes 


Markets Slide after Tory Victory 


he City’s response to the election results has defied all 
4 forecasts—all, that is to say, except those of a select band 
: sa dest observers. Though the new Government 
la st to Si 


1 to show its hand, the dismissal of the Labour Govern- 
ay ‘ignifed of itself an end.to nationalisation, to the pro- 
kt Tor statutory dividend limitation, and to spiteful drives 


eainst capital—three policies among many that have fallen 


With crushing severi . : : 

nia crushing severity upon the investing community. Yet 
eae. of since the results of the poll were known, Throg- 
Mit >treet has grown gloomier and gloomier, and prices 
ere ump! 


mt led in almost eyery section of the markets. That 
ries ae » the ordinary share index of the Financial 
Rad as ‘allen during the week from 138.3 on election day 
th i ri tis now (Thursday) actually below the level ruling 
ally che Mr Gaitskell’s notorious speech of end-July, and is 
apes alee ts below the peak of mid-June. (Opposition 
* FOR 47k copy.) This behaviour gives a telling retort to 

* ex-Ministers who five weeks ago were trying to make 
| ace, = re the brief boomlet that greeted the 
spokesmen had ras bour would go to the country ; these 


pad rashly launched their gibes before that five- 


point rise was converted into a net gain of a mere 0.8—with 
the index back to 134.4 by October 2nd. 


The reaction on that occasion was in fact a much more 
rational movement than the short-lived buoyancy ; and the 
same is true of the speedy post-election loss of last month’s 
gains. It might be said that both down-swings signify that 
imvestors are showing a more than customary realism—a 
recognition that the Tory policy for the economic crisis needs 
to be one of sweat and tears, and a hopeful forecast that a 
firm disinflation is in prospect. But in fact there is no such 
simple explanation. So far as can be discerned from a 
jumble of many conflicting views—in which opinions of what 
should be done are particularly entangled with those about 
what will be done—the City is fairly evenly divided between 
people who are gloomy because they fear that the government 
will not be tough enough and those whose gloom springs 
from apprehended toughness. It is only on the question of 
monetary policy that the sponsors of these two quite opposite 
diagnoses have tended to come together: expectations of an 
early move to raise interest rates have grown steadily stronger 
throughout the week, and have left a heavy mark on gilt- 
edged, shorts and longs alike. 
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“ Technical” Shake-out 


Investment behaviour founded on these quite general but 
conflicting views is far from being, however, the whole ex- 
planation of this week’s experience in the markets. A major 
influence, which mainly accounts for the size of the move- 
ments, was the technical state of the market itself. In the 
later stages of the election campaign a considerable specula- 
tive position had been built up on the assumption of a Tory 
victory—by short-term buyers, strong and weak, professional 
and amateur alike. Many of these would have been sellers 
in any case before the Stock Exchange account ended on 
Tuesday ; and, had their hopes been realised, their stock 
would have been readily taken up by a wave of post-election 
buying from the general public. But, for the more general 
reasons just noted, the wave of buying never came. Jobbers 
needed no gift of insight to detect the selling orders that were 
approaching and, in self-protection, they marked prices down. 

Then, almost inevitably, the mood of nervousness took 
charge, and the pressure actually intensified after the opening 
of the new account. All the favourable market factors were 
seemingly quite forgotten—the relief at the demise of legal 


Jan. 1 (June 14 July 31,Aug. 31 Sep. 20| Oct. 2 | Oct. 25 Oct. 31 
ee Ae FE A EE ; 
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Gilt Edgedt 
21%, War Bds.54/56 103 101g 101#xd) 102 102%; 1023 | 102%) 102} 
HY, Exch. 1955 101g 1008 1014 101 1014; 1014 101¢ 101} 
3% Savs. Bds. 55/65 101%: 97% 97ixd) 97% | 97 7% Wh 97 
3%, Br. Transp. 78/88 91g | 83gxd 834) 84 83 834 85 83} 
24% Treas. Stk 1975 70%) 645 65§ | 644xd| 64}xd| 63} 65% 63) 
24% Consols ......| T0%xd -64jxd 65§ | 654xd| GSkxd] 644xd 664, 644 

industrials i 

Port. C’ment {1 80/- | 109/4}) 1201/3 | 107/6 | 110/74} 109/4} 111/3 | 108/9 
Austin Ss, ....55.- 28/14, 36/44 30/7), 31/10$ 36/3! 33/9| 35/-| 35/9 
Bass {1 veel 148/1$ 1532/6 | 145/74 150/- [151/104 148/14) 149/43) 148/23 

t. Oxygen £1.. 89/6 | 100/-| 93/9; 96/6| 97/6! 97/-| 98/-| 96/6 
Courtaulds {1 ..... 38/9, 50/6} 46/3 48/3 | 51/10}, 48/9 51/9  49/9xd 
Dunlop fl ........ 54/9 | 67/-| 60/-| 66/3| 68/9| 65/7} 68/-| 66/- 

1. Electric £1.. 81/3, 97/6: 90/-| 92/6| 97/61 94/6: 97/6} 95/6 
Imp. Chem. {1 .. 42/6 53/6 | 48/6! 50/6| §2/6/ 51/10) 54/- 7) 51/108 
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Wovlworth 5s. ....) 43/6} 49/6) 43/6) 47/3) 47/6| 47/-| 49/-| 46/9 
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Angio-Iranian {2 ..' 110/- | 107/6 | 107/6 | 1212/3 | 108/9 | 105/- | 111/3 (112/6xd 
Sreli Transp. {1 ...} 66/3; 96/3; 86/3 90/- 96/3 | 93/9 | 98/14) 95/75 
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Crown Mines 10s. ..! 102/6 | 85/~| 85/-]| 82/6 | ‘6 | 86/3 | 86/10} 86/3 


87/6 | : 
Union Cpn. 128.6d. | 109 | LOR | 105 Oe | 105 | 1H: 10 l0}xd 
j 
Financial Times Ord. 
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Share index .... 123-1 | 140-4 127-1 | 133-0 | 138-6 | 134-4 | 138-3 | 132:7 

* ex 50% capital bonus (27/9/51) + Net prices. ce 

(a) Peak Date of Industrial index. (6) “ Post-Gaitskell Low.” (c) Crest of election 
boomlet and (¢d) the subsequent nadir. (e) Polling Day. 





control of dividends, the hopes of more rational depreciation 
allowances, and the pervading reassurance given by the 
advent of a government to which investors might look as, if 
not their natural friends, then at least not as their mortal 
enemies. Instead, all attention was suddenly concentrated 
upon the consequences of disinflation, upon the unknown 
terrors of the promised “form of excess profits tax ”—and 
even upon the theory that the simultaneous weakness on Wall 
Street heralded the end of inflation and of easy (paper) 
profits. And over such reflections there brooded the uneasy 
feeling that, in view of the narrowness of the government’s 
majority, the respite from drives against the investor. might, 
after all, be shortlived. 


* * * 


Back to Bank Rate? 


When the market is swayed by arguments so confused 
and contradictory as those of the past week, its behaviour 
obviously affords no useful guide to the future trend. The 
decisive consideration in the next few weeks and months will 
be the degree of toughness in the government’s economic and 
financial policies—and the extent to which, if toughness is 
forthcoming, the investing community understands its impli- 
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real profits. Bes 
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These, however, are longer-term possib: ers 
immediate future the focus of attention is b> sd to be sh 


government's attitude towards monetary poly, which hy 
already come to be widely regarded as the testi >-point for in 
intentions in economic policy as a whole. A\though Cry 
opinion is still sharply divided on the question of the mein 
of a tighter money policy (and is even more confused my. 
guess-work about what the effects might be in detail). there's 
now a general expectation that some defin: 4 
taken—probably by Bank rate action next | 
the opponents of dearer money recognise tha: 
direction, is almost the only measure of general disinfatigg 
that could be imposed forthwith. They recognise, too, thy 
an increase in Bank rate, though far from bein» the only yay 


of initiating a tighter money policy, would be a gesture thy 


tep Will ® 
rsday. Byeg 
Move in this 


could impress opinion overseas. Reasoning on these ling; 
has generated a pervasive rumour that the rate will be raised 
next Thursday to 4 per cent because a rise 10 merely 3 py 


cent would, it is argued, be insufficiently conc!usive. 

Somewhat curiously, this expectation was shared even by 
many of those who hold that the smailness © the govem- 
ment’s majority will compel caution in economic policy, and 
especially in its approach to the problem of retrenchment 
Yet a strong monetary policy would make litt!e sense—anf 
might, indeed, prove in practice to be untenable—unles it 
were flanked, as soon as possible, by equal strength in bud. 
getary policy. The right way to get the surest results from 
quick monetary action would be to make it plain that paralle 
measures would follow as soon as they could be formulated 
If this were done, then conceivably a lower rate than 4 pe 
cent might suffice, at least for the time being, to imposa 
valuable restraint. On the other hand, unless there wered 
general conviction that economic policy as a whole would 
strong, then even an increase in Bank rate to 4 per cent migit 
quickly prove to have been only a hollow gesture—eval 
there were determination to make such a rate cilective in th 
technical sense. 


* * * 


Forward Sterling Improves 


The many free exchange rates that reflect world opi 
about sterling have so far shown very little reactwn to the 


sult of the election. Transferable sterling, which was quoted 
New York at $2.40-$2.41 on polling day, thereait«: hardened 
to $2.40}-$2.42. Security sterling has made a siightly mor 
impressive response, moving up from $2.23-$2.25 10 $225 
$2.28. The rate for Bank of England notes in Zurich the 
best organised of the foreign markets for sterling notes) 1: 
improved from Frs. 10.00-10.15 a week ago to ['rs. 10.22P 
10.35, having in meanwhile touched Frs. 10.35-10) 
The three months forward rate for sterling 1» Ncw Yo 
which just before the election had dipped to $2.71, has si 
recovered to $2.76}. There has been a conside: able youl 
of business in forward sterling in the New York msec 
The bulk of that business has been of a specula'-ve characte 
and has been transacted on Continental accoun' A®y a 
ward business for which genuine commerci beer 
proved is eligible for the official facilivcs pro’ 


by the Bank of England, which buys and sells forward dollas 
on the basis of a spread of $ cent per month o\~ oa 
the official spot of $2.79$-$2.80}. The speculate) 


character of much of the sterling business in \-" Yous 
rr the fact that ‘the spot rate has been one a 
bid at. $2.80§ this week, indicating a one-way ma 
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THE ECO? 
Production — and the Forecast 


Industral output in Britain, as measured by the Central 
Statistical Office’s index, stood at 127 (1946 = 100) in 
August this year, and seems likely to have reached 146-47 in 
September, compared with 123 m August and 143 in Septem- 
her last year Since July, therefore, output has been falling 
ee y light margin—to fulfil the forecast in the 1951 
Econom vey that it would be 4 per cent higher this year 
than 1as 
The seasonal increase in production that normally reaches 
sek ‘1 ‘November could ordinarily be counted upon to 
"jeace the balance and achieve the forecast increase for the 
wines ys a whole: but that increase may itself be lessened 


this veat naterial shortages. These are already affecting 
any industries. In the holiday month of August the com- 


sonent index for manufacturing industries reached only 132, 
Pmpared with 147 in July and 128 in August, 1950, while 
the leve building and contracting was lower than a year 
before. as it has been consistently since the beginning of the 
peat. From recent comments by engineering companies, for 
example -ppears that the full effects of the shortages of 
non-ferrous metals and of steel have been felt really sharply 
only in the last two months: these effects have yet to appear 
in the index 


* * * 


Rationing for Steel 


One of the first industrial questions that the new 
economic ministers may be called upon to consider is the 
allocation of steel. This is due to come into force 
on December 3rd, and the fairly elaborate system chosen 
is presumably far advanced in preparation: but within the 
steel industry doubts are once again being expressed whether 
this system is the right one. After consultation with the in- 
dustry, the last Government again chose the “ M-form ” 
ystem, under which steel supplies are allotted in the first 
instance to Government departments, responsible either for 
defence production or for civil industries. These departments 

Bthen issue to steel consumers authorisations to buy steel for 
specified purposes or to permit their sub-contractors to buy 
steel (by quoting the symbol and number of the original 


Formerly, the only exceptions to this control 
[ steel by “end-uses” were certain common-service pro- 
§ s ball bearings, bolts and nuts, and electrodes ; 
purposes was allotted in bulk to their 


Bice 


roducers. 


When the necessity for re-imposition of steel allocation was 
accepted by the industry and the Government this year, the 
‘M-form” scheme appears to have been decided upon 
because the industry and steel consumers were familiar with 
t, rather than because of any belief in its intrinsic efficiency. 


ll parties remember its loopholes and the abuses to which it 
became subject, particularly between the end of the war and 
¢ abandonment of the system in April, 1950. There is some 
celing within the industry that this cumbersome “ end-use ” 


location _System, with its inevitable though limited 
policing.” is unnecessary this time, since the demands of 
samament cannot compare in size with those of defence 
production n wartime: and that some system of bulk allo- 
seeting ‘ndustries, which could then share out the steel 


ndividual consumers, would serve the purpose. 


Ms ‘s only with the close estimates of steel supplies and of 
eons demands possessed by the Government and certain 
FPresentatives of the industry that an informed choice 
ays Baacie _between these two systems. If rearma- 
* niga ally Re the pattern of demand, then control by 
on nay de unavoidable. There is also the question 

er all industries are sufficiently strongly organised at 
‘arry out such allocation effectively. The larger 
“s consuming steel might perhaps be served fairly 


Pcctively by cither system: their supplies, in any case, are 
lacked by close con 


He Centre to 
bdustri 


tact with suppliers. But whether steel . 
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could be equitably shared out among the many small 
engineering firms, for example, by some committee drawn 
from among them may be rather more doubtful. The final 
choice can be judged only when the margin by which supplies 
will generally have to be reduced is known. Here the total 
amount of steel available for 1952 will be crucial: a current 
“leak ” in Washington suggests that a large proportion of the 
800,000 tons of steel Mr Gaitskell asked for (partly in its ore 
and scrap equivalents) may be forthcoming next year to 
supplement the output of the British steel industry. 


* * * 


The Trend of Credit Creation 


The banking figures for October tell with added emphasis 
the same story as that presented by the returns for some 
months past. Credit creation is continuing, but it is running 
at a very much slower rate than that of last year. In the four 
weeks to mid-October, net bank deposits rose by £46 million, 
whereas in the similar period of 19§0 they rose by the near- 
record amount of {150 million. The margin between the 
two movements is thus more than twice what it was in the 
previous month, for the September make-up disclosed an 
increase of £28 million this year compared with £78 million 
last year. Over the past three months the net rise in deposits 
has been only £15 million, whereas last year it was no less 
than £222 million; in consequence, the two curves have now 
intersected, and aggregate net deposits, at £5,981 million, now 
actually stand {£25 million below last year’s figure. This 
contrast looks even more striking when it is observed that in 
this period net demands on the banks for advances have been 
much larger than in 1950. Last month advances rose by 
£20 million (to the new peak of £1,897 million), whereas 
in October, 1950, they dropped by £4,000,000. 

These figures show that the dominant influence upon the 
credit trend is that the Government is borrowing much less 
from the banking system than it expected to have to do when 
the budgetary plans were framed, and very much less than 
it was borrowing in the similar period of 1950. This is not 
the favourable sign that it might appear to be at first glance. 
It is simply the monetary counterpart of the crisis on the 
balance of payments. The Government’s ability to avoid 
heavy borrowing from the domestic banking system is ex- 
plained by the fact that it is getting large sums from the sale 
of gold, from swinging from credit to debit at EPU, and from 
borrowing the fast-rising sterling balances of overseas mone- 
tary authorities. Last year precisely opposite influences were 
at work: the Government was then borrowing sterling from 
the banks in order to buy gold and lend to EPU. It is worth 
noting that the superficially favourable appearance of this 
year’s credit trend makes an ominous parallel with 1947 ; 


then, too, the external crisis produced a marked deceleration 
in the rate of credit expansion. 


* * * 


Belgian Exchange Muddle 


The confusion created by Belgium’s precipitate action 
in reintroducing export licensing and refusing all sales of 
Belgian francs by the National Bank except against duly 
authorised export licences is gradually clearing. An average 
delay of about ten days appears to be normal in authorising 
a transfer from a non-resident or “ B” Belgian franc account 
to the account of a resident in respect ofa current trans- 
action. There has, however, been very little resort to the 
tolerated free market in EPU currencies. Most Belgian 
traders to whom payments are due from other EPU coun- 
tries have been pre to wait until all formalities of 
export licensing exchange control authorisation have 
been completed. It can be claimed for the new regulations. 
however, that for the time being they have effectively 


stopped the inflow into Belgium of speculative money 
through veiled commercial transactions. 
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One of the steps taken by the Belgian authorities was to 
subject the accounts of foreign banks in Belgium to 
a ceiling, the figure in each case being fixed somewhat 
arbitrarily and by reference to average balances main- 
tained over a previous period. In many cases this 
ceiling has been found wholly inadequate for the normal 
working needs of the banks concerned, The Belgian 
authorities have laid it down that if the balance in any such 
account exceeds the ceiling the excess will be transferred 
automatically to the account of the Central Bank of the 
country in question. If, for example, a British commercial 
bank’s account in Belgium exceeded the ceiling, the Belgian 
authorities are liable to transfer the excess to the account of 
the Bank of England with the National Bank of Belgium. 
There has in fact been a tendency to exceed the ceilings 
because of the delay in making payments from these accounts 
to resident accounts. In most cases, however, the 
Belgian authorities appear to have shown considerable elas- 
ticity in dealing with the situation and have allowed the 
ceilings to be exceeded without taking the threatened penal 
action. The Bank of England is again selling Belgian francs 
for immediate delivery, but all such sales are subject to the 
condition that the operations come within the ceiling of the 
buying bank ; they are also subject to any delay in delivery 
due to the control exercised in Belgium. 


a * * 


Allocation of Tungsten and Molybdenum 


The tungsten and molybdenum committee of the Inter- 
national Materials Conference in Washington has had a 
rough passage ; after many weeks of difficult negotiations, it 
has at last announced the allocations of these two metals for 
the fourth quarter of this year. The fact that there are only 
two months of the quarter left is an indication of the number 
of hurdles that had to be negotiated. A provisional scheme 
was introduced for the third quarter ; it fixed a range of 
prices for tungsten and limited the purchases of importing 
countries, but it covered only ores and concentrates. The 
new scheme goes further ; it includes primary products and 
lays down specific quantities that producing countries must 
export. 

Tungsten production is increasing ; supplies available to 
the free world in the last three months of this year are 
estimated at 3,245 metric tons, compared with 2,800 tons 
for the third quarter. Estimated requirements for the period, 
excluding stockpile purchases were, however, some 80 per 
cent larger than available supplies. As usual, defence needs 
have been met in full, and the remaining supply (to cover 
civilian and indirect defence needs) has been distributed 
proportionately to countries’ requirements. The production 
of molybdenum in the fourth quarter is estimated at 4,720 
tons, compared with 4,400 tons in the third quarter, total 
requirements were 70 per cent larger. The same procedure 
adopted for tungsten is used for molybdenum, and the 
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allocations. of the two metals are shown in the ». 
table. The United States, for example, wil! pb. allowed : 
use 1,550 tons of tungsten ores (900 tons will de impor 
and the remainder obtained from domestic prod importa 
stocks), but it will have to export 45 tons of or and 
procects. Britain’s allocation is 690 tons of | INgsten ore 
(of which 680 tons are imported), with an export comm. 
ment of 35 tons of primary products. The main cours. 
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supply of tungsten are Bolivia, Portugal, Spain, Australia, 
Brazil and South Korea, while the United States, Chile ani 
Norway are supplying between them all the exports ¢ 
molybdenum ores and concentrates. 


Price has been a particularly difficult problem—at law 
for tungsten. In the third quarter exporters agreed to cha 
not more than $65 a short ton and importers agreed to py 
not less than $55 aton. This arrangement was a tempony 
one, but the committee recommended by a majority ve 
that it should be continued in the fourth quarter, and member 
countries are accepting that decision. A new method, hor 
ever, will have to be devised for next year. The offica 
American export price has been accepted for molybdenum, 
since the United States is providing nearly two-thirds of the 
total exports of this metal. 


* * * 


Prices Since the Election 


The result of the election has had no discernible chet 
on the commodity markets, a fact that demonstrates es 
again that Britain is no longer the country that calls the tune 
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Commercial Bank of Australia 


LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED 1866 


Assets Exceed Aust. 2190,000,000 
389 BRANCHES AND 234 AGENCIES PROVIDE 


COMPLETE BANKING AND EXCHANGE FACILITIES 
“THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
Correspondence iS aan 

Head Office : 

335-9 COLLINS STREET, 

MELBOURNE, C.1 
Uncorporated in Victoria.) 











London Office : 
12 OLD JEWRY, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 
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The MERCANTILE 


BANK of INDIA 


LIMITED C3 
15, Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 









Head Office; 





Branches and Agencies in India, Pakistan, Burm, 
Ceylon, Malaya, ‘Singapore, Hong-Kong, China, 
Mauritius, Thailand, Japan. 





EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BANKING 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Trustegships and Executorships Accepted 
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IT BEGAN WITH THE CRUSADES 


We take some pride in our long history but the business in 
which we are engaged is older than we are. 

Eastern banking began in the 12th ceatury when the Knights 
Templar, protecting the lines of communication which sus- 
tamed the Crusades, devised a mechanism for exchanging 
currencies and transferring goods between Western Europe 
and the Asian Continent. This primitive but highly efficient 
banking service made possible a rapid expansion of the trade 
between the Eastern and Western worlds—a traffic which has 
been fittingly described as the foundation of all commerce. 
Nowadays travellers along the Asian trade routes and 
merchants and manufacturers engaged in the Eastern trade 
entrust their banking transactions to The Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China which maintains an extensive 
system of branches, under British management directed from 


London, throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and 
the Far East. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


West Eng (24 Olfice : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
~ (London) Branch : 28 Charles Il Street, London, S.W.1 
Li "ester Branch; 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2 
~ verpool Branch ; 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2 
New York Agency : 65 Broadway, New York,6 


mnches of the Bank are established at most centres of 


mercial importance throughout Southern and South-Eastern 
Asia and the Far East. 
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—_ CLIVEDEN 
- (Property of the National Trust) 


pe famous Buckinghamshire home was built for the Duke of 
Buckingham, that brilliant dilettante, soldier, intriguer, duellist and 
diplomat who astounded and shocked not only the English Court bu 
the European Courts of the time of Charles I. 


House and gardens are in'keeping with the man for whom they were 
created, brilliant and exotic, with a mosaic chapel, a fountain in Sienna 
marble, statuary groups and a balustrade 140 feet long transported 
from the Borghese Palace in Italy. 


Martins Bank has associations going back even 
farther, to Elizabethan times, and the principal London 
office of the Bank carries on a banking tradition under 
Sir Thomas Gresham’s ‘‘ Sign of the Grasshopper ”’ 
which dates back to 1563. 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMiTED 
MANCHESTER DISTRICT OFFICE: 43 Spring Gardens, 2 
LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE: 68 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE: 4 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 














Capital Security 








E Church of England Build- 

ing Society now invites 
investments up to the maximum 
holding of £5,000. The Society’s 
fully-paid Shares, issued at £25 
each, are not subject to Stock 
Market fluctuations; they are 
withdrawable on agreed notice 
being given. 
Share interest at the rate of 24% 
per annum is received by the 
investor half-yearly on 3ist May 
and 30th November ; the Income 
Tax on the interest js paid by the 
Society. Interest is calculated from 
the date of the investment up to 
the date of withdrawal. 


The Society’s substantial assets 
consist of First Mortgages secured 


upon carefully valued properties 
situated in selected districts in 
many parts of the country. This 
“ spread-over” of mortgages en- 
hances the already solid security 
enjoyed by our Investing 
Members. 


Since its incorporation in 1882 
this old-established Society has 
never failed to pay the agreed 
rates of interest at the agreed 
times, and in spite of wars and 
crises its stability has remained 
unshaken. As a medium for the 
non- speculative investor, who 
seeks, above all, security of capital, 
yet desires a reasonable, steady 
return, it is today an excellent 
proposition. 


ASSETS EXCEED £6,500,000 + RESERVES £350,000 


OPEN ACCOUNTS 16,000 


A copy of the latest balance sheet, together with an explanatory 
booklet, may be obtained from the Secretary. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND BUILDING SOCIETY 


Investment Dept, F.1. 


6/7 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4, 


- 
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HAVE SOMETHING 


SOLID 


BEHIND YOU 


POOLE LORDS OOTOCND LO Perper. 
OLS ete Bs 





























Investors, both large and small, have 
the assurance of complete security for 
money entrusted to this Society. 
Capital never fluctuates, earns 21% 
per annum with income tax paid by 
the Society, and is accessible on 


short notice. 


Funds exceed £64,000,000 


INVEST YOUR MONEY WITH THE 


CO-OPERATIVE 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1684 


NEW OXFORD HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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THE 


UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK MMITED 


( Incorporated in India, Liability of Mem) 
Head Office: 
2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 
G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 
& 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL  Rs.80,090,000 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL — Rs.49,090,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL Rs.20,00,000 
RESERVE FUND . . Rs. 6,090,000 


With over 80 Branches at the leading centres of 
Industry and Commerce in India, Pakis: . Mal 
and Burma, The United Commercia! Ba k is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial | titutions 
and individuals carrying on business -v: Tn lia or 
intending to open connections with that country. 


B. T. THAKUR, General ae 
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“That’s going to 
cost his people 
a pretty penny: 


It need not—if a Scottish Motul 
Educational Assurance Policy is taken out 
when a child is born or soon after. Write fot 


full details to: 


The Scottish Mutual 


Assurance Society Lid. 


Dept. N, 109 St. Vincent Street Glasgow, C2 
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THE EC! 


‘a commodities. Im recent weeks prices have conformed to a 
fairly set pattern. The general decline that started last 
February has virtually petered out and prices have lately 
been reasonably stable, The day-to-day fluctuations in par- 
ticular markets have been explicable by seasonal influences 
or by events peculiar to those commodities. And during the 
past ten days nothing has happened to disturb that pattern. 
Even woo! prices, Which oscillated sharply after the beginning 








of October, have become much more subdued and are now 
COMMODITY PRICES 
8 PRRTCS: “46S RES 7 reer 
June, | Mar., | June, | Oct. 3, Oct. 10, Oct. 17, Oct. 24,/Oct. 31, 
1950 | 1951 | 1951 | 1951 | 1951 | 1951 | 1951 how 
Wheat (cer per | } j | } 
owed 2163 | 245$) 234b | 2478 | 246%) 262%) 254) | 2525 
; | | } | 
148 | 177 | 166 | 175% | 177%] 1789p | 178% | 178} 
| ‘| 
b) 4-30! 8-50) 710] 8-35] 6-35/ 6-30| §-25/ 6-15 
( 4 | | } | 
; 25 38-37 | 38-12 | 32-75 | 32-62 | 31-62 | 31-00 | 30-50 
. 50 | 56-25 | 63-78 | 55-50 |°58-50 | 55-50 | 55-50 | 85°75 
| 
ae 51-95 46-06 | 46-06 | 37-80 | 37-90 | 37-90 | 38-10 | 39-35 
6 81 | 270 | 138 | 115 | 122 | +98 | Ls 113 
Wool, 64 140 314 169 154 | 177 130 155 142 
tute (f pe 120 | 193 | 219 | 155 } 185 | 160 | 160 | 160 
Sisal (¢ pe 130 | 243 | 246g | 2531p | 225% | 225% | 224 | 214 
pe 601 1,285 | 950 | 975 [1,005 (1,025 [1,025 | 988g 
m 
24 628 | 454) 4461 448 ay | 464) 458 
Tung oil (f per t 218 | 295 | 300 | 300 | 290 | 290 | 286 | 286 
Shellac (f p 2374 | 3654 | 355 | 362g! 3725 | 3 4 3738 | 362} 
Tallow 
i) MR} UR) | 4) oh Of 
i a sae ae 











almost steady, at around 142d. a lb. for merino 64’s. Cotton, 
on the other hand, has continued to rise and, though the rise 
this week has been the sharpest of the month, it is by no 
means startling. Jute is steady while sisal has fallen. Prices 
of grains, cocoa and sugar have also weakened. 

Tin and rubber have both fallen during the week—though 
rubber only slightly, and it still shows a net rise on the 
month. The main non-ferrous metals (copper, lead and 


| unc) have been unchanged this week, and in their “ free 


market” quotations, too, there has been no significant move- 
ment. Among the minor commodities, shellac has fallen and 
tung oil and tallow have shown no change. But all three 
are cheaper than at the beginning of October. The prices 
of all the commodities listed in the accompanying table are 
still above their prewar Korean level with the single excep- 
tion of cocoa. Most of them are well above that level ; 
wool is only slightly above it. The comparison with June, 
1951, however, is more varied. Wheat, maize, coffee, cotton, 
jute, rubber, tin and shellac are higher than they were then, 
while cocoa, sugar, wool, tung oil and tallow are down. 


This apparent indiffererice of commodity markets to the 
political happenings in Britain is not surprising. In the first 
place, Britain is no longer the largest consumer of any of these 
Primary products, and in most cases it is no longer the largest 
importer. That role is-being assumed by the United States. 
Secondly, Britain is facing an economic crisis that will not 
be cured merely by a change of government but only by 
radical changes of policy—and the new government has still 
(o show its hand. Thirdly, many of the commodities are 
Sull purchased by Britain on government account and 


although the change of government is raising hopes of a 


oe of greater freedom in commodity trading, those 
a ot at the moment be translated into speculative 
perations., 


* * * 


4 ”- 
‘Frustrated ® Cars from Canada 


Of the pe : : 
; ‘he 4,000 unsold British cars that are being shipped 
So from Canada by the Austin and Nuffield organisations, 
4st oalf will be put on the home market under con- 


ditions that call for some comment. The state of the cars will 


not be known until they arrive at the docks, but some brought 
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back under similar circumstances a year or two ago were 
certainly not in mint condition. Besides overhaul and recon- 
ditioning, the cars will need conversion from left- to right- 
hand drive before they can be sold in this country. The 
Nuffield Organisation, it appears, intends to add at least the 
greater part of these costs to the usual domestic selling price, 
plus the freight and insurance charges incurred in bringing 
the cars back from Canada. Most of these cais are Morris 
Minors that normally sell at £333. The home buyer will 
therefore be asked to pay as much as £200 avove this list 
price—with purchase tax in proportion—for cars that might 
more properly have been expected to sell at a discount. 
Indeed, the element of depreciation has been tacitly recog- 
nised by the British Motor Traders’ Association, which 
although subjecting these cars to a covenant that bans their 
immediate re-sale, has decided that the restricted period 
should be shorter than the two years imposed on new Cars. 
The Austin Motor Company has announced that, if it sells 
any of the reconditioned cars at home, they will be offered at 
the normal list price. 


Many members of the motor industry have privately 
expressed doubts about the wisdom of Nuffield’s departure 
from this practice. The company will have no difficulty 
in finding buyers for the 2,000 or so cars at the higher price, 
but its tactics do appear to be an unreasonable exploitation 
of the oddities that arise in a sellers’ market that is subjected 
to partial control. Anyone who has long had a new car 
on order and who is now offered an older car at a sub- 
stantially higher price is entitled to feel aggrieved. 


* * * 


« Automatic” Rise in Petrol Prices 


This week’s rise in the price of petroleum products by 
a halfpenny a gallon reflects an increase in tanker freight 
rates according to a formula that has become almost auto- 
matic. Any control of the price of an international com- 
modity must obviously take market influences into account, 
and in petroleum the transport element in the price varied 
according to an index maintained by a committee of London 
tank shipbrokers. This index is based upon two-year time 
charter rates for an average tanker travelling between the 
Netherlands West Indies and the United Kingdom ; 
brokers issue “ awards” every six months, at the beginning 
April and October, and the Ministry of Fuel: and Power 
adjusts the petroleum price 28 days after notification of 
a change in the price awarded. The transport element in the 
price of petrol therefore varies in accordance with the rates 
obtained by independent tanker operators ; of the 28 million 
tons of tanker tonnage afloat in the world today, some 
13 million tons belong to owners with no direct interest in oil. 


* * * 


Delays in Port 


Perhaps the greatest contributory factor to the continued 
high level of shipping freights is the unsatisfactory rate of 
“ turn-round ” in ports all over the world. This considerably 
reduces the carrying capacity of the existing merchant fleets 
of the world, and its effects are widespread. Labour troubles 
are often responsible, particularly in Australia and New 
Zealand, Similar difficulties are now being experienced in the 
Port of London where the lightermen are indulging in go- 
slow tactics. Here the result has been a general slackening 
of operations in the port. 


But there are more fundamental reasons for the congestion 
in the world’s ports. In London the volume of exports 
passing through the port has doubled since before the war 
and the port facilities themselves. were heavily damaged 
during the war. Repairs have been carried out, but the 
normal programme of expansion ‘and improvement _ 
fallen into arrear, hampered by the restrictions on capi 
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expenditure. London is a port in which much of the cargo 
handled is discharged overside into lighters, and there is a 
serigus shortage of these, causing the discharge on to dock 
quays of timber that would ordinarily be taken to wharves 
elsewhere on the river for inland distribution. Congestion 
on the quays and in the warehouses means that many lighters 
are held idle until unloaded. This congestion tends to 
pile up along the line until, in fact, the ocean-going cargo 
ships find themselves acting as floating warehouses instead of 
ocean carriers. The clearance of warehouses and the delivery 
of export cargoes to ships are similarly impeded by delays in 
road and rail transport ; liners that must adhere to fixed 
schedules are sometimes compelled to sail with holds partly 
empty. : 


* - * 


Research into Cargo Handling 


Similar difficulties are cOmmon to many ports, not only 
in this country, and it is doubtful whether they can be 
resolved piecemeal. An attempt to approach them on an 
international and technical basis has been made in the pro- 
posal to form am International Cargo Handling Co-ordina- 
tion Committee. With this in view a meeting of experts 
and observers from many maritime countries took place 
in London on Tuesday, to discuss provisional articles .of 
association. The proposal has much to commend it, since 
for the first time an attempt has been made to embrace all 
the diverse factors of trade and transport that may affect, or 
be affected by, poor turnround in ports. Matters of study 
are not intended to be confined to the practical details of 
port operation, but will extend to other items that can 
influence the loading and unloading of ships. The problem 
of feeding the ports by complementary transport systems 
must be the subject of investigation, as well as the design 
ot ships themselves and of cargo-handling equipment on ship 
and shore. Methods of handling materials and packing goods 
in factories ashore require study, so that the cargo may flow 
from origin to consumer without. delay through some diffi- 
culty of handling unknown to the individual links in the 
chain. 

At the preliminary meeting, delegates and observers, 
ranging from shipbuilders, packers and manufacturers to 
officials responsible for strategic planning, stressed the diffi- 
culties they had experienced in the past of obtaining suitable 
information when dealing with new problems. The first 
task of the committee, provided it receives adequate financial 
support, will therefore be to collate technical information in 
every branch for dissemination. Eventually it may be able 
to analyse the problems of particular ports and make recom- 
mendations for their solutions. It is also hoped to set up 
a research station in which model tests can be carried out 
on ideas for improving equipment on ship or shore. Special 
studies will be made of handling cargoes in tropical and 
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primitive harbours, and of war transportatic: problem: 
The committee deserves support by goveramen: | ; : 


: f tL and inter. 
‘governmental bodies, but its success will depend not aid 
upon the practical contributions. of. technics! Xperts, be 


, TLRS tative 
discussion. 
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Sufficient Aluminium 
Because rainfall in north-eastern Que 


has deen 
abnormally low for several months, Britain’s to: : supplies of 
aluminium this year may be somewhat smaiicr than wy 
expected. Upon that rainfall depends the output from the 


hydro-clectric stations on the Saguenay rive: that supply 
power to the Aluminum Gompany of Canad:’s smelter »: 
Arvida, which supplies almost all the aluminium thar Britaiy 
imports. . Arvida’s current production is rough!y 6,500 ton; 
below its capacity of 37,500 tons a month, and may be further 
curtailed ; the company expects operations to be affected 
for the remainder of this year and in the early part of 1952 


It had been hoped that Britain would be abe to obtaig 
200,000 tons of aluminium from Canada during 1951, com. 
pared with its total imports of 141,240 tons last year. Ip 
the first nine months of 1951 some 131,000 tons have ip 
fact been imported, 125,000 tons of it from Canada. Bu 
Alcan estimates that of a total output of 400.000 tons af 
aluminium for 1951 it will be able to export only som: 
182,000 tons to Britain. ‘That might imply total impors 
into Britain of perhaps 190,000 tons this year. since impory 


from Norway and other countries were just under 6,000 tom 
in the first three-quarters of this year. Home production 
of virgin aluminium is still running at about 30.000 tonsa 
year. Total supplies of the primary metal may. therefore, 
be roughly 220,000 tons this year. During the first hal 
of this year the consumption of virgin aluminium, som 
91,000 tons, was rather higher than supplies, necessitating 
the release of some 10,000 tons from Government stocks. 
But in the holiday months of July imports and home prodw- 
tion totalled much more than consumption, though this 
grew ; and over the year, despite the expansion of aircraft 
production, theGovernment will be able to build up its stocks 
beyond the 40,000 tons held inthe last quarter of 1950. 
Consumption of metal in the first half of this year 
was also augmented by reléases from Govérnment stocks; 
though sctap collections are no higher than |ast year, the 
total despatches of secondary metal, 65,920 tons. were net 
much lower than during the whole of 1950. Aluminium sup- 
plies as a whole, this year, should therefore meet the demands 
of rearmament and most civilian users, though the industry’ 
fabricating capacity—some 320,000 to 330,000 oms—tir 
not be fully employed. 

Imports, moreover, seem certain to increase in later years. 
The Ministry of Materials, while discussing with Alcan is 
present difficulties in delivering aluminium according © 
contract, seems confident of receiving 250,000 tons in 1952 
Under contracts made this year the Government 1s (0 advan: 
the Canadian company up to $120 million by ‘he end a 
1953, to assist expansion. In return it is to receive a million 
tons of aluminium during the four years from |anuary 5 
1952, and to have a first call on 200,000 tons 1 cach se 
until 1971; Alcan further guarantees to maintain 2 (tt 
smelting capacity of 400,000 tons a year, capat'e of Deity, 
brought into production on nine months’ notice [he “_ 
pany has also a number of small forward contracts WE 
industrial customers in the United States. Its proo-n' ee 
sion plans, which are to cost $300 million, ae tor A “al 
smelti capacity of tons I , amd 1 has enter 
into se Be with ry ts et macal by the Norwegat | 
Government for the ing, im addition, of 7.500 toms 
year until 1954 and 20,000 tons a year for thc ‘ollowing 
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THE ECO 


‘t means — more Copies, 
cleaner, quicker, from a 
single ‘Master’ sheet, 
typed, written or drawn 
—no stencils, no prepara- 
tion—seven colours all 
at once. 
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Most Attractive Gift Scheme for 
your Staff and Friends 


Voucher is printed in 





Azure cheque poper. 
Actual size 8 ins. x 4 ins. 
A = a se Gift Voucher is better than a cheque in various 
on’ ays, and far more friendly. No fuss or bother for you 
ta te v<'plents. Available for any amount, and accepted 
me ™ of cash for anything purchased in the Store. 
€ Supery 


aie oe ‘sor of the Voucher Bureau in our Accounts Depart- 
wil be happy to give you any further information. 


CET AGENCY GAMAGES “OAK ROOM” 
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What is the cost 2 


of a Staff and Widow’s Pension Scheme 


Not always the original quotation! 


It can depend on the Medical evidence submitted 
by each member. Some may not be eligible for 
the Widow’s Benefit—or it may be heavily sur- 
charged. Such a restriction will probably apply 
to those members with the longest periods of 
service, and it is for their Dependants that the 
Employer has the greatest obligation. If they 
should die before Pension Age a Supplementary 
Widow’s Pension may have to be awarded. 


The actual cost may therefore prove much 
greater than at first estimated, and can only be 
assessed by Independent Insurance Brokers, who 
have had many years’ experience of the under- 
writing practice and the varying methods of 
selection of the Assurance Companies. 


Employers who are contemplating the increase 
in Benefits of existing Pension arrangements are 
strongly counselled to investigate the possibility of 
acceptance of all the Lives before making final 
arrangements. 


GRAHAME H. WILLS & CO. 


Pension Scheme Specialists 
Established 1883. Offices: SMALL Street, BRISTOL, 1 
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Long before the path brings you within view of a Cyprus orange 
orchard, you'll hear the beat of an engine—pumping water 
from deep in the rock to irrigate the thirsty grove. That engine 


a is the grower’s greatest asset; its breakdown, his greatest 
l risk. He places that risk with a British Insurance Company. 
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= British Insurance Companies 


back World Enterprise 





Issued by the British Insurance Association 
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S " at 
Ring TRAfalgor_7621_or send for new illustrated booklet.. 


THE BRITISH RATIN CO.'LTD., 
125 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
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Bring your detective powers to bear on the 
search for scrap and you'll probably unearth tons 
of it disguised as old plant you never use ot 
hidden in out of the way corners of your 
warehouses, stockrooms 
and yards. 

The new steel every 
industry needscan be made 
from the old steel it has 
done with. Find all you 
can. Round it up. Turn 
it in. 


Speed the 


SGRAP 


Speed 
the Steel 


Your scrap merchant will help 
with dismantling and collection. 
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Food for Caterers 


When rations are cut, the first plea generally heard is 
that supplies of rationed foods to restaurants and canteens 
should ‘be cut instead. The official reply has always been 
that these supplies are too small to have any effect on the 
domestic ration. Last week the Ministry of Food published 


trailed list of allocations of the main rationed foodstuffs 


a ater ng establishments and institutions during the first 
half of this year. Some of the figures are a little surprising. 
Thev reveal, it is true, that, as the Ministry has often pointed 
out. hotels and restaurants account for only 4-6 per cent of 
total civilian consumption, which excludes allocations to 
manufacturers and trade users. But the proportion for all 
catering establishments varies from 8 to 14 per cent. Sup- 
plies to in titutions account for approximately 2 per cent. 
The meat ration in the first half of this year reached its 
lowest level since the war, yet 14 per cent went to the 
caterers. Hotel and restaurants took § per cent, industrial 


canteens 3 per cent, and day schools and nursery canteens 
6 per cent. This last proportion seems high, but it is one 
at can most easily be defended on social grounds. The 
of margarine was also large—14 per cent, of which 
went to hotels and restaurants, § per cent to 


IONS TO CATERING ESTABLISHMENTS 
(January to June, 1951) 


en Suen 


Mar- Cooking 








feat | Bacon | Cheese Butter assine |. Pats Sugar | Tea 
cent Per cent! Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent! Per cent 
4:8; 3:8 5-0 6; 62) 58) 49) 69 
3-4 3:3 4-2 3°4 5-4 4-6 4-1 4-7 
3 0-2 0-5 0-4 0-6 0-4 0-5 0-6 

5-6 0-9 0-6) 0-3 2-0} 1-2 0:9 

“14-1, 8-2). 10-3) 8-7} 14-2! 12-0) 10-4] 22-2 
2-4 1-9 1-3 1-4 1-7 1-5 1-4 1-8 
5 89-9 88-4 &9-9 84-1 &6-5 88-2 &7-0 





100-6) 100-0} 100-0] 100-0, 100-0/ 100-0) 100-0| 100-0 








Pons Tons Tons Tons Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons 
$22,200: 204,900, 111,600: 166,700. 170,400) 87,700 '513,500 | 91,300 


canteens and 2 per cent to schools. But during this period 
the domestic ration of margarine was not fully taken up. 
The tea allocation amounted to 11 per cent, of which 
6 per cent went to hotels and restaurants and under § per 
cent to canteens ; if economy is to be found anywhere, scope 
exists here. Yet a reduction in the number of cups of tea 
tved in either a factory or a restaurant would instantly 
érouse a rage of protest from all sides ; tea is one of the more 
prohtable lines of catering. The allocations of the other 
loods—bacon, cheese, butter, cooking fat and sugar—look 
anocent enough and give little cause for criticism. 
The Ministry’s case would seem to be sustained. But that 
urely is not the end of the story. Supplies to caterers 
uctuate with the domestic ration, and, so long as the ration 
more or less adequate, such a policy is acceptable. But 
the domestic ration has to be cut to meagre propor- 
with meat’earlier this year—a case could be made 
at fc proportionately greater reduction in supplies to 
‘aurants and canteens, 


* * * 


Air Mail Rates and Airline Finances 


The Post Office has agreed to increase the rate that it 
pays British Overseas Airways Corporation for the carriage 
. “it mail from r1s. 1d. per ton-mile to 14s. 2d. This 
uxrease, although described by the corporation’s chairman 
very acceptable,” is smaller than that for which BOAC 
ie Rees Both British airlines have frequently com- 
~ taper “at they get a poor deal from the GPO because 
the j ‘Of Carrying British mail has always been lower than 
~~ international rate settled by the Universal Postal Union 
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and the International Air Transport Association. The 
present international rate is 6 gold francs per tonne-kilometre 
for long distance operators and half this sum for short 
journeys. Each government, however, has the right to 
negotiate its own terms with its own operators. The increase 
granted by the Post Office to BOAC brings the long-distance 
rate up from 3.27 to 4.17 gold francs per tonne-kilometre. 
British European Airways obtained an increase in air mail 
rates last year and has been receiving 9s. 103d. per ton-mile 
for mail carried out of the country ; the internal air mail 
rate is lower. BEA is therefore getting the equivalent of 
2.9 gold francs per tonne-kilometre, only 0.1 franc less than 
the international rate, but the difference has cost the corpora- 
tion £60,000 in its past financial year. At BOAC it has 
been estimated that, had the corporation received the agreed 
international rate in the past, it would have earned an extra 
£3,000,000 a year. 

The airlines have therefore some grounds for complaint 
about their treatment at the hands of the GPO, but, on the 
other hand, it has always been recognised that there is a big 
element of subsidy in the international rate. There is an 
even larger element in the rates that some countries, in 
particular the United States, pay their operators for the 
carriage of air mail. There even appears to be some degree 
of subsidy in the GPO rates although, according to the 
Treasury, this is not intentional. The Committee on Public 
Accounts has frequently discussed these air mail rates and 
last year it was said in evidence that the rate, received for 
air mail was then three to eight times that paid on ordinary 
freight. On the London-New York route, BOAC was 
receiving, in terms of gold francs per tonne-kilometre, a 
passenger rate of 1.94 francs, a freight rate of 1.23 francs 
and a GPO rate for first-class mail of 3.96 francs (about 
5.05 francs at the new rates). So big a difference seemed to 
the committee hard to justify on the purely commercial 
grounds of charging what the traffic would bear, the more so 
since the railways charge less for mail than they do for 
other kinds of freight. The airlines are understandably 
anxious to make a good financial showing. But as, unlike 
many other operators, they are already openly subsidised by 
Parliament, is there a sound reason for increasing this second, 
concealed, subsidy ? 


* * *x 


Firmer Cotton 


The cotton market has become distinctly firmer in recent 
weeks and Egyptian prices have risen quite sharply/ during 
the past seven days. Karnak is now about 8§d. a Ib compared 
with 74d. a week ago ; American middling is 1} cents dearer 
at 39.35 cents a lb. Futures have also risen, but hardly in 
sympathy ; if anything they have dictated the trend in spot 
prices. The Raw Cotton Commission has kept pace with 
these moves and has increased its forward quotations six times 
in six successive working days. American middling for Nov- 
ember delivery is 1d. dearer at 39d. a Ib, whereas Karnak is 
gd. dearer at 823d. a lb. The Egyptian prices have not been 
raised to the full extent of the rise in Alexandria. 


The reason for the firmness is not far to seek. As an article 
in The Economist of October 20th showed, there will 
be no glut of cotton this season, despite the welcome 
recovery in world production. Consumption is. still 
running at a high level ; last season it reached a record figure 
of 33 million bales, and though this season’s figure may be 
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BARCELONA TRACTION, LIGHT 
& POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


Following upon the publication of the Order of the 
Spanish Court made on 27th August, 1951, giving pre- 
liminary sanction to the sale by auction in Spain of the 
assets of Barcelona Traction, the Prior Lien Bondholders’ 
Committee asked the Sindicos of the Spanish bankruptcy 
ior an assurance that, in the event of such sale taking 
place, provision would be made for the payment to the 
Prior Lien Bondholders in sterling of the full amount 
of capital and arrears of interest due to them. The 
Committee has received a formal assurance from the 
Sindicos that they will take all steps possible in accord- 
ance with the relevant legal provisions not only so that 
the Prior Lien Bondholders but also so that the other 
Bondholders of Barcelona Traction shall likewise receive 
the moneys owing to them in the contractual currency. 
This assurance confirmed the legal advice which the 
Committee had received from the outset. 


It is not, of course, possible to forecast when such a 
sale will take place. Meanwhile, and independently of 
the Sindicos’ assurance, the Committee has been able 
to obtain from Helvetia Finance Company Limited an 
undertaking that, as soon as the necessary formalities 
have been completed, it will make a public offer to 
purchase in sterling all outstanding Prior Lien Bonds at 
a price equivalent to par plus all coupons matured since 
ist December, 1936. 


The Committee’s duties have always been limited to 
the protection of the interests of the Prior Lien Bond- 
hoiders by whom it was appointed. Its principal object 
has therefore been to procure payment in full in sterling 
of the principal and arrears of interest due to the Prior 
Lien Bondholders. At an early stage the Committee 
also considered that it was necessary for a full investiga- 
tion of the Company’s affairs to be carried out. The 
position now is that all Prior Lien Bondholders should 
shortly be able to obtain payment of their claims in full 
in the contractual currency and an investigation of the 
Company’s affairs has been completed by experts 
appointed by the British, Canadian and Spanish Govern- 


ments, in which connection an inter-Government Minute ~ 


was signed and published in June, 1951. 


Having been instrumental in arranging for Helvetia 
Finance Company Limited's offer to be made and having 
procured the formal assurance by the judicial administra- 
tors of the Spanish bankruptcy that in the event of a sale 
in Spain the Bondholders’ claims will be paid in the 
currencies to which they are respectively entitled, the 
Committee considers that it has performed its function 
of protecting the interests of the Prior Lien Bondholders. 
The Committee’s term of office would in any event 
finally have expired in April, 1952. It has accordingly 
with effect from the date of publication of the offer 
dissolved and terminated its appointment under the 
powers conferred by the Bondholders’ Resolution of 
8th April, 1948. 


26th October, 1951. 
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smaller, the decline is likely to be modest. Further the 
estimate of world output has been reduced "The 
American crop. though still very large, is not quite as {gy 

as at first expected, while the first official estimate of the 
Egyptian crop puts it at only 1,700,000 bales compared with 
the earlier forecast of 2,000,000 bales, and last <eson’s ch 
of 1,760,000 bales. As Egyptian estimates are known to a 
on the side of caution, this first estimate may prove to le 
low: more Egyptian cotton is likely to be available this yea: 
than twelve months ago. The provisional estimate for world 
production, however, has been reduced from 36 million bales 
to 35 million bales. ‘ 


These factors undoubtedly explain the present strength of 
the cotton market. They do not, however, explain the recent 
sharp rise in Egyptian prices. The Alexandriin marke 
notorious for its speculative character, aided by intrigue an 


aul 
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government regulations that at different times control mini. 
mum prices, stocks and offerings. A shortage of dollars j 
usually a bull point for Egyptian cotton—particularly for the 
shorter staples, such as Ashmouni, which can replace Ameri. 
can staples—but even that fact would not explain a rise of 
11d. a lb for long-stapled Karnak. It would seem that the 
Alexandrian market is again showing the world how manipu- 


lation can yield profits. 


Shorter Notes 


At a meeting in London last week, representatives of the 
three sections of the film industry—the Cinema Exhibitors 
Association, the Kinematograph Renters’ Society, and the 
British Film Producers’ Association—agreed to strengthen 
their existing liaison committee in the interests within 
the industry. This unity, they feel, will be necded in th 
forthcoming discussions with the new government upon 


‘Entertainments Duty: approaches to both major political 
parties by the CEA during the election campaign found 
neither prepared to commit itself to accept in advance that 
cinema taxation represented “ unfair discrimination.” Agree- 
ment among cinema exhibitors upon an alternative and pr 
ferable tax formula does not appear as yet to be complete, 
But the most serious difficulty with which the CEA has a 
present to cope is the recent withdrawal from its ranks d 
the Rank Organisation’s Circuit Management Association— 
representing all the §50 cinemas in the Odeon and Gaumont- 
British circuits. Mr Rank has not as yet publicly explained 
his move, though in the trade it is believed to arise [rom dis 
agreements concerning CEA policy over the “ Eady” t 
scheme and questions of entertainments duty. Nor is thee 
any indication how long the withdrawal will |ast ; without 
the backing of the Odeon group the CEA would be cor 
siderably hampered in negotiating for the trade 


x 


The- report of the productivity team from the shee 
industry that visited the United States last autumn is tk 
longest yet published. It described American techniques 
and layouts in considerable detail because the tcam 1s col 
vinced that the key to the high productivity of the Americal 
industry lies in the attention given to planning (2c flow of 
work through the factory. Such effective “ methods eng 
neering” means that about 9§ per cent of Americal = 
workers are on some form of incentive payment compare 
with only 50 per cent of the British workers. To help factory 
reorganisation, it was suggested that the British a 
should be educated to accept a more standard product ; e 
the team appeared to contradict its own finding. In @ ' 
of the factories visited, the team was shown what 4 ene 
would call eight entirely different shoes ; they were 
made from one basic design. Standard shoe design, 7 © 
American sense, does not limit consumer choice. 7h 
is no sound reason why the consumer of fashion a a 
should be expected to sacrifice variety in order to stra 
production inside the factory. 
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Company Notes 


THE ?* 

Calico Printers.—Almost certainly the 
nat 10 us section of the cotton indus- 
vw ence he War has been the printing and 
f-chino trades. Trading profits of one of 
the biggest combines im this group, Calico 
Pointers, have mounted steadily and in the 
vear ended June 30th last. jumped from 
(2.548.241 to £5,214,216 ; the latest advance 
> earnings, howevet, may be a reflection of 

sing { rather than of physical turnover. 

Despit mper profits, the company has 
rursuec ery cautious dividend policy, and 
ip the year the ordinary dividend has 
heen merely maintained at 124 per cent. The 
growing eat of Japanese competition, the 


rse of raw material prices in the 
the inflation of stock and plant 
alues have all influenced the 


directors in their decision to place the 
empha: on the reinforcement of reserves 
rather upon distribution to equity 


shareholders. In the latest financial year, 

700.000 nst £600,000, has been trans- 
eed to the parent. company’s general 
reserves and £765,157, against £264,242, has 
been appropriated by the group to “ reserves 
sgainst st ind debtors.” 


Years to June 30, 
3950 1951 


£ £ 
ccaccerves 3,548,841 5,214,216 
ib 3,705,600 5,383,108 
Depre ceseeeee 834,793 1,004,549 
Fauation ........sdssdwchiheaa 1,367,564 2,320,867 
865,062 973,856 
aeaed 136,238 131,955 
12 
101,465 
700,000 
40,436 


1S .ceseee 176,49 


preciation.... 6,786,085 6,860,671 

Leuba 7,333,096 9,613,881 

MS... ...s 00000 ee heeena 6,045,043 7,836,457 
Cash 646,682 1,235,885 
7,541,968 9,784,314 
2,010,736 2,010,736 


Li at 44s. 3d. yields {5 13s. per cent. 


ces may largely account for the 
the book value of stocks from 

$°.045 to £.7,836,457 and of debtors from 
44.4:4.955 to £3,152,958. At the same time, 
‘e-uguid resources Of the group have been 
‘Inened ; cash balances have risen from 

© £1,233,885, and tax reserve 
cates trom £9,000 to £507,500. The 


“al's appropriations to reserves have played 

part here, but it must also be noted that 
‘uosidiary companies have imereased their 
naedtedr to the. banks from £40,898 to 
(32! +4 and that some £290,000 worth of 
investme », the book value of which has 


“euen to 42,802,670, has been sold. The full 

oct { fay inese competition may not be 

~", OF two or three years to come, so that 

iiers may enjoy the sellers’ market 
onger. 


* 


Aviation.—During the twelve 
cd by the full accounts of Fairey 
March 31st last the company’s 
'o the rearmament programme 

in a phase of development 
_leading to the beginning 
roduction, -It was pointed out 
October 20th that this would 
an a higher level of disposable 

, ‘ne immediate future, but it might 

veer an 8 greater emphasis on reinforcing 

exnen,j...... © Shairman’s remarks upon 

Srenorhe.,  . S@pital account help to 

en this impression. In the , Pe 

aoe, the net book value of fixed 

‘ ‘hown only a small increase, from 
igen ° £/69,172, but at the year-end 
ete, a pe pg Bye Pie the 
then » nu of another » and since 

Sch ot £325,000 has been committed. 

Sto foie? .¥¢ t0 be spent if the company 


$ 10 fulfil ite aba 
Rent progr. Mi: under the rearma- 


Fortunately, the company enters into the 
production stage in quite a strong financial 
position ; net current assets totalled some 
£2,800,000 on March 31st and cash holdings 
£1,300,000. The extent of the capital outlays 


Years to March 3], 


1950 

Consolidated earnings :-— or 
MROMNE WOR Oo visio ccvcdiccs 605,285 560,004 
Prior WON BUS oe one vic wa ce 404,074 248,981 
Total mcome ..... ‘evr Pree 1,016,723 816,428 
Development expenditure ...... 447,690 83,786 
MOON G3 iat es vas cc 125,728 128,615 
OE Hie cd Cou vin os 65,000 80,276 
Ordinary dividends ............ 141,136 134,892 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 2 25 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 28,529 57,363 
Development reserve .......... 100,000 . 
General reserve 2... ..ccccccce. A 150,000 
Added to carry forward ........ Dr 73,052 12,399 

Cons. balance sheet analysis -— , 
Fixed assets, less depreciation . 744,474 769,172 


Net current assets teaces 2,624,748 2.829.848 


Stocks...... cE bond ten Perewe 2,578,212 2,494,316 
Fee ee a ae aie 1,084,030 1,314,022 
SEWN Sg Sir d lad awa we «0 soaiée 2,281,258 2,513,091 
Ordinary capital ......... -+«e+ 1,027,750 1,027,750 


10s. ordinary share at 34s. 3d.xd yields £7 6s. per cent 


affeady planned—apart from the others that 
may lie ahead—makes it likely, however, that 
the company will feel the need at least to 
maintain the proportion of current profits 
ploughed back to buttress reserves. In these 
circumstances, equity shareholders can 
hardly expect large increases in dividends. 


* 


Electric and Musical industries.—On the 
assumption that Mr Gaitskell’s dividend 
limitation proposals are now dead, the 
directors of EMI have been quick to fulfil 
their earlier promise to add a further 4 per 
cent dividend to the interim ordinary divi- 
dend of 8 per cent when circumstances 
permitted. In a full preliminary profits 
statement it is announced that the additional 
4 per cent, making a total distribution of 
12 per cent for the year ended June 30th last, 
will be paid on December 20th. The remark- 
able expansion in earnings certainly justifies 
this increase. The statement a month ago 
that profits were “ substantially ” greater than 
in the previous year appears in the light of 
the profit figures, just released, to have been 
an understatement. Group net profits have 
almost doubled, rising from nearly £343,000 
to £663,000. When, however, taxation is 
added back and deductions are made for tax 
rebates and prior years’ profits, the advance 
appears more striking still ; net trading profits 
before tax then appear to have jumped from 
£310,000 to £1.532,000. These results cer- 
tainly suggest that the group’s factories have 
been working to full capacity and that raw 
material and component shortages have been 
successfully overcome. 

Years to June, 30, 
1950 1951 


Consolidated earnings :-— i £ 
PaeeGt: Delowe tbs sci cin cnc once 310,301 1,532,000 
Exceptional income. .:......... 234,007 790,000 
SMM So vs nce nie Saud doe 201,499 959,000 
Group earnings for ordinary stock. 97,371 561 874 
Ordinary dividends ............ 127,726 182,881 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)... . 8 12 
General reserve(a) ............. 175,000 61,150,000 
Added to group carry forward... .. 28,652 18,993 


10s. ordinary stock at 23s. yicids £5 4s. per cent 
(a) In subsidiary companies’ accounts, (6) Including a 
surplus of £700,000 arismg from E.P.T. adjustments, etc. 


Within the last trading year the question 
of the group’s liability for excess profits tax 
on overseas subsidiaries’ earnings and of 
double taxation relief has been settled with 
the taxation authorities. As a result of this 
settlement, a surplus of £700,000 has arisen 
and has been transferred to the general re- 
serves of subsidiary companies. A further 
sum of £450,000, against £175,000; has been 
appropriated to these reserves from profits. 
On the assumption—by no means a slight one 


—that these reserves are freely transferable — 


within the group, the ordinary dividend is 
covered more than three times by distribut- 
able earnings. : 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS 




















' | Net : 
British Funds Price, | Price, | Yield, | OTS 
and Oct. 24,\Oct. 31,, Oct. 31, | on, 3} 
Guaranteed Stecks 1951 1951 | 1951 1041. 
i (mt 1951 : 
£ su adpf s a. 
War Bonds 24% ...| 101g, | 1014 ‘ne a 
Mar. 1, 1951-53 ©,.5 41111 ili 
War Bonds 24%...| 1014 | 101.. ee a 
Mar. 1, 1952-54 | 014 6/1 I9 106i 
Exchequer Stk. 24%) 101g [12015 | © 12 11/115 6 
Feb. 15, 1955 i 
War Bonds 24% ...| 102 | 102 |@ 6 4/111 6¢ 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 014. 6)1 18 liJ 
Funding 23%......| 102} 101 # sii 110 Oe 
June 15, 1952-57 1 433,212 
Nat. Defence 3% ...| 1034 | 1034 © 8 6;129 le 
July 15, 1954-58 I 1 8:21 i 
War Loan 3%..... 103% | 1038 | 014 6/2 2 We 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 1 210;2h1 O 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 974% $7 210 1,4 © We 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 117 0;3 6 Ti 
Funding 24%......) 97 9% |2 0 1li3S 4 Te 
April 15, 1956-61 113 0;217 3! 
Funding 3°%......., 92% | 928 |215 314 5 4e 
April 15, 1959-69 22 8:;3122 6 
Funding 3%....... r 44 9% |2 1 Si 311 8e 
Aug. 1, 1966-68 '2 0 4,310 6 
Funding 4%.......| 1043® | 103 + 11210/310 Ile 
May 1, 1960-90 119 4/316 5! 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 92% 91g (|21211/)4 3 Te 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 a* 2 : 7 : | 
Savings Bonds 2)°%j| 90 | Se 
May 1, 1964-69 (32 5157 9 
Vietory Bonds 4%.) 1049 | 1049 (115 5 12 lis 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 i 
Savings Bonds 3% .} & | 8% (310 32,4 1 & 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 | ; 3 3) i 4 21 
Consols 4% ....... ; 78 3 4) 3 Of 
{after Feb. 1, 1957) 
Conversion 34% -.-| S&B 8% (2 322°4 0 6 
(afterApr.1, 1961) 
Treasury Stk. 2%.| 65 633 (21 5;319 Of 
(after Apr.1, 1975)) } 
Treasury Stk. 3%..| 17 1754 219:318 
7 {afterApr.5, 1966) 964 sissy 3 
reasury Stk. 34% .| 211 6 
June 15, 1977-80 | “ 216/\316 7 
Redemp. Stk. 3%..| 8 833 25 1/317 4 
Oct., 1986-96 i 2 211};3135 41 
War Loan 34%....| 863°} 85%° 2 21/4 1 & 
(afterDec. 1, 1952) 
Consols 25% ...... 642 (20 T1317 Sf 
Brit. Elect, 3% Gtd..} 90 26 5}317 Ge 
April 1, 1968-73 | 23 61313 i 
Brit. Elect.3%Gtd..| 899 | Bop 2 4 1/315 O¢ 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 | 2211;313 9 
Brit. Elect.34%Gtd; 959% 953% 2 1 7/315 
‘ Nov. 15, 1976-79 | 21-2483 @ 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 84% | 83 |2 8 71/4 1 2e 
July 1, 1978-88 | 241/317 71 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 9§ | 0 [2 6 5/317 Oe 
April 1, 1968-73 i '3 3 8} 3123 li 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%..| 834°) 823 | 2 5 5/317 lle 
May 1, 1990-95 |" }2 4 3/316 ni 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 34%.| 984 | 98 |11910| 314 O¢ 
Sept. 10, 1969-71 | i139 7:313 
Brit. Tron & Steel] / i 
", Seedy | 95 | 9 | 2 2 1/317 06 
Feb. 15, 1979-81 | t ‘2 Lids 6 8 





(mn) Net yields are calculated after allowing for tax at 
9s. 6d. in {. (s} Assumed average life 13 years 3 months. 
* Ex dividend. 


+--+ 

Last Two | Price, | Prive, P| 
Dividends Ordinary Oct. 24, Oct. 31, Oct. 31, 
cateeent | aan | 1951 | 1951" 2951 
(e) ® @ | 


i 


ek @ iad * Jas — £ 
40 b| 20 ajAnglo-Am. 10/-.| 7% | 78/3161 
25 b| 5 aAnglo-Iran {1.. | | 58° 


20 ci ThalAssoc. Elec. £1.; 92/6 | 92/6 
274c| Tha Assoc. P.Cem.£1/111/3 [108/9 
40 ci 35 ciAustin 5/-..... 33/9 33/9 | 
720 b| 5 a Bass {1 ....... 150/74 (148/14 | 
40 ¢| 5 aiBoots 5/-...... | 26/3 | 26/3 | 
9c} 7 aBr. Celanese 10/-| 42/9 | 40 £ a 
126 8 @iBr. Ox gen {1..) 98/-~ | 96/6 | 
Sa) ThbiCoats{1....... | 61/3. | 607- 
6}6; 5 aCourtaulds {1..| 51/6 | 49/9" 
644! Mf Dunlop 4/- ...| 24f- | 23/- 


~ 
me 


ee 


We OMNOWOVHA IN SOM AHIWM MONDO DAAMGHAMRY 
te 


15 cl 17}c.Dunlop f1..... | 68/- | 66/- 
10 c| 12hciFord {1 ....... 56/10}| 56/10} 
lfhe| 22he4Gen. Elect. {1..| 97/6 | 95/6 ; 
21 5} 11 @Guinness #1... . 145/74 (145/7} | 
15 ai 1745 Hawker Sid. a 37/9 | 37/6 
9 >| 3 ailmp. Chem. f1.! 4/- | 
186; 13}a'Imp, Tobacco £1/102/6 |100/- 
Th 5 a Laees. Cotton £1} 46/3 | 44/44 
10 ¢} i3}ciLever {1 ...... ; 57/6 | 55/74 
15 cl} -ThaiLon. Brick {1..; 63/9 | 62/6* 
15 a} 60 b\Marks&Sp.A5/-|\100/- | 96/6 
8b) BaP. & O. Def. £1.| 48/6 | 47/6 
That 1746:P. Johnson 10/-.| 46/- 44/- 
+ “Shell” Stk. £1.) 98/9 95/74 
1246, 12}a\Tube Invst. 41. 68 63 
20 | 5 all. & Newall {1. 100/74 :100/7} 
8c 10 <iUnion Castle {1, 41/6 | 41/- 
50 cl 20.@.SuaBetong{]| 73/9 | 69/4)*! 
Wiekers 1.....| 51/9 | 48/9 | 
274b| 15 alWoolworth 5)-.| 49/- | 46/9 | 420 11 


x) Yield basis 20%, after capital Bontis. a Yield basis 
i . {p) Yield basis 103% after capita us, 
WS ex dete + Free of tax. 


[od 


ww 
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Statistical Summary 


he sore pons 


<d Octaber 27, 1951, total 


| 


CHANGES IN DEBT {£ thousand 
Receiets [ PAYMENTS 
Tax Reserve Cert 046 Treasury Bills 7,611 































































































| Other Debt Nat. Savings Certs. 600 
revenue was {75,181,000 against | ~ {nteraal........ 50,734 | 24% Det Bonds... 1,075 
expenditure of {62,283,000 and | 3%, Def. Bonds.... 218 
r 2 2 “T ahyt -— 
to sinking funds £150,000. Thus, Othe shen mn 
_ ts } xterua swear i 
1 Sink! ig und allocations of i Wavws and Means } 
{11 448 000 t the deficit accrued since Art pril 2 Advances . 8,190 | 
i rea ry mosits 5. & ; 
1961, is £82 2.089 000 compared with a surplus Treasury Deposits. 25,000 
8,9 937, 000 for the corre sponding period 53,780 42,713 
a ti revious year ota oiaaninii 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE | FLOATING DEBT 
AND EXPENDITURE } (£ million 
Receipts into the } . W & M T 
Excheg i reas ays & Means reas. 
y th 2 i Bills Advances De- ter 
Esti i Date i posits ia 
z. coer April 1,Apr i Week Week Public 3k. of by Debt 
1951.29) 2950 19 ended | ended Tender: Tap ub’ | Eng- | Banks 
1951-5 ed ‘ Oct oO Depts. land 
, 28, O ‘ 27 28, 27, ‘1950 i 
1950; 1951 | 1950 1951 | Oct. 281517 2041-1] 471-3 585-5 | 6268-0 | 
1Q5} | 
} 4994 i 
( . July 28] 5220-0 2176-9] 340-5 344-5 | 6081-9 
3 isa dod Seono anced you 2 too | A 9 2187-7} 320-7 344-5 | 6072-9 
#4 180.000) 19 7'4 ” 3000 ) 2164-2] 280-2 379-5 | 6043-9 
= , end an a epee ype vi Q, 2212-0] 296-6 355-0 | 6093-6 
is iat : Rea einer BS ee 2 0 | 2255-7] 291-2 325-0 | 6101-9 
i 51 50,520 i < 1,25 5,400 
1.500 a A Bag" zy | Sept. 113240-0) 2277-7] 326-7 290-0 | 6134-4 | 
 ilciowste tions SAome: MR ». 8} 3240-0 2301-5] 306-9 290-0 | 6138-4 | 
i 4 578 856.4171 29,105 5 »  15)3240-0 2368-4] 328-2 265-0 | 6201-6 | 
a ; Bb acts ” -2213240-0 2364-7] 354-6 265-0 | 6224-4 
930.5001 505.438 & 277 13.471 Ry os x x 342-4 290-0 6228-7 | 
20, 500} 598,516, 422,062) 51,516 27,062 | O 61 3240-0, 2425-2] 347-6 250-0 | 6262-8 
| 134 3240 2471-1] 356-6 225-0 | 6292-7 | 
1oo0) 993.954 990.334 44.987 40.892 | O} 3250-0 2315-4] 371-0 200-0 | 6136-5 | 
pos bea sei Lae $39 SE SS | 27) 3270-0! 2287-8] 362-8 175-0 | 6095-6 | 
: 440 62 795 | | 
Stores 5,026 7 i] 
Tradg 5,927 i TREASURY BILLS | 
: i « pia 2,000 4 million | 
’ i “te | 
9 . se. fap ooh Amount Average |Allotted 
3] 1,769 27 Da ‘ : sy ae Rate at 
: ee danas Tend Applied of Min 
om ‘ ay eyeee, Peer i ifered “FF "\Allotted] Allotment | Rate 
179.43 34 103.2 69 3. 200 13 | 
aX a 5p. { . , 
Bog Bee 5649 3309 11] 79 | Oct, 27 | 250 335-8 | 250-0] 10 2-98 65 
$420731 a5 2144259 82,519 76,451 | July 27 | 230-0 42-8) 230-0) 10 2-56 53 
Au 3 | 240-0 65-6 | 240-0 10 2-45 50 
24 Tssues 1 EX ; » 10 | 260-0 354-1) 260-6 10 2-78 62 
) meet’ payments | |, 17 | 260-0 341-4/ 260-0] 10 3-02 - 
Penmaes | » 24 | 260 318-7 | 260-0] 10 3-% 77 
, om 2 2S 342-8 250-0 10 2-87 63 
- Ap 1, April 1 | 
aaa 195 1951 | Sept. 7 346-0 . 260-0 10 2-95 66 
inden t pe 332-1 | 250-0] 10 3-07 67 
kt. 28, Oct. 27 i ca ae 335-9 240-0 10 4-87 23 
9 | 29501951 ire 338-7 | 260-0] 10 2-98 68 
TUR | Oct. 5 | 250-0 327-4) 250-0] 10 3-13 89 
kMan.ofNat) sae PT ee. ia 12 | 260-0 365-5 | 260-0] 10 2-64 58 
Debt e 555,000] 290,956 290,659 ... 1,224 , 19 | 250-0 339-9 | 250-0 10 2-97 64 
nde © 4 ae 230-0 313-4 0-0 10 2-91 63 
Ireland 38,000] 20,132 20,637 1,446 1,586 — >t 3° a = ; 5 | 
Te Brine ang 7h 35 Pee On October 26th a Pp plu ation for aay $s to be pak i 
Funds 11,09 ™ 852 5,568 icon Yeceed ’ 29 Noves mber 3, 1951, were accepted | 
i 584,000] 315,920 316, 84% 1,581 3.0% to Saterday as to about ~ oS — ban 
> *342564011432407 17915 41.945 59,247 applications at hig rices P ac- | 
‘ ze : : ‘ ue ee he : as nd easury Bills to a maximum of £230 | 
rd. Expd.. *400964011748527 2108387] 43,526 62,283 ane ae Se Se: eae ae ee 
Sinking Funds 10.081. 11444 255 150 3rd the banks were not asked for | 
APA: DSi ie oe PER Ts , 
I xeL Self 
j Expd 4 100364 758408 2119835) 43,781 62,433 NATIONAL SAVINGS 
S SALANCING eee toe ges SEE Be (¢ thousand) 
Po lifice .... 179,431] 94,500 3 4 3,600 3,200 Totals 29 Weeks Week 
In Tax on otals 2 Ks 
E.P.T. Refunds 4,900° 5,648 3,309 11 170 ended ae 
Somme Fe SEE PUREE pees — | Oct. 21, | Oct. 20, gg 
To 4195971 1858656 2226344] 47,492 65,703 1950. 1951 











e]| ‘tuding #6 miihon of ‘gin for 


Supplementary 


7 
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| Savings Certificates 


Estimates provided in the {£169 million} | 
After imereasing Exchequer balances by £273,715 ta } 
40, the other operations for the week increased 


National Debt by £11,066,488 to £26,339 million 
NET ISSUES { thousand) 
and ee yeeney Act, 
funds .. 
(‘Scotiand) 


1959... 709 
86 
649 
9,250 







Act, "1950, s. 94(2) 
186, s. 32)...... 
1959, 





lis cous Financial Pro ovisions Act, 

_&. 2(i): N, Ireland Exchequer . .. 2,500 
Development of Inventions Ac t, 1943, _ 1h. 25 
Catton (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21h . 6,000 


elaneous Financial Provisions Act, 1946, 
s. 2(1) War Damage: War Damage Commission 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits... 


5,000 


Receipts 
Repayments 


Net Sayings 
Defence Bonds : 


ET SLY CR Pre 
| Repayments ............ 
i 

| Net Savings . ee. 
' P.O. and Trustee Savings 
i Banks :-— 

S  QRMOOMEB. cone Ps xnceS ue 
i Repayments ..........0. 
t+ Met Sawings..........40. 
; 

} Total Net Savings......... 
| Interest on certificates repaid 
| Interest accrued 


Sones See wee 


21,540 i Change in total invested .... 


94,3500 
78,409 


48,900 
74,300 


Dr 2 Sy $00 





_ 15,900 





9,700 32,114 
28,609 40,981 


Dr 18,909 Dr 8,867 








361,870 392,666 
388,063 451,355 


Dr 26,193, Dr68, 


Dr 70,502 Dr6l, 
16,269 19, 
69,878 70,19 

— 16,893.— 10,69. 














+ 1.959 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


OCTOBER 31, 195: 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


























£ ; 
Notes Issued:— Govt. D 11 i 
In Circulation 1351,827,933 |) Other on 
In Bankg. De- S oo 
partment... 43,523,890 | Oth 15a aan 
Coi 9 
Man 2,510,562 
ol * 
Gold ¢ 
B 
244% 
ine A722 
1400,356,823 » 356 83 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
f 
Capital .....< 14,553,000. Govt 197.953 
pa Ee ee 3,262,718 Other 934 
Public Deps.:- 21,710,104 D 
Public Accts.* 14,489,239 4d % 
HM. Tvreas..... oes Ta yy? 
Special Acct. 7,220,865 
Other Deps.:- 396,997,141 
Bankers 313,891,125 No 4 eon 
Other Accts.. . 93, 106, O16 Coin I ; 
436,522 963 i" 
* Including Ex hequ Savings | 6 
of National Debt and Div idend A 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millior 
1950 
Nov 
l 
Issue Dept. —_ 
Notes in circulation..... [1272-61154 
Notes in banking depart- 
COE 6 bi i Set Kuan aa 17-7] ; 
Government debt and 
Sepueiieede Bes es ks 1345-215% 5% 
Other securities......... 0-8 5 
Gold and Coin.......... 4-4 3 9 
Valued at s. per fine oz... | 2485/0 } 
Banking Dept. :-— 
posits :— 
Public Accounts........ 13 it 
Treasury Special Account | 266°4 4 as 
RE coven cnavas ie 316 -¢ elk, 
ONE haces re tcew ds 89-3 9 9 
BOs Fi ckb bankide the 634-7] 4 4 418 
Securities :— 
Government.......-.s6- $55°3 35 
Discounts, etc.........+- 40-3 14 14-1 
CE re cuskance tens 26 : 4 440 3 
eas eet 622-4} 339 4-3 3864 
Banking dept. res......... 80- 51 es © 
O OORT 5a se exe sae 11-7 
* Government debt is £11,015,100 4 
Fiduciary issue reduced from ; [1,438 
million on August 21, 1951 
“Tue Economist” INDEX SA 
Prices (1927= 100 
Oct. 31, ge 5 
1950 : bag 
Cereals and meat ...... 154-6 3 . 
Other foods ........... 162-5 noi 
BOMMNE 654 head caaas 282-5 =. 
Minerals........ 310-8 san r 
Miscellaneous ........+. 181-7 , ia 
Complete Index... .-.. 207-4 | 2226 28 
1913=100.. 285-4 3 se 








COLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official | 
3d. to 248s 


was raised from 172s. 


Od 


September 19, 1949, and the selling Pp 
dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. pe: 
cash prices during last week were as ! 





1951 


Snv 


ER 


London ‘New York Bom! 
per ounce per ounce per 100 





Oct.25.. 77-0 | 88-00 
me * Hy 77-0 | 88-00 | 
ee Markets Closed | 
ae 77-0 88-00 
pa 4 77-0 88:00 | 
Ri ; TT-0 83-00 





Rs. a 
1334 


182 12 
1830 
182 1 


No q 
Mark 








; 


Bombay 


per toia 


} w 

} 107 il 

i 107 ; 

} 107 

| 106 9 
,tioa 
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BRITISH CELANESE LIMITED 


the 1 ond annual general meeting 
4 Regish Celanese Limited, was held on 
0 ober 25 1 Winchester House, Old 
Broad § London, B.C, Mr G. H. 


Whis man of the company) pre- 


The foll » js the chairman’s statement, 
which was ited with the annual report 
the year ended June 30, 


et | _ before taxation, constitutes 
a new reco! d shows a substantial in- 


crease ove previous year. 

It will | een from the consolidated 
| e-sheet t the improvement in the 
{ al position, which has been a feature 
ef recent years, has continued during the 
Fyear under ew. The reserves are again 
hicher. ha increased from £3,161,837 to 
{ 646, {1,000,000 of such increase being 
in respect of the reserve towards increased 
Icost of replacement of property and plant. 

Net expenditure during the year on the 
jtem land, buildings, plant, machinery and 
equipment nounted to £1,230,413, and 
current assets less current liabilities Ginclud- 
jng future taxation) imereased during the 
year by £1,461,944, and now amount to 
{%.274,369. The principal feature under the 
heading of current assets 18° the increase in 
the value of stocks, which exceeds the value 
shown for the previous year by £2,525,140. 
The ve of the stocks is not excessive 
for our requirements and the increase in 
value is due mainly to the higher cost of raw 
materials and higher wage rates. The in- 


reases referred to were provided out of the 
ources of the group as - no new money was 


Faised during the year. 


end of the last world war the 
e group on plant expansion, 
nodernisation and replacement has amounted 
£5,/63,535 and, after providing for the 
‘ation, working capital has been 
5,135,333. I would remind 
hat, notwithstanding these substantial 
ceitions, only £1,812,500 has been raised 
¢ the war by the issue of new capital 
in the form of first preferente shares). In 
his connect yn, it should be noted that, 
aGly speaking, and viewing the company 
* 4 conunuing undertaking the ordinary 
tockholders’ interest comprises not only the 
minal value of the issued ordinary stock 
‘also the capital and revenue reserves and 
the ordinary dividend of 9 per 
. - nominal capital represents a 
tum of only 2.6 per cent., less tax. 


The amount of Funding certificates out- 


aan ' June 30, 1951, was £914,006. 
ie has deen set aside out of the year’s 
MOUS Tor th 


° the further redemption of certifi- 
i im accordance with the conditions of 
Ssue When such redemption is effected 
‘¢ approximately £385,000 out- 
Daring the year £177,216 of debentures 
amet, including £70,000 of a sub- 
nary company, c 

€ investments in associa companies 
Present the cost of the pron nine Common 
_ holdings in Celanese Corporation of 

Tica and 


Canadi imi 
both companie an Celanese, Limited. . 


‘cs Continue to make very satis- 
cress, and the matket value of 


aCtory p F 


RECORD YEAR’S TRADING 


IMPROVED FINANCIAL POSITION 


these investments is very considerable, as 
will be seen from the balance~-sheet. 


TAXATION AND DIVIDENDS 


: Taxation equalisation account has been 
increased during the year by £285,592 and 
now stands at £1,054,231. 


Under the 1951 Finance Act initial allow- 
ances on new expenditure on property and 
plant incurred after April 5, 1952, will be 
suspended. As a result of this suspension 
the company will not obtain taxation relief 
by way of initial allowances on any new 
expenditure on property and plant incurred 
after that date and will be called upon to 
pay taxation much earlier than was expected 
when the capital projects were originally 
planned. As an illustration, it is estimated 
that at the rate of capital expenditure con- 
templated over the next three years, in- 
cluding that for Wrexham, a sum exceeding 
£1,000,000 will now need to be provided 
from other sources instead of being available, 
as was originally expected, by way of taxa~ 
tion relief. 


Much has already been written about the 
excessive burdens of taxation, and I will not 
attempt to develop that subject, but I must 
draw your attention to the very large sum 
the Government takes in direct taxation, 
which in qhe accounts under review amounts 
to £3,851,894 out of the profits of 
£7,291,578. 


An interim dividend of 6 per cent. on the 
ordinary stock was paid on July 14th last. 
You will note from the report that the direc- 
tors recommend a final dividend of 3 per 
cent., making a total of 9 per cent. for the 
year, as compared with 10 per cent. for the 
previous year. The total of ¢ 9 per cent. for 
the year represents the maximum amount 
payable, having regard to the implications of 
the White Paper on Control of Dividends 
(Cmd. 8318) issued in July last. During the 
year wages were increased, and recently there 
has been a further award. Salaries have 
also been increased. The cost of all these 
increases will be approximately £800,000 for 
a full year. As against this, the ordinary 
stockholders, who number over 10,000, will 
receive £22,113 (less tax) less in dividends 
as compared with the previous year. Of the 
total ordinary. stockholders, over 9,000 are 
registered as holding 500 or less of the 10s. 
units. Your company complied with the 
wishes of the Government in making no 
increase in dividends during the period of 
voluntary restriction, and it was not until 
last year that, still observing the request for 
moderation and restraint, the dividend on 
the ordinary stock was conservatively in- 
creased from 8 per cent. to 10 per cent. v 
the dividend is reduced to 9 per cent. This 
dividend can in no way be considered as 
being fair to the ordinary stockholders, who 
are subject to the increased living costs in 
the same way as the rest of the community. 


TRADING 


Again I am able to report a record year’s 
trading both in volume and value. 


Our chief problems during the year have 
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been concerned with production rather than 
sales, because the demand pressure upon us 
has been as great as ever from all our markets 
and on all our products, with the single 
exception of those of our goods which carry 
the heavy burden of purchase tax. 


Our manufacturing problems, however, 
have been serious and have only been over- 
come by a great deal of ingenuity and hard 
work. Our first difficulry arose in connec- 
tion with the supply of cotton linters, our 
most important source of cellulose. The 
United States was our main supplier, and 
our contracts, with Government consent, 
were placed with American suppliers on con- 
ditions which both from the point of view 
of quantity and of price we regarded as satis- 
factory in view of the then prevailing con- 
ditions. Without warning the United States 
Government placed a complete embargo on 
the export of these linters. With the excep- 
tion of a very small quantity specifically 
allocated for armament work, no further 
linters were released by the United States 
between September last year and July this 
year, when the quantity allocated to this 
company amounted to less than one month’s 
requirements. This led us—as well as others, 
of course—to search for alternative sources 
of supply. Not only were these supplies 
physically short but the stress of new in- 
quiries quickly forced prices to fantastic 
limits. For example, cotton linters were only 
obtainable at ome time at cight times the 
price we paid at the beginning of 1950. For- 
tunately, the work we had been doing on 
improving standard wood pulp to an accty- 
lisable cellulose stood us in good stead, and 
enabled us to substitute this form of cellu- 
lose to some degreé, but the use of increased 
percentages of wood pulp and the assimila- 
tion of various qualities and types of wood 
pulp and linters presented us with many 
technical problems, and I am glad to say 
that, despite these difficulties, production has 
been increased and the quality maintained. 
Quickly following. on the linters problem, 
there was a crisis in connection with sul- 
phuric acid and the industry was advised 
by the Government at short notice of a sub- 
stantial cut im supplies. Although our usage 
of this chemical is not substantial compared 
with the quantities required by the viscose 
industry, it is nevertheless vital to our main 
process in the manufacture of cellulose 
acetate. Here again it is owing to the efforts 
of our e and a great deal of help on 
the part of the Board of Trade that we man- 
aged to overcome the effects of the shortage. 


In order to safeguard our future supplies 
of sulphuric acid, we have agreed to take an 
interest, commensurate with our usage, in 
the newly formed United Sulphuric Acid 
Corporation, Limited, but it will be about 
three years before supplies from this source 
are available. 

There have been numerous other shortages 
throughout the year, and all these problems 
demand constant attention by our execut 
and require a great deal of time and energy. 

In view of the urgent necessity for this 
country to increase its exports, I am happy 
to be able to report that your com) 
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course, much of the yarn and staple which 
we sell to manufacturers in this country is 
also exported by them in the form of fabric. 
The overseas trade was exceedingly profit- 
able last year, and our exports made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the trading results of 
the company. 


bu 


PRICES AND RAW MATERIALS 


The effect of raw material shortages upon 
world prices is, of course, obvious and, in 
addition to the great increases in the price 
of cotton lnters referred to above, the price 
of wood pulp has much increased, and the 
price of industrial alcohol, which is also a 
principal raw material, more than doubled 
during the year under review. The cost of 
coal, transport and packing materials also 
increased. Fortunately, our output and our 
increased efficiency have enabled us to absorb 

proportion of these increased costs and, 
although during the year under review it has 
been necessary to increase the prices of our 
yarns, it is significant that whereas for 
example the price of our 140 denier on 
bobbin increased by an average of 13d. per 
pound, during the same period similar counts 
of cotton yarn increased by 28d. and wool 
by 118d., although recently cotton and wool 
prices have fallen to some extent. During 
the year we have been consuming our stocks 
of raw materials bought at less than current 
replacement costs. The maintenance of our 
present selling prices will largely depend 
upon our ability to buy these raw materials 
at reasonable prices and on our being able 
to obtain them in sufficient quantities. 


PLANT EXPANSION AND INCREASE IN 
SHARE CAPITAL 


As indicated in my speech last year, it is 
the board’s intention to undertake a con- 
siderable amount of plant modernisation each 
year and, pursuant to this policy, your board 
have approved during the year further sub- 
stantial expenditure, the major part of which 
is in respect of the Spondon factory, where 
progress continues to be satisfactory. 

In regard to the proposed spinning plant 
at Wrexham, the difficulties referred to last 
year having been substentilly resolved, con- 
tracts have been placed for the construction 
of buildings for the first spinning unit. 

During the year we have made good pro- 
gress in plant installation in our new factories 
at Wigan, Jarrow and Blyth and, as a result, 
we have obtained a very much increased out- 
put. The majority of the labour had not 
had any previous experience in textile manu- 
facture, but is progressively becoming more 
proficient, and we do not contemplate any 
difficulty in getting these factories into full 
production as soon as the balance of the 
machinery is installed, most of which is 
promised for delivery during this financial 
year. 

Last June application was made to the 
Capital Issues Committee for permission to 
raise approximately £3,500,000 in connection 
with the Wrexham project by the issue of 
ordinary shares to be offered, in the first 
instance, to existing ordinary stockholders. 
The application was approved and Treasury 
consent was received. Had this been pro- 
ceeded with the issue would have involved 
an increase in the authorised ordinary share 
capital. Shortly afterwards, on account of the 
Chancellor’s statement foreshadowing legis- 
lation on the limitation of dividends, it 
became problematical if that issue could be 
carried out on the basis originally intended. 


In view of the heavy capital expenditure 
already sanctioned and the future expendi- 
ture envisaged as being needed in addition to 
that for the Wrexham project, it is clear that 
substantial mew capital will be required 
during the next few years. It is still the 
opinion of your board that the most desirable 


method of raising such capital is by the issue 
of ordinary shares as and when market and 
other conditions permit. Authority to in- 
crease the authorised ordinary share capital 
must therefore now be sought: Your appro- 
val is, accordingly, being asked to increase 
the authorised ordinary shares from 5,400,000 
to 12,000,000 shares of 10s. each. It does 
not, of course, follow that more than a part 
of the unissued shares will be issued at any 
one time. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Elsewhere in this statement I have indi- 
cated the practical value of some of our past 
expenditure on research in connection with 
our principal raw materials. Ultimate profit- 
ability is one of the aims of industrial re- 
search and, in order to obtain the best and 
quickest results, we set up an economic 
picture before engaging our resources on any 
major project of research work. With this 
critical background and in the light of cur- 
rent achievements there is convincing justi- 
fication for further increasing our expendi- 
ture on research in a controlled and orderly 
fashion. Such properly regulated research 
is the forging process for the competitive 
weapon of the future. It many times involves 
going back to first principles, challenging our 


procedures and preserving receptivity of 
mind to current scientific and technical 
progress. Our industry, where the market 


is an expanding one, demands that we should 
continue to improve our regular processes by 
simplification to attain the goal of producti- 
vity—more and better product per unit of 
human effort. We shall continue our inves- 
tigations and install equipment for the better 
security of supply and the lowering of cost 
of our basic raw materials. In addition, we 
are, however, not neglecting the field of new 
fibres of the so-called purely synthetic type 
—although our view is that for some time to 
come their application will be somewhat 
limited to special uses. There is evidence 
that in the future they may petform a very 
useful function in the growing number of 
mixtures with the natural fibres and with 
already established man-made fibres. 


Our yarn and fabric development depart- 
ments continue their valuable work in ex- 


tending the end uses of our products and 
establishing their acceptance in many new 
sections of the industrv. The use of our 
products for defence purposes naturally in- 
volves more than usual attention at the 
present time. In addition, our technical ser- 
rice department gives highly effective service 
to all our customers. This service section 
was a pioneer organisation in the textile 
industry and, over the many years it has 
been operating, it has not only built up con- 
siderable goodwill with our customers but 
has also given them practical advice ane 
assistance of great value. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


The future outlook is dominated™by world 
politics. Important markets can be closed to 
us overnight or affected by suddenly imposed 
tariffs ; vital raw materials can be denied to 
us by a stroke of the pen ; and any attempts 
to make long-term forecasts are completely 
hazardous. It is, however, reassuring to 
kuow that the world is becoming more and 
more conscious of the man-made fibres and, 
in the rising demand, the great versatility of 
cellplose acetate assures us of a leading place 
in both continuous filament yarn and staple 


fibre. 

Several new yarns have appeared during 
recent years and more wit undoubtedly 
appear in the years to come ; but up to date 
nothing in this line has occurred to shake 
the faith of your board in the inherent value 
of Celanese yarn and its versatility in appli- 
cation. No doubt each new yarn produced 
will fit into a niche in the general textile 
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business to which its particu’ 
icular qualit 
suited ; but, in the case of < cllulose Ton 
yatn, your board is still of she evinins he 
it is the best all-round textile fibre. tt a 
moreover, substantially lowe; bs a 


: IM price ¢ 
all the newer synthetics. PRICE’ thag 


I referred last year to the production agg 
export of rayon from Gern ny and eal 
In 1950, Germany’s output of rayon a 
25 per cent. greater than : 


‘ n 1949 . dur 
the same period Japan increased her aa 
output by 100 per cent. and her Exports gf 
rayon piece goods were nearly six times x 


great by volume as in the previous yey 
However, her production and exports wes, 
overwhelmingly composed of viscose “al 
No doubt Japan’s output and exports ‘wil 
continue to increase but, as I p sinted out lag 
year, it is worth while to bear in mind. 
although this is a short-tern point of view— 
that the bulk of the existing capacity i 
chiefly designed to produce viscose and nx 
acetate rayon. 


fa) 


’ PERSONNE! 


It is the board’s intention to set up a fund 
to be administered by trustees appointed by 
the board, the primary object of which wil 
be the payment of pensions to long-servig 
works employees. The trustees will also hay 
power to make grants of a benevolent nature 
to employees or to their dependents. [ts 
the board’s intention to make annual om 
tributions to the fund long as th 
company’s finances permit. 


The scheme has been submitted to Inlanj 
Revenue for approval, and its introduction 
is, of course, dependent upon such approal 
being granted. 


The number of personne! employed by th 
company and its subsidiaries at our he 
offices in London and in factories, war 
houses and offices throughout Great Britis 
is now over 16,000. The board is ans 
that all its employees should be treated a 
accordance with the highest standards pre 
tised in British industry, and constant stay 
is being given to this prob The com 
pany also wishes to continue to attract suf 
of the best quality. There are excell 
opportunities for suitable young men to pt 
gress. to senior positions throughout & 
organisation, and it is only by the steady 
intake of able new entrants that our ca 
mercial and technical progress can ® 
maintained. 


I take this opportunity o! 
employees for the co-ope! 
made possible the success the 
achieved. 


+0 






mM 
ail, 


thanking all of 
tion which ba 
company bi 


ind gentlemst, 


The chairman said: Ladies and gent 
I regret that Dr Camille Dreyfus, wa ® 
in America, is unable to be present. e 

This year my statement was circulates & 
advance with the report and accounls 4 
order that stockholders might have 4 betel 
opportunity of considering |! 

I propose, with your agreement, oh 
report and accounts and the statemen 
considered as read. 


In my statement I referred to plant exp 
sion and increase in share capital, as 
would now like to add that we are negotistilt 
for the raising of new finance by an eg 
ordinary shares on the assumpuon (i 
resolution authorising the increas¢ @ capi 
to be submitted later in the meeting, ¥ 
passed. I cannot give you details at © 
moment as the terms will not be 
any case, until after the election. - 
when negotiations are completed ¥ 
receive a circular. setting forth the team 
the offer to shareholders. 

“he report accounts were appre 
ad oe ie increasing the authori 
capital was passed. 
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neo, Limit - was held on October 30th 
he Holborn Restaurant, London, the 
rman, Sir Greville S. Maginness, pre- 
moving the adoption of 
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ne Chaliiiia 


report and accounts, said: — 
tag dies and Gentlemen,—In submitting 
wh. Eccounts for the year ended June 30, 1951, 
nd not sume that you will agree to take them 
ead in View the fact that they have 
» in your hands for the statutory period. 
a fund, SOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
ted by sation amounting to £409,217 accounts 
a two thirds of the profit, after pro- 
<I £107,962 for depreciation and amounts 
phe ten off, thus leaving a net profit of 
me 7,200 for the year. 
al a is proposed to augment our reserves by 
as the priating £80,000 to plant replacement 
we, making this £280,000; adding 
Inland L000 to general reserve, raising this to 
Pas p,000, and transferring £10,000 to invest- 
a reserve, bringing this figure to £20,000. 
_— idends on the 6 per cent. and 10 per cent, 
3 erence stocks, less tax, for the twelve 
by the ths ended June 30, 1951, have been paid. 
ir Dead the ordinary stock an interim dividend 
ne per cent., less tax, has already been paid 
Bniaia t is now recommended that a final 
we end of 124 per cent., less tax, be distri- 
ated ki, making the total for the year 174 per 
oe , less tax. I will have more to say about 
i later, After giving effect to these pro- 
ae s and recommendations the amount to 
act “e Parried forward to next year is £241,410 
gos gainst £213,487 brought in from the 
Ss ‘a ous year 
teady 
cof CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
as be seen that the financial stability 





has been further strengthened 
s the net liquid assets now amount 
41,5 showing an increase of 
18/0 over the previous year and the 
hue reserves including the carry forward 
profit and loss account but excluding 
ion now total £821,410 as against an 
capital of £661,378, 
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cunts to 5 ssa : : 
— - Aye year, notwithstanding the diffi- 
es of Oviain'ng additional labour and 
i. ~~ raw materials. The further increase 
ae “ net prot disclosed in the directors’ 
ment te Gue partly to increased turnover 
omy a further improvement in the 
nt expat a * our manufacturing operations 
| and f ames methods. I would remind you 
-votiat yng cna we have expended no less 
1 issue @ ps an 400,000 during the last six years 
that evar guaty which we could not have 
in. capi + = ogg not ploughed back into the 
, will “¥ Sullicient reserves to meet the costs 
sat th iMprovements, 
settled, 8 feserves represent the vital life-blood 
If ant Gustry. The wel 
| yd; €4be welfare of all those engaged 
vou We y business in wh j 
you WF ‘1 whatever capacity depends 
- terms an adequate i 
dy retention of profits to pro- 
improved method 
and crn «methods, replacement of 
approved me eee in productive capacity. 
_ Fest system o i i 
suthoriil ided fos” taxing retained profits 





these purposes restricts the 
Y development of industry, for which 








RONEO, LIMITED 


FINANCIAL STABILITY FURTHER STRENGTHENED 


LARGE INCREASE IN SALES 


the nation will have to pay a heavy price in 
the long run. 


MACHINES ‘AND SUPPLIES 


The sales of both machines and supplies 
reached a record in volume and in value 
both at home and abroad. The Roneo 
“500 ” with its outstanding economy in run- 
ning costs has now firmly established itself 
in the front rank of duplicating machines. 
The Policy model has more than justified our 
expectations, as is proved by the growing 
list of satisfied users. 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 

The steel equipment section of our busi- 
ness continues to be bampered by the shortage 
of steel sheets, whichi was accentuated during 
the past year. The result has been that we 
are still unable to manufacture our normal 
range of well-established lines and only 
supply reduced quantities of others. We 
have, therefore, been obliged to concentrate 
still more upon those lines of high conversion 
value which has been -our policy since 
material shortages manifested themselves. In 
this connection the systems side of our busi- 
ness has occupied an outstanding position. 
This company is the pioneer of controlled 
filing systems and manufactures the well- 
known Visible “80” Filing System which 
possesses three outstanding advantages—it is 
easy to understand, simple to operate, and is 
as fool-proof as any filing system can be. The 
demand for Visible “80” continues to grow 
and we have had to still further increase our 
manufacturing capacity in this line. 


In the visible record section we have re- 
cently introduced an entirely new range of 
machine posting trays called “Flyweight” 
for use in conjunction with mechanically 
posted records. These are constructed 
throughout of light alloy and plastic. The 
outstanding features are extreme lightness— 
as their name implies—and speed of opera- 
tion. They should make a strong appeal to 
banks, financial and other commercial 
houses. 


EXPORTS 


Our sales abroad increased by 21 per cent., 
compared with the previous year, and reached 
record figures to date, both in volume and in 
value. They were more than two and a half 
times what they were in 1947. These results 
whilst very gratifying are largely due to the 
abnormal state of affairs in the world gener- 
ally, where demands still outstrip supplies. 
The real testing time has still to come, and I 
see no reason—on the longer-term prospect— 
to change the views which I have previously 
expressed as to the extent of the competition 
which this country will have to face in world 
markets. In the meantime, we have the satis- 
faction of knowing that our sales representa- 
tion abroad has attained a higher standard 
of efficiency than ever before. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


In my address last year I pointed out that 
the company had aligned itself with others in 
pursuing a policy of restraint whilst the wage 
freeze continued, and I added that if i- 
tions should change your board would reviéw 
the position in the light of all the circum- 
stances ruling at the time. 

The circumstances have changed. aR 
wage freeze is ended. Your board feel fully 
justified therefore in recommending a modest 
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increase of 24 per cent, less tax for the year 
which, although thig can now perhaps be 
regarded as academic, did in fact comply 
with the terms of the White Paper on the 
control of dividends. 


NATIONAL SITUATION 


In considering the results and future 
prospects of our own company we have to 
take account of the background of the general 
situation of this country—both nationally and 
internationally. 

In addressing you in recent years I have 
endeavoured to draw attention to some of the 
salient facts of that situation as they have 
appeared to me at the time. Perhaps I may 
be permitted to do so again on the present 
occasion, although I am very conscious of ghe 
difficulties of such a review at this time when 
there are so many uncertain factors to be 
considered. 

In particular, we are meeting this year at a 
time when a general election has just taken 
place and when a new Parliament is about to 
assemble. This is, of course, not the occasion 
for me to offer any comment on the purely 
political aspect of our national situation, but 
these circumstances nevertheless add to the 
difficulties of forming a clear idea of the out- 
look for this country. I will, however, 
attempt to assess the economic considerations 
which appear likely to influence our future. 


REARMAMENT AND TAXATION 


This time last year the Government had 
recently embarked upon the rearmament pro- 
gramme which, at that time, was estimated 
as being likely to raise our total defence 
expenditure to some £3,400 million over the 
succeeding three years. Since that time 
revisions of the programme and of the esti- 
mates for it have increased that figure to 
some {£4,700 million, and it is quite clear that 
the problem of the burden of taxation on 
which I then commented has thereby become 
even more difficult. As I pointed out last 
year taxation in this country absorbs some 
40 per cent. of our entire national income 
and that is a position which is unprecedented 
in the history of this country in peacetime 
or, for that matter, in any other modern 
state. 

At the same time I referred to the virtual 
impossibility of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer being able to raise additional 
taxation from taxpayers in the higher income 
brackets. I was very interested to see that 
the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress drew the attention of the T.U.C. to 
this same fact when they stated in their 
annual report this year that if all personal 
incomes above £2,000 were taxed completely 
away—leaving the persons concerned with 
no income—this would yield only about £230 
million extra. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the last Parliament when 
addressing the Trades Union Congress last 
month stated the matter in a somewhat less 
extreme form when he drew attention to 
the fact that if all the excess net income 
over £2,000 a year were taken by the 
Treasury it would bring in only £53 million. 
The latter figure represents only about an 
eighth of our national expenditure on food 
subsidies. 

When I spoke to you last year the position 
in regard to our overseas balance of pay- 
ments had shown a substantial improvement 
and at the beginning of this year our gold 
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and dollar reserves had increased sufficiently 
for Marshall Aid to this country to be sus- 
pended. Since then, however, there has 
been a serious deterioration in the terms of 
trade from the standpoint of this country, 
due largely to a rise between July, 1950, 
and July, 1951, of some 75 per cent. in the 
prices of imported raw materials. 


DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 


The Treasury recently announced a fall in 
the gold and dollar reserves of the sterling 
area equivalent to more shan £200 million— 
a sum which represents nearly one-sixth of 
these gold and dollar reserves. This is by 
no means the full story. The domestic 
outlook is itself far from encouraging. We 
are likely again to suffer a fuel crisis during 
the coming winter. Steps are being taken 
by industry to meet this position as far as 
practicable, and an attempt is being made 
by the Government to bring home the full 
seriousness of the situation to all con- 
sumers of fuel and power. Fresh difficulties, 
too, have arisen in regard to transport. 
Difficulty in obtaining many classes of skilled 
labour is almost universal, and as if this were 
not enough a new factor is emerging which 
we have not previously experienced. For 
the first time since the war it seems certain 
we shall be faced with a fall in steel pro- 
duction. This occurs at a time when in- 
creasing quantities of steel are required in 
comnection with the Defence Programme. 

While in recent years we have been faced 
by a succession of crises we are likely in the 
coming winter to meet many of these diffi- 
culties in an aggravated form simultaneously. 
It would be idle to expect that we can easily 
or quickly resolve these problems. There 
are, however, two things which can be done 
to assist our position. Firstly, in view of the 
over-riding importance of the Defence Pro- 
gramme there must be a rigorous limitation 
of all unnecessary Government expenditure 
in other directions. This is essential both 
with a view to avoiding a further increase 
in the existing heavy burden of taxation and 
wherever possible obtaining some alleviation 
of it, and also with a view to removing any 
unnecessary demands on national resources 
of manpower, materials and productive 
capacity. This is a matter which, of course, 
calls for Government action and all that we 
in industry can do is to draw attention to 
its fundamental importance. Secondly, it is 
clear that everything that we in industry can 
de to achieve higher production and reduce 
costs will assist towards the ultimate solution 
of our difficulties. Our task will not be easy 
especially in view of the situation in regard 
to fuel and raw materials. Co-operation and 
the maximum effort by all constitute the con- 
tribution which those engaged in industry can 
make. To secure the necessary co-operation 
it is essential that everyone should appreciate 
the facts of the situation. That appreciation 
will not be achieved by equivocal statements. 
Too often in the past government statements 
about the difficulties of these postwar years 
have been accompanied or immediately 
followed by other statements from these same 
sources which have attempted to gloss over 
the hard realities of the situation. 

It is, of course, all too common to describe 
as “defeatists” those who have the courage 
to speak of our national problems with a 
sense of reality. It is only by stating these 
unpleasant facts frankly and recognising 
them that we can hope to meet them 
successfully. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


In conclusion I would like to express once 
more on behalf of the Board our sincere 
thanks to the staff and workpeople for their 
continued loyalty and devotion to the 
interests of the Company, and I feel sure that 
stockholders will wish to join the Board in 
this expression of appreciation. 

‘The report and accounts were adopted. 


WILLIAM DOXFORD AND 
SONS, LIMITED 


DR E. P. ANDREAE ON DIVIDEND 
POLICY 


The fifty-ninth annual general meeting of 
William Doxford and Sons, Limited, was 
held on October 26th in London. 


Dr E. P. Andreae, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: The results of 
another year of continuous full employment 
are recorded in the accounts and will, no 
doubt, be considered satisfactory. The 
trading account, after charging £47,545 in 
respect of special expenditure on research, 
shows a profit of £600,442 and the net profit 
is £267,442, an increase of £33,009. The 
sum available for appropriation is £382,848, 
of which £100,000 has been transferred to 

neral reserve and £18,219 to capital reserve 
a plant extensions and renewals. 


We are again recommending the capitalisa- 
tion of £50,000 from undivided profits and, if 
that is approved, the issued ordinary capital 
will be 650,000 shares of {1 each, still a 
modest figure in relation to the capital 
actually employed in the business, 

Notwithstanding the satisfactory results of 
the year, which provide ample justification 
for a higher dividend, your directors felt 
compelled, in view of the Government’s 
declared intention to restrict dividends, to 
reduce the final dividend from 15 per cent. 
to 124 per cent. which, with the interim 
dividend of 5 per cent. already paid, would 
be the maximum permissible for the year 
under review, if the proposed legislation 
reached the Statute Book, 

Our decision was made before the 
announcement of a General Election, and 
was based on our conviction that it would 
be against the interests of shareholders were 
we to ignore the proposed legislation of any 
Government for the time being in power, 
quite apart from the fact that, in this case, 
had we done so, we ran the risk of a still 
further reduction in the rate of our dividend 
for the following year. 


BOARD'S INTENTION 


I am at a disadvantage in having to address 
you on the day following Polling Day, but 
before the final results of the tion are 
known. In any case, our dividend recom- 
mendation for the year under review must 
stand as already announced, but, in the 
circumstances, I think it would be only fair 
to shareholders to disclose the fact that, 
had it not been’ for the threat of enforced 
limitation, we had intended to recommend 
a final dividend on the ordinary shares of 
20 per cent., which would have meant a 
total distribution of 25 per cent. for the year. 
This, in our opinion, would have been a 
proper recommendation, based on the merits 
of the case. : 


I am further prepared to say that, if, for 
any reason, the proposed legislation for 
restriction of dividends were to be aban- 
doned, then, othet circumstances permitting, 
we as your directors would be willing to 
give prompt and sympathetic consideration 
to a compensatory distribution, ibly in 
the form an an early interim dividend in 
respect of the current financial year. Such 
a distribution would, of course, apply equally 
to the new issue of 50,000 shares proposed 
for your sanction at this meeting. 

The popularity of the Doxford 
continues unabated, and at ig 
totalling at least 14 million power are 
under construction by or on order from 
ourselves and our numerous licensees 
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ALLIED IND: STRIAL 
SERVICES, LIMITED 3 
RECORD OUrpuT 

The seventeenth an; 


meeting of Allied {.\.sri) oo 
Limited, was held on t 26th at Be 
ford, Mr W. H. Rhoce. opp 3 


and managing directo: d ne ae 
The following is an extract from t:. . 
culated review: Berita. 
During the year under review she 
volume of output from 0. combina 
tories was the highes: achieved j 
similar period. The coming into on. 


& Into operay 
of the increased plant ‘> stalled at th 
extensions to our Waste spinning mill : 
months earlier than was oviginally , e 
pated, has been one of rious factors g 


tributing to this increased output. Again 
demand for the various Products we sens 
as well as those we sell, has been atag 
sistently high level and, as a resy)t every 

partment of the group has shown apoms 
able increases in volume o! output, 

The net profit of the parent company 
the year amounts to £159,814 and # 
bringing in the balance from last we 
and ing additional taxation papi 
£181,074 is available for allocation, ft 
our intention to recommend that the 
tate as declared last year should be ay 
to the increased capital. In view of the Wh 
Paper on dividend limitation, however 
have decided to recommend that no de 
should be made in the gross amount ¢ 
buted. ** 

Concerning the present year, of whi 
over three months have now gone, ow 
put to date has exceeded that of the comp 
genet of last year, and provided 
demand for our products continues aad 
our essential supplies are obtainable throgh 
out the winter months, it is expected the 
output generally will be maintained dw 
the present year. 

The report was unanimously adopted, 





FINNEYS SEEDS 


The fifth annual gencral mectigg 
Finneys Seeds Limited was held on Os 
29th at 18, St. Swithin’s Lane, Lo 
E.C.4, Mr Ernest Cornwall (the chaim 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from thea 
man’s circulated statemen: 

I have much pleasure in presentingt 
accounts for the year which ended om} 
30, 1951. They present a picture recom 
once again a period of successful tm 
which is all the more gratifying having ee 
to the anxieties due to the wet spring, Wa 


entailed great changes in the cropping ™ 
grammes of many of our customers 
The accounts show thar the profits) 
been fully maintained, in fact there 5 
remarkable similarity between our tum 
and profits for the past two years. 
Competition becomes keener each 
and while we shall always scl! our se 
reasonably as possible, combined with 
best ity, our chief concer will oe, 
always, to offer the ‘inest stocks 


On the whole, the quality of 


in harvested this. year, despite Wm 
4s much better than at ont! 


i 


Our forward order position is very 
and the numbers received to date 
excess of those for the corresponding ™ 
last year. We have every hope that - 
tien will continue to improve #& ™ 

inting more agents and a y 
: , on record our Be 
Fi aps ong ype of the company ™ 
coatinue to render yeomen service. 
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RINIDAD PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


ACTIVE AND SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


NEED FOR REVISION OF U.K. TAXATION POLICY 
EXPLORATORY DRILLING AND ORE RESERVES 


The ann rdinary general meeting of 
e Trinidac roleum Development Com- 
any, Limited s held on October 29th at 
¢ Abercort Rooms, London, E.C.2, Mr 
enneth A. E. Moore, F.C.A., presiding. 


Mr J. Mytton), having read 
nvening the meeting and the 
ditors, the chairman said: 


The secreta 
Be notice 


rort of the 


pe Ui iat 


Before we pass on to the broader aspects 
the company’s affairs it occurs to me that, 
though the accounts are set out with the 
nost clarity, some remarks on various items 
gy help in their interpretation. 


First of all, the increase of about £243,000 
the balance from production account arises 
ainly from the fact that, under our contract 
ith United British Oilfields of Trinidad, our 
eduction/is sold, not at crude-oil priges 
hich have remained more or less stationary 
recent years) but by reference to the Gulf 
ast export prices for the principal products 
tained in the crude, arrived at by a pro- 
ss of analysis. These products, which com- 
ise gasoline, gas-oil and fuel-oil, realised 
ther higher prices during the past year. 


On the other side of the profit and loss 
ount the only item calling for comment is 
very large sum of £654,000 spent during 

year on oil wells and development 


s represents the costs of, and incidental 
the drilling of 22 wells of an average 
pth of just over a mile. Some of these 

‘ were much deeper than this average and 
he went down over 24 miles. 


I propose, later in my address, to return 
this subject and to the question of proved 


perves, 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


However, to get back to the accounts, you 
4 see that, after charging drilling expendi- 
¢ £654,000, depreciation of plant, etc., 
£49,000, and £23,000 for directors’ and 
anhagement remuneration the profit for the 
a, subject to taxation, was £740,000. 
Bxation takes an increasing toll (£430,000) 
’ by way of contrast, dividends, if con- 
ped, absorb bout £185,000. This leaves 
B2°,000, out of which £25,000 has been put 


[iteerve for supplementary pensions, and 
0,000 to general reserve—little enough 
ing regal to the inflated cost of main- 
ning = replacing plant and of explora- 
dri i g. The foregoing appropriations 
ve the rry-forward practically un- 
anged at {198 380. 

This brin m 

cad brit me to the balance-sheet 
p47) * —— 

The Ca ] 
& ap employed 

900,008 ploy now exceeds 


Se apse ompared with an issued sharé 
#" O =4.1,/00,000. The difference of 


ie 20 ) { ~ 
et 200 “is almost entirely accounted 
B., > cerves of one kind and another 
* UP Out of profits over many years. 
On t fore af ; : oa 
ks eo ‘ace Of it, the financial position 
me’, ‘Ong, with current assets 


bes of _ , pees against current Iia- 
ae ofl font But, of the current 
Emanently Ic Ppt is more or less 
itie tend ‘xed Up iM stores, stocks and 

one; -n tact, the cash assets of about 


MR KENNETH MOORE’S REVIEW 


£800,000 are fo more than sufficient to cover 
with a modest margin the current liabilities 
of £721,000. And if you look a little further 
into the balance sheet you will see a note 
to the effect that contracts outstanding in 
respect of capital expenditure are estimated 
at £320,000 and future taxation (that is, the 
tax payable in the next fiscal year on this 
year’s profits) amounts to over £400,000. 
Thus you will appreciate that we have to 
do our best by good housekeeping and by 
a comparatively conservative dividend policy 
to conserve and to add to our cash resources. 
The killer, of course, is profits tax, which at 
£180,000 is almost equal to the amount we 
are distributing by way of dividend. 


PROFITS TAX 


Profits tax is perhaps the most mischievous 
tax ever imposed. It is a subtle and cumula- 
tive poison in the system of private enter- 
prise, in that it is payable wholly our of 
profits withheld from distribution and there- 
fore militates against the building-up of a 
business by the time-honoured process of 
ploughing-in. It militates also against the 
raising of capital from outside, because it 
imposes a fine of 50 per cent. on any divi- 
dends paid. It is sapping the strength of 
British industry and is highly objectionable 
on that ground alone. When applied, as in 
our case, to the revenue derived from the 
extraction of irreplaceable mineral resources 
situated overseas it is indefensible both on 
economic and political grounds. I may men- 
tion that neither Canada nor America taxes 
profits as such earned in another country. 


Quite clearly the present taxation policy 
of the United Kingdom is not only damaging 
to Trinidad’s economy but is also putting 
British overseas enterprise at a great’ dis- 
advantage compared with its transatlantic 
counterpart. 


I trust that our new Government ‘will 
speedily modify the profits tax and, at least 
in the case of overseas mining and oil com- 
panies, abolish it altogether. I hope, too, 
that they will look into the whole question 
of taxation policy on profits earned outside 
this country with a view to removing injus- 
tices, which are not only giving rise to 
criticism and ill-feeling in colonial and other 
overseas countries (as is made abundantly 
clear to all who visit them) but also having 
unfortunate effects at home. 


CHAIRMAN’S VISIT TO TRINIDAD 


To return to our domestic affairs, I again 
visited Trinidad early this year in company 
with our managing. director, Commander 
Lavington. 


The new and liberalised constitution in- 
troduced last year following elections based 
on universal suffrage, is working well. I had 
the opportunity of meeting some of the new 
ministers who are co-operating’ with our in- 
dustry, and we with them, in the task of im- 
proving working, living and economic con- 
ditions in Trinidad by the efficient and 
enlightened conduct of its oil industry, a task 
in which our general manager, Mr Bennett, 
both in his duties with us and as a member 
of the Legislative Council, is making a valu- 
able contribution. 


I also had the pleasure of meeting and 
conferring with the Governor, H.E. Major- 
General Sir Hubert Rance, whose wisdom 
and guidance Trinidad is singularly fortun- 
ate to have in this formative phase in its 
history. 

On our oilfields there were abundafft signs 
of continued progress in all aspects of our 
activities, thanks to a keen, competent and 
loyal staff and a good spirit amongst our 
many employees. 

Our workpeople, I know, realise that their 
fortunes are linked with the continued 
success and progress of our operations, which 
alone have made possible the good wages, the 
improved housing, medical, educational, re- 
creational and other amenities which they 
enjoy. 

I venture to think that Trinidad has turned 
its back on any ideas of nationalising its oil 
industry, preferring the wise course of co- 
operation between government, community 
and industry, to the mutual advantage of all. 


DRILLING OPERATIONS 


On the subject of our drilling operations, 
you will remember that on a previous occa- 
sion I mentioned that they have, so far, been 
confined to about one-third of the total land 
area over which the company holds oil rights. 

If you were to look at a marked map of 
the south-west part of Trinidad you would 
see that our holdings, which now amount in 
all to about 70,000 acres, are principally in 
the Palo Seco, Coora, Quarry, Los Bajos and 
Moruga districts, with a spur to the north- 
east in the Central Ranges. 


In the first four named districts we have 
drilled altogether some seven hundred wells 
which have given us an intimate knowledge 
of the geological structure over some 6,900 
acres in all scattered over a superficia] area 
of about 25,000 acres. It is only in respect 
of the comparatively small area of 6,000 acres 
that our geologists feel justified in cemputing 
what are termed proved reserves, and you will 
be glad to know that, in their view, they 
would be sufficient to maintain the present 
rate of production for many years to come. 
The reserves in the remaining 64,000 acres 
are, as yet, a matter of conjecture, and will 
remain so until they have been thoroughly 
explored by the drill. That process is con- 
tinually gomg on, and, by way of example, 
the wells completed during last year can 
be sub-divided as follows : — 

Cost 


Sixteen exploitation wells (bread 
and butter wells drilled in proved 
8 Sage OFS. RE Co Gt OR ree a Oe £283,000 

Three semi-exploratory wells, 
two of which gave good production 
and substantially increased the area 
of our known reserves ............... 

Three exploratory wells, two of 
which must be regarded as failures 
and one of which, Coora 188, as I 
shall tell you presently, is produc- 
ing oil and raises hopes of im- 
portant discoveries ................... 


132,000 


239,000 


£654,000 

Of the three exploratory wells, Moruga 

No. 1 ran into difficulties owing to the 

collapse of the formation between 6,000 and 

8,000 feet, and ultimately had to be aban- 
doned as a failure. 
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Marabella No. 1 at an early stage raised 
everyone's hopes by unexpectedly en 
the Cretaceous formation at 3,500 feet, an 
thereafter extremely hard drilling was en- 
countered. It was a great disappointment 
when, at 6,500 feet, it was found that we 
were, geologically speaking, back wheres we 
started, and that what had been drilled 
through with great difficulty was nothing but 
an immense overthrust. Subsequent tests 
gave small quantities of oil, but no com- 
mercial production. Further tests are still in 


progress. 


HERRERA DISCOVERY 


Coora No. 188, to which I referred last 
year, was eventually drilled down to 13,471 
fect. A narrow belt of the Herrera sand— 
one of the objectives—was encountered just 
below 8,500 feet and the Cretaceous soon 
after 13,000 feet. This well was all but 
wrecked by the premature explosion of a per- 
forating gun at 8,978 feet, but was ultimately 
recovered by very creditable salvage opera- 
tions carried out by our engineers. Tests of 
the Cretaceous gave a small amount-of oil 
and much salt water under.great pressure but 
no commercial production. Subsequent tests 
of the Herrera have, however, yielded sus- 
tained production of oil averaging 100 barrels 
a day through an exceptionally small flow-hole 
at a pressure of over a ton per square inch. 
This ts the first Herrera production we have 
achieved in our main fields and may be of 
great importance, though it would be dan- 
gerous to jump to premature conclusions. 


Our geologists, however, think there is a 
good prospect that this Herrera sand extends 
over a considerable part of the company’s 
holdings in the Coora Field and, possibly, in 
the Palo Seco Field also. There are reason- 
able grounds for hoping too that further to 
the north the sand may thicken and there- 
fore prove more prolific. 


In order to prove or disprove the extent 
and capacity this Herrera discovery, two 
further exploratory wells have been put in 
hand but it will be some months before we 
know the answer. If the promise of Coora 
188 is confirmed by these two wells proving 
good producers from the Herrera sand, it 
would be an event comparable in impor- 
tance with the original discovery of the Coora 
Field, which has contributed so much to the 
company’s prosperity in the last ten years. 

As Coora 188 cost £170,000 to drill the 
present production from it would hardly 
make it a paying proposition but, from the 
geological’ point of view, it has, of course, 
provided invaluable information. I repeat, 
however, that it would be dangerous to jump 
to premature conclusions. 


From what I have said you will appreciate 
that we have before us many years of inten- 
sive exploratory work, the outcome of which 
will be of vital importance not only to us 
but to the future prosperity of Trinidad. 


We regard this work as an inescapable 
duty from all points of view and we intend, 
as a matter of policy (as I have no doubt 
would be your wish) to continue with our 
programme in spite of the great expense and 
commercial hazards involved. 


DIRECTORATE AND STAFF 


To turn to more personal matters, as you 
will have seen from the report, Sir Claud 
Hollis, owing to advancing years, is not seek- 
ing re-election. For many years he has 
contributed valuable advice in the conduct 
of the company’s affairs, drawn from his 
long experience of Colonial administration. 
We regret his retirement, but are fortunate 
in having the opportunity of recruiting as his 
successor Sir John Huggins, who will bring 
with him just that facet of ience which 
in the past has been so useful to us, 


It remains for me to take this opportunity 
of expressing on behalf of the d our 
most sincere thanks to all, at home and 
abroad, in the service of the company for 
their contribution to the continued progress 
of our undertaking. As shareholders you 
will, I am sure, wish to join with the board 
in sending a message of thanks and encour- 
agement to our staff and workpeople in 
Trinidad, who, I can assure you from what 
I have seen personally, are doing a really 
first-class job. 

The report and accounts: were adopted. 





FISHER AND LUDLOW 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


MR ARTHUR KEATS’S REVIEW 


The thirty-first Annual General Meeting of 
Fisher and Ludlow Limited was held on 
November 2, 1951, at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Birmingham, Mr Arthur Keats, O.B.E. (chair- 
man of the company), presiding. 


The following is his statement which was 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended March 31, 1951. 


Your Board of directors is pleased to be 
able once more to present accounts, which, 
although showing a slight contraction of earn- 
ings compared with the outstanding achieve- 
mient of the previous year, are considered, 
in the light of circumstances * hich prevailed, 
to be very satisfactory. 


In my statement last year I felt it my duty 
to point out the possibility of some reduction 
in trading profit due to rising costs and the 
introduction of new models with its atten- 
dant difficulties. This has been further 
aggravated during the year by shortages of 
materials of all kinds, and in particular sheet 
steel, which for the last three months of the 
year forced upon us °short-time working in 
some sections of our plant. 


Turning to the Accounts, which are fully 
informative and require little explanation, 
you will note that the net profit attributable 
to the group is £328,167 compared with 
£404,396 last year and this is after charging 
£245,432 for depreciation and £515,857 for 
taxation, the latter being particularly onerous 
as a result of the latest Budget increases. 


As mentioned last year the balance of the 
Ordinary shares of Bendix Home Appliances 
Limited were acquired, involving the issue of 
77,807 ordinary shares of your company. 
This transaction is responsible for the 
increase shown in Issued Capital and Share 
Premium Account. This acquisition is amply 
justified by the trading results being achieved 
and which, given reasonable. conditions, 
should continue. 


From the balance sheet it will be seen that 
the financial structure of the group has 
been strengthened still further in spite of the 
greatly increased meed for working capital 
brought about by higher prices, steady expan- 
sion of trading and the ever-growing propor- 
tion of the company’s income required to be 
paid out in the form of taxation. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


Your company has for many years adopted 
a conservative policy with regard to divi- 
dends and has ploughed back into the busi- 
ness a considerable portion of its profits year 
by year, so that the Revenue and 
Surplus as shown in the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet together total £1,152,533. . This policy 
has played no mean part in the healthy and 
continual development of your y- 

With the latest Government direction on 
the control of dividends it is possible that the 
maximum payable during the next three years 
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THE ! 
TRONOH MINES, LIMITED 
CONDITIONS IN MALAYA 


h annual general meeting of 


Lhochat : held on N 
imi on Nov- 
sonoh M Limited, was he 
et Ist :. Cheapside, London, E.C., 
Pdr J. H. F chairman of the company, 


Pos are extracts from the state- 
ane bairman which was circulated 
There is rortage of mining labour in 
-o, Amongst the reasons might be men- 
a tion of the profits made by 
small rubber estates and 
offered to semi-skilled em- 
vees by ding contractors. 
Despite official optimistic statements 
a ro time, security conditions in 
ppear to have undergone any 
ppreciable nge since our last meeting. 
“he reorouping of mine labour is one of the 
‘onal measures for dealing with the 
Under this, all mine labour 
ed and rehoused in selected 
re encircled with barbed wire 
‘uards mounted and a nightly 
w imposed. The cost of this undertak- 
is heavy, falls on the mine. 


AMERICAN ATTITUDE 


Prominence has been given to attacks by 
American interests on the tin producers and 
bn particular Malayan producers. Amongst 
ther inaccuracies is the accusation that tin 

“ocouging ” the U.S.A. re- 

One result of these attacks 
.merican Government refrained 
rom buying in the open market and rfe- 
ted the consumers’ requirements by 20 
ent. of their consumption for the first 


was that the A 


question of what the U.S.A. or 

nyone else < ders a fair price, but it boils 

own to mple question—is the tin re- 
red ? then the price must be such 

y tin will be forthcoming. 

e U.S.A. appears to be obsessed with 

sums she has spent on buy- 


An unequivocal declaration is required 
from the British’ Government, making it 
abundantly clear that self-government will 
only be granted when the development and 
progress of the peoples of Malaya show with- 
out doubt that they are fitted for it and that 
when self-governing Malaya will still remain 
within the Commonwealth. Meanwhile first 
things must come first, and the great urgency 
is to resolve the emergency and the terrorist 
problem so that the necessary development 
can proceed in settled and peaceful condi- 
tions. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 





HAROLD WESLEY LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Paper Products) 
INCREASED SALES AND PROFITS 


The fifth annual ordinary general meeting 
of Harold Wesley Limited, was held on 
October 25th at the Wesley Social Hall, 
Wesley Avenue, Harlesden, N.W.10, Mr 
Percy Day-Winter (chairman and managing 
director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


It was the directors’ intention to recom- 
mend a final dividend of 16 per cent., making 
a total of 25 per cent., plus a bonus of 2 per 
cent., giving a full distribution of 27 per 
cent, for the year ended June 30, 1951, but 
on July 26th, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made his announcement proposing to intro- 
duce legislation to restrict dividends to the 
average of the two previous years, which, if 
passed, will “ freeze ” our dividend to 23} per 
cent. Your directors, therefore, recommend 
the payment of a final dividend of 14} per 
cent., making a total of 234 per cent., for the 
year and the appropriation of the difference 
of 33 per cent. to a special dividend reserve 
for payment to shareholders when circum- 
stances permit. 


Prudence dictates that a stock depreciation 
reserve should be created to provide against 
the possible fall of material prices, and your 
directors have therefore set aside the sum 
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prices of every item coming into the costs of 
your company’s products, while selling prices 
have remained virtually unchanged. Rising 
prices have, of course, affected all companies 
in the tobacco trade, but in our particular 
case we have had to operate under the in- 
justice we are suffering over tobacco alloca- 
tions. 

The Board of Trade in exercising its con- 
trol over tobacco is assisted by a Tobacco 
Advisory Committee, and in our view it is 
a great weakness of this Committee that it 
consists only of people connected with the 
six or seven large companies in the trade, 
and that no representative of what might be 
called the medium-sized or smaller com- 
panies in the trade is a member. 

We consider that a “fair shares for all” 
scheme, which would give justice to all manu- 
facturers, small as well as large, ought to 
be adopted. It would be a great relief to 
your directors if they could get a fair and 
just settlement of the tobacco situation. It 
would, I feel, be much easier for us to over- 
come the difficulties if we were not hampered 
by a Government control. It would even be 
easier if that government control paid more 
regard to the legitimate interests of the 
smaller companies such as ours. 

The report was adopted. 





NEEPSEND STEEL & 
TOOL CORPORATION 


MR S. C. GOODWIN’S REVIEW 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
this company was held on October 30th at 
Neepsend, Sheffield, Mr S. C. Goodwin, J.P., 
the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: — 

The trading profits before taxation, have 
amounted to £743,787, as against £539,554. 
The dividend and bonus declared on the 
ordinary stock represents a distribution of 
approximately 4 per cent., free of tax, on the 
capital employed in the Neepsend Group of 
companies. 














rdinately Swelled the profits . In accordance with our policy of acquiring 
pf the pri rs. But something far more of £20,000 for m8 ee companies closely associated with our own 
ital than mere profits to producers is in- The company’s factories are in full pro- spheres of activity, we purchased in the 
olved. The U.S.A. does net appear to duction and adequate supplies of raw autumn of last year the entire share capital 
tahise that Malaya is a bastion in $.E, Asia, materials have been available to accomplish of William Smith & Company (Sheffield) 
Buttin e and costly struggle against the satisfactory result shown and it is anti- Limited, manufacturers of high grade wires, 
ommuni cipated that progress will be maintained. and also Thomas Hancock & Sons (Saws) 
The report and accounts were adopted. Limited, the former being one of the oldest 
a pea si P established in the industry and with a very 
ECT OF GOVERNMENT'S POLICIES high reputation for its products, and the latter 
It is not properly realised at home how the ” a long established factory specialising in 
cies of the British Government, such as AMALGAMATED TOBACCO pg Be Prag egy ss yg mony 
e recognition of the Comm ; BN . . . > 5) : i 
ent in Chin S i he Communiat Govers CORPORATION tributed very satisfactorily to the consolidated 
sag? 11, and the recefit capitulation in profits of the parent company dor the year 
ersia, Have direct repercussions in Malaya. , : 
n view of the repeated assurances of Minis- _ The fifth ordinary general meeting of the Under review. 
brs that it the government's intention Amalgamated Tobacco Corporation Limited, becwe> pa hegre se nt for the 
at the representatives of our oil interests was held on November Ist in London, The ond the high Engel ton cae aleke 
pould remain in Abadan, our withdrawal in Rt. Hon. Lord Llewellin, P.C., C_B.E., M.C., [alse A cae OP gfe oo ie eer 
ice of Persian pressure is bound to have fer- T-D. (the chairman), presiding. ee be; re: ee a te 9 yer a Meg 
aching effects in. Malaya. One of these The following is an extract from his circu- eaate H *4 de Pet Mas leetd fave faces shea 
Pi. ’S {0 raise doubts as to the degree of lated statement:— ig eo tes a 
Pliance that can be placed upon the then I regret that this year for the first time I fidence ae fee ae 4 i a that 
hime Minister's statement in Match, 1950, have to report a lower figure of profit as a eo we . 
‘thd ‘ere Was no intention of a premature result of the year’s working. This decline in Y°@*S- 
thdrawal from Malaya. profits has resulted very largely from rising The report was adopted. 
OTICES OBSON, MORROW & CO. require the services of a Chartered or 
he ‘UV Incorperated accountant with industrial experience ont oe is 
Applicarions se, UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER satagummeih contrel AOGUGERiAR:. Sourcdaere commenting ealney with 
ECTURED yx °. invited for the pest of SENIOR LECTURER OR annua! increases, nd full particulars of age, education, qualifica- 
ecturer £1 5 + a iy oe we'd ——— r ee Sa ot tions, experience and present salary to Robson, Morrow & 9, 
3.8 J nel 4 x" M c er *. > y i * ot, rs % 
wae . : s Allowance Scheme. Initial salary according New Cavendish Street, London, W.1, marking envelope “Application 
er than yu. on . Applications s sent no . ; 
than January a1 1988 ; OR SALE: 1 Neopost Franking Machine, 6 Values, Regularly 
anchester 12 fra. et ..to the Registrars, the University, 
bon mes be obeue whom further particulars and forms of applica- Serviced. Apply, Secretary.—Box 778. 
1 x Obtained, ~ 
‘HE EF ———-— a A SsociaTion representing @ pa ape ie bt a Fe: 
i wo. uusts’ Bookshop, 11-12, Clement's Inn Passage, London, own house in Mayfair has ava exceptiona good office 
nd Se ic} o. \®S You to submit lists of books on Economics, History, space, conference rooms and also secretarial services. Home offered 


‘CS, yOu may wish to sell (periodicals excluded), 





to similar organisation desiring to share these facilities.—Box 779. 
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New Trade Connections 


Assistance in arranging desirable trade connections 

in Canada is readily available through the Royal Bank. 

Address inquiries to the Foreign Business Department 
at either of our London Offices. 


London Offices— 
6 Lothbury, E.C.2., B, Strath, Mer. 
2-4 Cockspur Street, S.W.1. R, B. Murray, Mgr. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA) Over 750 branches in 


7 da, the W Indies, 
Heed Office, Moaireai Canada, the West Indies 
Offices in New York & Paris 
incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 





Central & South America 





ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER | 


THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEGUARD THE FUJURE 


STATISTICIANS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 

The Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for five posts 
of Statistician (Main Grade). 

Candidates must be at least 28 years of age on November 1, 1951. 
They must have a University degree with first or second class 
Hionours, or equivalent, im statistics, or in mathematics or economies 
or other appropriate main subject combined with statistics; or having 
obtained their degree in mathematics, economics or other appro- 
priate subject, must have been employed whole-time thereafter for 
at ‘leas t twelve months continuously on statistical work. They will 














. be expected to have had wide statistical experience. Selection will 


be_ by interview. ' 
Salary scales £1,000—£1,875 (men); £880—£1,200 (women); but in 
appropriate cases a higher starting salary may be authorised. 
Prospects of promotion to £2,090. 
Superannuation provision under F.S.S.U. 
Particulars and application forms from_Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 4093/51; 
completed application forms must reach him by December 6, 1951. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, BANGOR 


Applications are invited for the post of Professor of Economics. 
The appointment will date from October 1, 1952, and the initial 
sal lary will be £1,700 p.a., with superannuation and family allowances. 
ifteen copies of the application should reach the undersigned, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained, not later than 
December 31, 1951. 
KENNETH LAWRENCE, Secretary and Regis strar. 


pas Royal Ban nk of Canada has declared a bonus of twenty cents 

per share for the year ending November 30, 1951—payable 
December 15, 1951, to shareholders of record at close of business on 
November 15, 1961. 


[WOR SALE: 8 Felt and Tarrant Hand Adding Machines. Apply, 
Secretary.—Box 777, 


important items you are liable to miss in the modern avalanche 

f articles, reports, lectures, memoranda. Free specimen copy with 

pl asure from Economic Research Council, 18, South Street, London, 
iy. 1 


K° “ONOMIC DIGEST (monthly) will keep you informed of many 


[)mecToR” (age 45), gh Nat Shipping Company London as 
informed his salary £2000 Zenith, wishes chang with more 
prospects, public sc -hool, bard worker.—Write Box © $p/193," c/o 
95, pines se E.C C.2. 






THE ECONOMIST, nx 





bs 3, sii ae 
(Incorporated im the Colon a} an 
The Liability of Members is limited to the aoe ann in ae . 
of 1929 of the Colony sAinance Na, 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAD ve 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING ’ = $20,000,099 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS ‘ - - * <£6800.000 
Head Office: HONG KONG $20,000,009 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER: HON. SIR ARTHUR rs) 
ondon Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, £. RSE, Cag 
London Managers: 8. A. Gray, MAG, A M. Duncan Wallace, . 

: BRANCHES OBR 
BURMA CHINA (Con. InD MALAYA (Won. we 
Rangoon Shangha: one Jobore Bahru ~ BO (Om 
CEYLON *Swatow Calcutta Kuala Lump — 

Colom: Tientaia INDOOHINA Malacca ae 
CHINA "Tsingtao Haiphong Muar PHILIPPre 
*Amoy DJAWA(JAVA Saigon Penang olen ee 
*Canton Djakarta JAPAN Singapore 
*Chefoo Surabaja Kobe Singapore AM 
*Dairen EUROPE Osaka (Orchard Roa ro! 
*Foochow Hamburg Tokyo Sungei Patan: ED 
*Hankow Lyons Yokohama Teluk Anson i 4 
*Harbin HONG KONG MALAYA NORTH Pm sae 
*Moukden Hong Konz Cameron BORNEO A 
*Nanking Kowloon Highiand- Brunei Tow: N 2 Y 

Peking Mongkok ipeh Jesselton an Vr awd 

* Branches at present not operating, Batra 
BANKING BUS.NESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSsAc TED 

s comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertake: | Bank’ 

Companies in ‘ ——— 
HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPOR: 


























A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course is the most efficient, the most economica!, and the mos! 

onvenient means of preparation for the General Certificate of Education examinations: B.Sc. Econ. 
L L.B.: end other externa! London University Degrees. Civil Service, Local Government and Commercia! 
Exa 


.minations, 
Also expert postai tuition for Prelim, Exams. and for the professionai exams. in Acconntancy. 
Saeretaryship, ww, Sales Management, &c. and many intensely practical (non-exam.) courses io 
commercial subjecta. 

More than 5,000 tiger EXAM. SUCCESSES. 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, payable 
by mstatments, 
&5 Write teday for prospectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam. or subjects in which interestes 
to the Secretary, 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 





(G9/2), ST. ALBAGS or call 39 Queen Victoria &., London, BCA. 








B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established 1858 





BANKERS 





We specialise in all financial transactions wih 


The Netherlands 
94, SS & 56, Threadneedle Street, London, EC2 


STATISTICIANS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 


The Civil Service Commissioners announce a Special competition 
for fifteen posts of Assistant Statistician. 





Candidates must be at ieast 21 and under 28 years of age a 
November 1, 1951; extensions allowed for service on a regular o 
short-service engagement in H.M. Forces and up to two years for 
other Forces service. There will be a written examination in Eng 
lish, General Papers, Statistics, and either Ec onomics oF Mathematica 
on January 3, 4, and 5, 1952, followed by interview. No degra 
qualification is necessary, but the papers will be of First or Second 
Class Honours standard. 

Salary scales; £400—£750 (men): £400—£650 (women). Prospects 


of promotion to £1,375 and to £2,000. 
Superannuation provision under F.S.S.U. 


Particulars and application forms from Secreta: Civil Serva 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 9/3) 
completed application forms must reach him by November 30, 191 

YOUNG English Graduate, 14 years’ administra experiene 

centra! Africa and India (pay on leaving India £1,780 pal 
willing undertake representation or administrat responsibility 


in the Rhodesias for suitable remuneration. onBOx 73) 


Consult the World Air Travel Experts if you have to go abroad 
on business. We arrange trouble-free travel. 


BUSINESS AND HOLIDAY TRAVEL LIMITED 
Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2, WHItehall 4114/3 


? Better send WINE TOKENS 


No need to worry whether your chovce wil de @# 

BUSINESS business friend’s palate. Wine Token: give dol 

CHRISTMAS pleasure—choosing aod Grinking ( (to your prosperity! 
the wine that will be exactly to his tasic 

PRESENTS Wine tokens are sold and exchanges by mos 








wie 





? merchants and are available from 5)- spwarts 
3 SPONSORED BY THE FRIENDS OF WINE, 1, VINTNERS PLAG 1% 
MURRAY-WATSON 
LIMITED 












Advertising & Marketing 
Home and Overseas 


$8 BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1. GROSVENOS 3598-9 


DUDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE, DUDLEY 3!°- 
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